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SOME BLUNDERS AND A SCAPEGOAT 


TnE announcement that a Committee has been appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of the late war has doubtless given satisfaction 
to many. Those, however, who have looked at all deeply into 
British military history must be pardoned if they receive it with a 
smile. Such inquiries have been frequent enough in the past. 
I should be afraid to say how many of their reports I have read both 
in print and in manuscript, and never yet have I discovered that the 
country was one penny the better, or that one scrap of experience 
had been laid to heart for guidance and education in future wars. 
Our military failures in the past have been many and great, far 
more and far greater indeed than our national vanity is willing 
to admit. Sometimes they have been directly and solely due to 
the incompetence of Generals ; more often they must be attributed 
to two principal causes alone, the appalling ignorance of our Ministers 
of the very alphabet of war, and their invariable neglect to consult 
or to accept advice from the military authorities. Again and again 
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during a prolonged and careful study of our military history, of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries alike, I have found the same 
story repeated, until I am sick and weary of it. Have we taken 
the offensive? Our strength has been frittered away in petty mean- 
ingless operations, projected without foresight, begun without pre- 
paration, pushed forward with inadequate force. Have we been 
attacked instead of attackers? Our garrisons have always been 
too weak, our defence unready, our plans not thought out. Military 
men have given warning of the dangers, have pointed out the futility 
and unsoundness of this or that enterprise, and have entreated that, 
at any rate, a sufficient foree might be employed to avert actual 
disaster. Civilian Ministers have insisted upon carrying on war 
according to their own peculiar ideas; and the consequence has 
been that our commanders have found themselves again and again 
in positions which have been not only difficult but impossible. 
Thus situated they have been driven to resort to desperate expedi- 
ents, for the country always looks to its soldiers to perform miracles, 
and occasionally, by great good fortune, they have been successful. 
James Wolfe at Quebec is a case in point. No one who has not 
gone carefully into his campaign of 1759, into its initial failures 
and the desperate measures which finally crowned it with partial 
success, can really understand the significance of Wolfe’s last words, 
‘ Now God be praised, I can die in peace.’ It is better to die of 
bullet in the breast than of a broken heart. 

But the natural and therefore the most common issue of these 
civilians’ campaigns is defeat and disaster, either temporary or 
decisive ; and then the invariable habit of a Ministry is to cast 
about for a scapegoat. The list of these scapegoats is a long one. 
Admiral Byng is the most famous of them, who was shot because a 
cowardly Minister, the real culprit, trembled with reason for his 
own neck. General Fowke, the Governor of Gibraltar, was most 
unfairly dismissed the Service at the same time for the fault of the 
same individual. Passing on to the American War, we find that no 
fewer than three victims, Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, were 
needed to atone for the folly and blundering of Lord George 
Germaine in America alone, to say nothing of the West Indies. In 
1794, perhaps the most remarkable year m our history for military 
mismanagement by ignorant civilians, we find the Duke of York 
one among many that were sacrificed to save Pitt and Dundas, both 
of them sadly disloyal masters. Finally, to close a list which might 
be made considerably longer, there is the pathetic figure of John 
Moore, shattered to pieces by a round shot, but murmuring with 
his last gasp, ‘I hope my country will do me justice.’ It will be 
observed that he said ‘my country,’ not ‘the Government.’ He 
expected no justice from the Ministers; and he was right. I have 
only to add the remark that in the past I have always found that 
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the persecution of the scapegoat has been malignant in proportion 
to the delinquency of the Government. The greater the blame 
that really rests with the Ministers, the more assiduous are they in 
endeavouring to fasten it on their chosen victim. 

Now it seems to me, rightly or wrongly, that I recognise all the 
old familiar symptoms in the conduct of the present Government 
respecting the war recently ended in South Africa. Let me hasten 
to disclaim any peculiar knowledge of that war as compared with 
other men. The sources of information from which I draw my con- 
clusions are those which lie open to the general public and no more, 
and I feel bound to add that I have not been at the pains to avail 
myself of a great many of them. The press, through its corre- 
spondents and their histories, has obligingly undertaken to make up 
our minds for us as to what was right and what was wrong, who to 
be praised and who to be blamed, in South Africa. In the past also 
it has been common for a history of a campaign to be compiled 
immediately upon its close ; and so long as the authors confine them- 
selves to a bare and bald narration of events their histories have a 
certain value. But when they presume to pass judgment on 
Generals, their motives, and the reasons for their success and failure, 
then it is necessary to turn to original records and secret documents 
in order to check them; and the result of the investigation goes 
usually to show that their information being imperfect their con- 
clusions are erroneous. Let me freely admit that my own deductions 
may be vitiated by the same inevitable defect. Let me at the 
same time disclaim any pretension to speak as a competent critic of 
any military operations ; I write only as one who has made a deeper 
study than the majority of Englishmen of our past military history, 
and has consequently enjoyed a larger experience of weighing and 
appraising the value of original documents which bear thereupon. 
A certain number of such documents have been published in relation 
to the present war, and it is not less from perusal of these than from 
watching the course of the current events that I suspect at this 
moment a repetition of the old game of British Ministries—the 
shifting of their own faults on to some officer who is their selected 
scapegoat. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the outbreak of the 
war found us utterly unprepared to resist invasion either in Cape 
Colony or in Natal. Who was to blame for this? Were the 
military authorities consulted as to the probability, from a military 
point of view, of such invasion ; and if so what was their reply? If 
they were not consulted, why were they not? Were the military 
commanders on the spot questioned as to the number of men 
necessary to protect the Colonies against invasion? If so, what was 
the reply ; and if not, once more, why not ? 

It has been advanced in defence of the Ministry that for some 
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time they were in doubt whether the Orange Free State would join 
the Transvaal or remain neutral, in the event of hostilities. Mr. 
Balfour, indeed, in a speech delivered at Dewsbury on the 28th of 
November, 1899, declared that up to the 28th of September he 
regarded war with the Orange Free State as no more probable than 
war with Switzerland. Conceding that the Ministers were possibly 
excusable for this error of judgment, did they consult the military 
authorities as to the bearing of the Free State’s attitude upon opera- 
tions against the Transvaal? It is well known that many of the 
Boers who fought against us at Majuba were Free Staters, although 
the Free State was nominally neutral. Did the Government consult 
the military authorities as to the chance that this danger might 
recur in the event of our invasion of the Transvaal by way of Natal? 
If so, did not the military authorities reply (for surely no other 
reply could be given by a Sandhurst cadet) that a flank march of 
two hundred miles across the front of a neutral State, which in a 
former war had not been able to enforce neutrality, was a most 
perilous operation? One would have supposed that a responsible 
Minister would have called upon his military advisers to explain to 
him the danger on the map, if he could not see it for himself. Was 
the situation thus expounded to him, and if so why did he take no 
account of it? If he did not realise it, or if, realising, he ignored it, 
why has he not been called to account ? 

In any case, the result was that at the outset of the war our 
commanders found themselves in an impossible position. The first 
who was called upon to face it was Sir George White, who decided 
to sacrifice his base and lines of communication and to throw himself 
with the whole of his little force upon the advancing enemy. Let it 
not be thought that I presume to criticise the action of an officer 
who has been judged fit to hold the chief command in India; I only 
state a fact, which, moreover, is a proof that desperate situations drive 
commanders to desperate expedients. What followed is well known. 
A brigade, which against his better judgment he had kept isolated, 
made an attack, was defeated (Talana Hill will be recognised as a 
defeat when the true history of the war is written), and was with 
difficulty recovered. A second action with another detachment of 
his force was more successful; but a third action with his entire 
force resulted again in defeat, not without serious loss, and in his 
retreat with his troops shaken and exhausted within the lines of 
Ladysmith. 

On the day of this last action Sir Redvers Buller arrived at Cape- 
town, a commander-in-chief without an army; and it is well to recall 
the state of things which he found there. Kimberley and Mafeking 
were beleaguered ; all the bridges over the Orange River, with the 
exception of that known as Orange River Bridge, were in the 
hands of the enemy. Three thousand Boers had occupied the 
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northern border of Cape Colony ; and there were signs of considerable 
disaffection to English rule in the Dutch districts. To protect the 
three bases of Capetown, East London, and Port Elizabeth, to hold 
the vital passage of the Orange River by the Western Railway, to 
guard three different lines of railway, to over-awe the rebellious and 
to repel the invaders, he had a total force of one regiment of cavalry, 
four and a half battalions of infantry, and three batteries of artillery 
just arriving. In Natal Sir George White’s force, reduced to the 
condition which has been described, was morally certain to be invested, 
as, in fact, it was two days later. There then remained for the defence 
of Natal, including the base at Durban, one mountain battery, one 
battalion on the spot, and another expected shortly. Troops were 
indeed embarking in England, but the first of them were not due at 
Capetown for a fortnight and the mounted troops not for six or seven 
weeks. Meanwhile the General was obliged to appeal to the Navy to 
protect his base at Durban for him. Now this I call, without fear of 


- contradiction, an impossible and cruel position for any commander ; 


and of whose making was it? Assuredly it was none of Sir Redvers’s. 
It is the fashion now (and the fashion has been encouraged if not 
actually set by the Government) to.say that Sir Redvers at a later 
period of the war lost his head and gave way to despair. I have 
never heard, however, that he showed any signs of these defects 
during the six weeks immediately following his arrival at Capetown ; 
and personally I find it difficult to believe that a man who kept his 
head during a time of such frightful anxiety should have lost it later. 
I have read enough of past wars, and seen enough of recent war- 
scares in the Colonies, to appreciate faintly the difficulties of a com- 
mander-in-chief when every town and district shrieks frantically for 
troops, and none can be spared forthem. I have always been told 
that Sir Redvers’s arrival restored confidence at this crisis, and if this 
be true, it seems to me that the Government was a great deal luckier 
than it deserved to be, and that not only the Government but the 
country owes to Sir Redvers a debt of gratitude which it would be 
difficult adequately to repay. 

The peril passed slowly away as the troops began to arrive from 
England; and Sir Redvers, as soon as he could scrape together 
sufficient men, sent one column to relieve Kimberley, and two more 
under Generals French and Gatacre to check the advance of the 
Boers in the centre and east of Cape Colony. Only one of these 
columns, General French’s, possessed its due proportion of mounted 
troops, but that was no fault of Sir Redvers. General Gatacre, 
indeed, began his work with a single battalion only; and it has, 
I think, been too readily forgotten that these officers, some of whom 
have since fallen into disgrace, were the men who, under the 
inspiration of Sir Redvers Buller, faced the deadliest danger of the 
whole war with unshaken nerve and resolution. 
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This done, Sir Redvers himself sailed for Natal. We have all 
of us read the censures of our arm-chair critics at home on the 
General’s folly in dividing his force and not adhering to the original 
plan of campaign. Personally, I think it more prudent to assume 
that the General was quite as much alive to the disadvantage of 
dividing his force as any of his critics; and, as to the original plan, 
it must be remembered that if you give your enemy a chance of 
taking the initiative he can generally compel you to conform to his 
plan and to abandon yours. If the French had carried out their 
plan of campaign in 1870 the issue of the war might have been 
different, but the Germans, being beforehand with them, forced 
them to fight according to Moltke’s scheme instead of their own. 
And so it was in 1899. The Boers until the arrival of the Fifth 
Division had the whip-hand of us, and they used their advantage. 
It was not with the primary object of relieving Ladysmith that Sir 
Redvers sailed to Durban, but, as one correspondent long ago 
pointed out, to repel the invading Boers and to save Southern 
Natal. By whose fault was it that Natal lay open to invasion? 
Certainly it was not that of Sir Redvers. 

No preparation had been made for an advance from Durban, so 
that everything, transport included, required to be improvised. 
Mr. Brodrick, in his speech of the 17th of July, says that Sir 
Redvers had the whole of the Aldershot Staff with him at Colenso. 
I have been at the pains to test the truth of this statement, and 
I find it to be inaccurate. Sir Redvers had been obliged to send his 
Staff in all directions to satisfy the various calls which beset a 
General without an army. It seems perhaps a small matter now, 
but it must have meant at the time that the General and the few 
officers remaining with him were obliged each of them to do the 
work of three or four men; and it would have been more gracious, 
as well as more truthful, to have recognised the fact. Meanwhile, 
owing to the dearth of mounted troops, the General’s position was 
an extremely anxious one, for he had no means of grappling with 
the roving enemy which wandered at will round his flanks towards 
his rear. It was not until a party of Boers settled themselves down 
at Highlands that there was a chance of touching them. General 
Hildyard, as is well known, seized that chance, and with a very 
small force made a night attack upon them. Luck was dead against 
General Hildyard, and the attack was tactically a failure; but none 
the less it proved to be a great strategical success, for the Boer 
invaders at once returned to the north of the Tugela. It all sounds 
very simple; and yet I will be bold to say that only a commander 
of remarkable nerve would have dared in the circumstances to hold 
on to the advanced position at Estcourt. Many a general in 
Sir Redvers’s place would have fallen back to Durban, and any 
commander could have produced sound military reasons for doing so. 
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Meanwhile on the side of Cape Colony the Generals had begun 
fairly well; when, in a week which we all remember, first General 
Gatacre and then Lord Methuen suffered defeats. General Gatacre 
had attempted General Hildyard’s measure of a night attack, in 
order to free himself from gathering difficulties, and he had met 
with even worse fortune ; but it was not the fault of himself, nor of 
the General who gave him the command, that he found himself 
without a force adequate to confront those difficulties. Finally Sir 
Redvers himself, having meanwhile completed his preparations, had 
decided likewise to make, also with an inadequate force, an effort 
to release General White’s beleaguered army. It was a perilous 
venture, the natural fruit of a perilous situation. The result of 
the action at Colenso on the 15th of December is well known. 
Mr. Brodrick said that ‘this attack was universally admitted by all 
military men to have been ill-conceived and ill-executed.’ I bow 
respectfully to this consensus of military opinion ; but I confess that 
I should value it more highly if I were quite sure that all military 
men knew what Sir Redvers’s conception, or rather plan, may have 
been, for no account of it has yet been laid before the public. As to 
the ill-execution of the attack, I should also be glad to receive 
some enlightenment, for so far as I can ascertain from public 
despatches it was never executed at all. One brigade did indeed 
march away in the wrong direction, in a formation which has since 
been abandoned under fire, and suffered heavily. But it was the 
annihilation of two batteries of artillery, placed prematurely and 
contrary to orders in a position where every gunner was shot down, 
that decided Sir Redvers to abandon the attack before it was well 
begun, and to try to recover his lost guns. It is well known that 
his attempt failed ; and Mr. Brodrick, of course, is ready with cen- 
sure. The subject has been much debated; but I should be glad to 
learn from some competent military man of unbiassed mind, and 
with perfect knowledge of the ground and of the circumstances, how 
the guns could have been saved, without at least a loss of life far 
exceeding their value. The whole course of events presents itself 
to me as a parallel to Wolfe’s unsuccessful attack on Montcalm’s 
entrenchments on the 31st of July, 1759. On that occasion every- 
thing went wrong through no fault of Wolfe’s; and he abandoned 
the whole enterprise, having lost five hundred men and officers, out 
of fewer than five thousand, before he had even begun to do what he 
intended. No doubt, had there been telegraphic cables in those 
‘days, Wolfe’s attack would have been condemned by the press as ill- 
conceived and ill-executed ; and this condemnation would have been 
represented as the opinion of all military men. I do not think, 
however, that Chatham would have repeated such a phrase in the 
House of Commons ; indeed, I am disposed to believe that his treat- 
ment of a General who had done his best in circumstances of extra- 
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ordinary difficulty would have been altogether different from Mr. 
Brodrick’s. But one must not compare small things with great. 

The action over, Sir Redvers despatched the two telegrams which 
have since become famous. Let us take that to the Secretary of 
State first. The gist of it lies in the following sentences : 


My failure to-day raises a serious question. I do not think that I am now 
strong enough to relieve White. My view is that I ought to let Ladysmith go 
and occupy good positions for the defence of South Natal and let time help us. I 
now feel that I cannot say I can relieve Ladysmith with my available force, 
and the best thing I can suggest is that I should occupy defensive pesitions and 
fight it out in a country better suited to our tactics. 


Writing is not Sir Redvers Buller’s strong point ; but, though I 
have read the letters of many generals whose meaning was easier to 
arrive at, I have found many also that were far more obscure. This 
message is simple enough, and its purport is perfectly intelligible. 
‘I do not think I am strong enough to relieve White with the force 
now at my disposal.’ It may be remarked that the Fifth Division 
was beginning to disembark at Capetown at this moment, so that the 
inference is that some one at home had been meddling with the 
General’s free disposition of his troops; and this inference is 
strengthened by the answer of the Government, authorising him ‘ to 
make use of the additional men now arriving’ for the relief of 
Ladysmith. The message then proceeds in purport as follows : ‘ The 
best thing that I can suggest is to let Ladysmith go, take up 
defensive positions for the defence of Natal until time has brought 
me reinforcements, and to resume the campaign on the side of 
Kimberley, which is better suited to our tactics.’ The phrase ‘let 
go’ Ladysmith has stuck in the throats of many. I have frequently 
seen the words to ‘let go’ used in military writings to signify ‘to 
withdraw from touch and communication with’; and since the 
taking up of defensive positions in Natal would have led as an 
inevitable consequence to ‘letting Ladysmith go’ in this sense, it 
seems to me that this is the obvious construction for the words to 
bear. 

It will be immediately answered that the heliogram of the same 
day to Sir George White belies my construction of the words ‘let 
go’; but an impartial historian fifty years hence will bethink 
himself that at any rate the two messages were sent to two different 
persons, 7,000 miles apart, and that therefore the one message could 
not have been read by the light of the other. The answer of the 
Government does not show clearly in what sense it understood the 
phrase ‘let go,’ for it ran as follows: ‘The abandonment of White’s 
force and its consequent surrender [the italics are mine] is regarded 
by the Government as a national disaster of the greatest magnitude.’ 

The situation therefore was this. Ladysmith and Kimberley each 
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required a division to ensure their relief, or two divisions in all; there 
was but one division to hand, and it could not be ready for work on 
the Tugela fora month. Sir Redvers Buller gave it as his opinion 
that the right course, from a military point of view, was to employ 
it at once for operations on the side of Kimberley. Many of the 
General’s bitterest critics have blamed him for not doing so, urging 
that this would have been the surest way of relieving Ladysmith. 
The Government, however, did not share this view. They, as their 
telegram shows, looked upon the surrender of White’s force as the 
inevitable consequence of ‘letting Ladysmith go.’ Sir Redvers 
Buller also, for reasons to be presently explained, contemplated the 
possibility that Ladysmith might be forced to surrender ; and, though 
it was not himself but the Government which had brought about so 
disastrous a state of affairs, he resolved to take all responsibility 
from Sir George White, and to bear it himself. He therefore sent to 
Sir George the following message: ‘I tried Colenso yesterday but 
failed ; the enemy is too strong for my forces without siege opera- 
tions which’ will take one full month to prepare. Can you last so 
long? if not, how many days can you give me to take up defensive 
positions, after which I suggest your firing away as much ammunition 
as you can and making best terms you can. I can remain here if 
you have alternative suggestion, but unaided I cannot break in. I 
find my infantry cannot fight more than ten miles from camp, and 
then only if water can be got, and it is scarce here.’ 

I see in these two messages no indication of a man who despairs 
or has lost his head. I see rather the calm dispassionate review of a 
man who faces facts, who sees the situation clearly, and shrinks from 
no responsibility. He tells the Government what he conceives to be 
the right military course; he recognises that this course if adopted 
may bring about the surrender of Ladysmith, and he sends the 
commander of the beleaguered force a message to say that, if the 
worst must come, he will take the consequences upon himself. 
Anxious and dangerous though the situation was, it was reasonably 
safe as compared with that which he had confronted during the early 
weeks of November; and a man who had kept his head during that 
period was not likely to lose it now. Far otherwise was it with the 
Government. Now for the first time their flagrant sins of omission 
and commission had been found out ; and they knewit. Well might 
Mr. Balfour meet the House of Commons in January 1900 with an 
abjection of apology which it is still humiliating to recall. Well 
might Lord Salisbury blurt out with perfect but most unseasonable 
truth that our system of government is ill adapted to war. The 
heads of the Administration confessed their guilt, and it was left to 
a subordinate, Mr. Wyndham, who had worn the Queen’s uniform, 
to infuse a braver spirit into their disheartened and disgusted 
supporters. 
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A great deal has been made of the subsequent heliogram sent by 
Sir Redvers Buller in correction of that transcribed above. This 
correction consisted of the substitution of the words ‘ How many days 
can you hold out?’ for ‘If not, how many days can you give me to 
take up defensive positions, after which . . .?’ and would seem to 
make the suggestion to come to terms unconditional. It is, however, 
sufficiently evident to an unbiassed mind that the real object of the 
second heliogram was to substitute the question, ‘How many days 
can you hold out?’ for ‘How many days can you give me to take 
up defensive positions?’ and that the elimination of the words ‘if 
not’ was an error on the part of the cypherist ; for the passage ‘I can 
remain here if you have alternative suggestion’ remains unexpunged. 
No doubt such an error should not have occurred, though any one who 
has had to do with cypher can understand how it came about. But 
indeed it is ridiculous as well as unfair to insinuate that Sir Redvers 
Buller desired the surrender of Ladysmith, for the liberation of the 
besieging force to advance into Natal would have compelled him to 
keep a much larger army for the defence of the Colony, and must 
have upset his whole scheme of operations on the side of Kimberley. 
One must credit a commander with common sense when interpreting 
his messages. 

A great deal likewise has been made of General White’s message 
on the 30th of November, which was used by Mr. Brodrick for 
his own purposes in his speech on the 17th of July. Its most 
essential contents are as follows : 


I have provisions for seventy days, and believe I can defend Ladysmith while 
they last. . . . Hay or grazing is a difficulty. I have thirty-five days’ supply of 
this at reduced rations. Enemy learns every plan of operations I form, and I 
cannot discover source. I have locked up or banished every suspect, but still 
have undoubted evidence of betrayal. .. . At present I cannot go large as I am 
completely invested, and must reserve myself for one or two big efforts to co- 
operate with relieving force. It will be the greatest help to Ladysmith if reliev- 
ing force maintain closest touch with the enemy. 


Now here, it may be said, Sir George White says plainly that 
he has provisions for seventy days—that is to say, to the 8th of 
February ; what fear need Sir Redvers Buller have had for his 
safety if he left him alone until the 15th of January? Why, in 
spite of this intimation, did the General persist in asking him how 
long he could hold out? I can answer only from the documents 
which have been published, theugh possibly there are unpublished 
papers which might explain this matter more satisfactorily. The 
message itself, however, is almost sufficient, First let it be noted 
that Sir George White was short of forage, having only thirty-five 
days’ supply—that is to say, enough to last till the 4th of January— 
on reduced rations. Now, every one expected in the early days of 
the siege of Ladysmith that the garrison of twelve thousand men 
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would contribute not a little to effect its own deliverance by 
active co-operation with the relieving force. But if forage, even on 
reduced rations, would only last until the 4th of January, in what 
condition would be the horses of the cavalry and artillery and the 
draft animals of the whole force, if called upon for heavy work on the 
12th or 15th of January? Was this a consideration which a com- 
mander in Sir Redvers Buller’s position could possibly overlook ? 

But this is not all. The impartial historian fifty years hence 
will, I fear, shake his head over this message of Sir George White’s. 
Respect for a gallant officer who has done good service to 
the State forbids me to subject it to such an analysis as any like 
document from Sir Redvers Buller would suffer at the hands of Mr. 
Brodrick. But what language is this from a general in command of 
twelve thousand British troops? ‘I believe I can defend Ladysmith 
while my provisions last. Enemy learns every plan of operation 
I form, and I cannot discover source.’ ‘I must reserve myself for 
one or two big efforts to co-operate with the relieving force.’ ‘ It 
will be the greatest help to Ladysmith if relieving force maintain 
closest touch with the enemy.’ What do these sentences mean if 
not ‘I can form no plan ; I can attempt no enterprise ; I am not sure 
even of holding my own unless you stand by me’? This is not the 
language of a man who has confidence in himself. 

Is it surprising that when Sir Redvers Buller thought it his 
military duty to withdraw his force from the closest touch with the 
enemy, he should have looked upon the surrender of Ladysmith as a 
probable consequence? But Sir Redvers himself never lost the con- 
fidence of his troops after far severer trials than those which had 
been endured by Sir George White up to the lst of December; and 
therefore he felt himself strong enough to take the responsibility for 
failure from his subordinate’s shoulders. 

It is interesting, moreover, to note the change of tone wrought in 
Sir George White by the now celebrated heliogram. His spirit is 
spurred into activity at once. ‘I can make food last for much 
longer than a month and will not think of making terms until I am 
forced... . The losing of twelve thousand men here would be a 
very heavy blow to England. We must not yet think of it.’ 
Nothing could be better; and yet there is still the touch of nervous- 
ness and of diffidence as to his power to maintain his defence. ‘If you 
lose touch of enemy, it will immensely increase his opportunity of 
<rushing me.’ 

On the whole, therefore, it seems to me that Mr. Brodrick’s brave 
words of the 17th of July in the House of Commons are meaningless. 
‘The proposal under these circumstances after one failure to sur- 
render twelve thousand British troops without another blow would, 
if carried out, have produced a disaster without parallel in the 
history of this country.’ I do not know who made such a proposal, 
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but assuredly Sir Redvers Buller did not. That a Secretary of 
State for War should not be aware that the words ‘let go’ bear a 
peculiar military meaning, and that he should, for his own purposes, 
place the most unfavourable interpretation upon them, are circum- 
stances so familiar to me that they cause me no surprise. But 
Mr. Brodrick’s next sentence is delicious: ‘If the Government had 
consented to it [the proposal aforesaid] it would have brought upon 
us the reproach of our children’s children to the third and fourth 
generation.’ Consented to it! Why, it was no thanks to the 
Government that the Boers did not capture not only Ladysmith, but 
Durban and Capetown also, before there was a chance of stopping 
them. Moreover, if the Boers had pressed the advantage gained over 
General White on the 30th of October, they might have overwhelmed 
his force without any question of Government's consent or dissent. 
I earnestly trust that this will be remembered as a reproach to this 
Government, and that the like criminal neglect will be remembered to 
the reproach of any future Government that is guilty of it, to be 
hurled in the teeth of their children’s children, not only to the 
third and fourth but to the ninth and tenth generation. 

Sir Redvers Buller has again and again suggested that, instead of 
particular documents selected by the Government for their own ends, 
the correspendence relating to the subjects under review should be 
published in full. It is to me, personally, no matter of astonishment 
that this request has been refused; indeed, every action and state- 
ment of Mr. Brodrick conforms so exactly with former precedent as to 
only the more deeply confirm me in my suspicions regarding the 
motives of the Government. As a matter of curiosity I confess that 
I should like very much to know what orders were given or what 
telegrams sent by Sir Redvers Buller on the 16th and 17th of December, 
when I suppose that, on Mr. Brodrick’s theory, he was still suffering 
from despair and luss of equanimity. They would do much to throw 
light upon the question ; but I take it that since they are suppressed 
the light is not that which is desired by Government. We must 
be content with what we can get, and pass on to the telegrams which 
Mr. Brodrick, after much pressure, has at last been induced to 
publish. 

The whole incident of Spion Kop I pass over, since Sir Redvers 
Buller passed final judgment on it with the words ‘I blame 
myself most.’ It is, however, curious that this General, whom the 
Government would represent as liable to despondency and confusion, 
closes his first report of the evacuation of Spion Kop on the 26th of 
January with these words: ‘I mean to have one more try at Lady- 
smith, though I fear that a portion of my force is not in good 
spirits,’ Evidently the General was not dispirited even though 
some of his troops might be. Thereupon ensued an exchange of 
messages which is rather remarkable. 
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Lord Roberts, in acknowledging this report, telegraphed as follows 
on the 26th of January : 


Unless you feel fairly confident of being able to relieve Ladysmith from 
Potgieter’s Drift, would it not be better to postpone the attempt until I am in the 
Orange Free State—I am hopeful of having sufficient transport to enable me to 
move on or about the 5th of February? If White can hold out and your position 
is secure, the presence of my force on the north of the Orange River should cause 
the enemy to lessen their hold on Natal, and thus make your task easier. Reports 
from Boer camp report their being fagged and unable to cope with our artillery 
fire. It seems, therefore, most desirable to maintain as bold a front as possible 
for the next ten days. 


On the 28th of January Lord Roberts sent a further telegram in 
the following words : 


Please let me know exactly what your plan is for the next try to relieve 
Ladysmith, and about what date you think it will be possible to commence 
operations. I am deeply anxious that Ladysmith should be relieved, but unless 
you consider that you have a reasonable prospect of success it would, I think, be 
infinitely better for many reasons for you to remain on the defensive behind the 
Tugela, until the operations I am about to undertake have produced the effect 
which I hope for. 


To this Sir Redvers replied giving details of his plan, and adding 
that he hoped to attack on Wednesday afternoon, by which time he 
expected that a Horse Artillery battery would have arrived from 
India. He concluded with the following words : 


The death rate in Ladysmith is now eight to ten a day, and their hospital 
stores have run out; so delay is objectionable. I feel fairly confident of success 
this time, as I believe the enemy had a severe lesson last week and are very 
disheartened, while we are all right. One can never safely attempt to prophesy, 
but so far as my exertions can, humanly speaking, conduce to the desired end, 
I think I can promise you that I shall in no case compromise my force. 


Finally on the 4th of February Sir Redvers received, apparently 
hy special messenger, a letter from Lord Roberts dated the 26th of 
January, reiterating the sentiments conveyed in his telegram of that 
day as follows : 


I recognise what a very difficult operation you are engaged in, and I should be 
pleased beyond measure to hear that you had succeeded in relieving Ladysmith. 
You will now know from my telegram of to-day that, if you are not confident of 
forcing your way there, it would in my opinion be better that you should abandon 
the attempt until I am in the Orange Free State; but I consider it most desirable 
that there should be no retirement from the line of the Tugela, for,as I mentioned 
in my telegram, reports from the Boer camp point to the enemy being harassed by 
the strain thrown on them, as they feel they are unable to cope with our artillery 
fire, 


Now it will be remembered that on the 15th of December, when 
Sir George White had by his own account fifty-five days’ provisions, 
Sir Redvers Buller proposed to resume active operations towards the 
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Orange Free State, taking up defensive positions in Natal. The 
Government forbade this, as entailing for a necessary consequence 
the surrender of Ladysmith. On the 26th of January, when the 
provisions in Ladysmith, according to our present information, had 
been reduced to fourteen days’ stock, Lord Roberts strongly urged 
Sir Redvers Buller to remain on the defensive for ten days, until 
his movement towards the Orange Free State should have made 
itself felt. Thus it will be seen that Lord Roberts differed from the 
Government as to the effect of an advance in that quarter ; and this 
inclines me to doubt whether the Government consulted its military 
advisers before sending Sir Redvers Buller its telegram of the 16th 
of December. On the 28th of January, when the provisions in 
Ladysmith had been reduced to twelve days’ supply, Lord Roberts 
repeated the same injunction, and he further despatched a messenger 
who arrived with it on the 4th of February, when the said provisions 
had sunk to five days’ supply. Finally he did not himself arrive on 
the Modder River until the 9th of February, when the provisions at 
Ladysmith, by our present information, should have been exhausted. 
nor did his advance begin until the 11th. Plainly this is a state of 
affairs which requires the publication of further papers to become 
intelligible. 

But now let us consider the attitude of Sir Redvers Buller. 
‘ The death rate in Ladysmith,’ he says, ‘is now eight to ten a day, 
and their hospital stores have run out, so that delay is objection- 
able.’ This is too obvious to require comment. He then proceeds 
to say that one can never prophesy safely, but that humanly 
speaking he can promise not to compromise his force. The natural 
inference is that either Lord Roberts had ordered Sir Redvers not 
to compromise his force (as he very easily might) or that Sir Redvers 
had voluntarily offered that condition to obtain freedom of action. 

To Lord Roberts’s letter received on the 4th of February, 
Sir Redvers Buller replied at once : 


White keeps a stiff upper lip, but some of those under him are desponding. 
He calculates he has now seven thousand effectives. They are eating their horses 
and have very little else. He expects to be attacked in force this week, and 
though he affects to be confident I doubt if he really is. He has begged me to 
keep the enemy off him and this [the italics are mine] I can only do by pegging 
away....I do not think a move into the Free State will much affect our 
position here. If you would tell me how you propose to advance on Bloemfontein: 
—from where, that is—I should be better able to say what I could do. 


Thus it will be seen that Sir Redvers was kept in ignorance of 
Lord Roberts’s projected movements; and, though it was certainly 
for Lord Roberts to decide whether they should be revealed to him 
or not, it was obviously less easy for Sir Redvers to interpret con- 
ditional orders without full knowledge of his chief’s intentions. 

Having wrung what was plainly a reluctant assent from Lord 
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Roberts, Sir Redvers proceeded to make his attack on Vaal Krantz, 
and on the 6th of February he sent the following report : 


I have pierced the enemy’s line after a fight lasting all of yesterday without 
many casualties, and I now hold the hill which divides their positions, and which 
will give me access to Ladysmith plain, if 1 can advance. I shall then be ten 
miles from White, with but one place for enemy to stand between us. I must, 
however, drive back enemy either on my right or left to get my artillery and 
stores on to the plain. It is an operation which will cost from two thousand to 
three thousand men, and I am not confident though hopeful I can doit. The 
question is how would such a loss affect your plans, and do you think the chance 
of the relief of Ladysmith worth the risk? It is the only possible way to relieve 
White, and if I give up this chance I know no other. 


The intent of this telegram is obvious enough. Sir Redvers 
had only with difficulty received permission to continue ‘ pegging 
away’ on condition that he did not compromise his force. This 
telegram shows that he could no longer undertake not to com- 
promise his force if the attack at Vaal Krantz were pressed. He 
therefore, as in duty bound, reported the fact, asking how the 
situation might affect his chief's plans. 

The answer was 


Ladysmith must be relieved even at the cost you expect. I should certainly 
persevere, and my hope is that the enemy will be so severely punished as to enable 
you to withdraw White’s garrison without great difficulty. Let troops know that 
in their hands is the honour of the Empire, and that of their success I have no 
possible doubt. 


These are brave words, well calculated to win the applause of 
newspapers and the cheers of the House of Commons; but it will 
occur to the impartial historian fifty years hence that they might 
have been more profitably uttered on the 26th of January than on 
the 6th of February. He will, moreover, be strengthened in this 
view by Lord Roberts’s own account of the transaction in his 
published despatch of the 16th of February, which runs as follows : 


Since the date of my former letter important events have occurred in Natal. 
As your lordship is aware, Sir Redvers Buller telegraphed to me on the 29th of 
January that he had discovered a new drift to the east of Spion Kop, and that in 
view of the objections to further delay in relieving Ladysmith [not a word to 
indicate who suggested delay] he proposed to make a fresh attempt by that route, 
as soon as the Horse Artillery battery had reached him from India, without 
waiting to see what effect my intended operations in the Orange Free State might 
produce on the force opposed to him. 

On the 6th of February I received a telegram from Sir Redvers Buller 
reporting that he had pierced the enemy’s lines and could hold the hill which 
divided their position, but that to drive back the enemy on either flank, and thus 
give his artillery access to the Ladysmith plain ten miles from Sir George White's 
position, would cost him from two to three thousand men, and that success was 
doubtful. General Buller inquired [not a word to indicate that it might be his 
duty to inquire] if I thought that the chance of relieving Ladysmith was worth such 
a risk [his actual words were, ‘The question is how would such a loss affect your 
plans, and do you think the chance of relieving Ladysmith worth the risk?’]. On 
the same day I replied that Ladysmith must be relieved even at the cost anticipated. 
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I urged Sir Redvers Buller to persevere, and desired him to point out to his 
troops that the honour of the Empire was in their hands, and assured them 
that I had no doubt whatever of their being successful. 


I fancy that after reading the telegrams transcribed above the 
impartial historian will ask himself whether it was not Sir Redvers 
who urged Lord Roberts to persevere rather than the converse, 
I think also that he will look askance at a later passage in Roberts’s 
despatch already quoted, and wonder what was the story that 
underlay the final and successful effort to relieve Ladysmith. 

On the 9th of February General Buller reported that he found himself not 
strong enough to relieve Ladysmith without reinforcements, and that with the 
force at his disposal he regarded the operation upon which he was engaged as 
impracticable. As Sir Charles Warren confirms the views of Sir Redvers Buller, 
I have informed the latter that, though I have no wish to interfere with his 
dispositions, or to stop his harassing the Boers as much as possible, my original 
instructions must hold good. 

Are we to infer that the instructions to stand on the defensive 
were again repeated, and that until Sir Charles Warren added his 
. representations to those of Sir Redvers Buller, Lord Roberts did 
manifest a wish to interfere with his dispositions and to stop his 
harassing the Boers as much as possible—his ‘ pegging away,’ to use 
his own phrase? I envy the future historian his access to the secret 
documents which will clear up the mystery. Meanwhile I fancy 
that he will come to the conclusion that it was not the choice of this 
or that point for assailing the terrible position at Colenso which 
determined the relief of Ladysmith, nor even Lord Roberts’s brilliant 
advance upon Bloemfontein (for the Free Staters withdrawn from 
before Ladysmith to meet it were at once replaced by fresh Boers 
from the Transvaal), but the policy of ‘pegging away’ which was 
advocated and practised by Sir Redvers Buller against the inclination 
of his chief. 

Let me utterly disclaim any wish or pretension to insinuate that 
Lord Roberts was wrong in any of the orders that he gave to Sir 
Redvers Buller. That would be the height of impertinence, and 
I wish to guard myself against any such imputation. But even 
granting that Lord Roberts did make mistakes, as of course being 
human he did, what of that? ‘To say that he made mistakes is to 
say that he made war’ says Napier of Wellington, and every sensible 
man knows it. But why is the Government so intent upon fastening 
mistakes upon Sir Redvers Buller only? Cannot Sir Redvers Buller 
be vindicated without injury to Lord Roberts, or, in other words, 
cannot Lord Roberts’s reputation take care of itself without the 
coddling of Government? If not, the country has most assuredly 
been defrauded of 100,000/. I, for my part, should be loth to believe 
this. Yet by its action the Government is constantly placing Lord 
Roberts in a false position. What would have been easier, for 
instance, when the press assailed the reappointment of Sir Redvers 
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Baller at Aldershot, than for the Government to have answered boldly : 
‘This appointment is approved by our chosen Commander-in-Chief, 
who has our entire confidence and we mean to stand by it.’ Instead 
of which Mr. Brodrick whimpered, ‘Oh! please! it is such a little 
appointment, only two years.’ And then, instead of supporting his 
chosen Commander-in-Chief, he fell to bullying his selected scape- 
goat. 

I repeat that, meagre as are the documents now open to us, I 
perceive, rightly or wrongly, all the signs of an old and discreditable 
game which has been played by successive Governments for two cen- 
turies. I have not searched into the cases of Byng, Fowke, Howe, 
Burgoyne, Clinton, Warren Hastings, the Duke of York, and Sir 
Charles Grey, to say nothing of many others, without learning some- 
thing of such matters. It may be objected that the Government is 
made up of upright and honourable gentlemen. Undoubtedly it is; 
and assuredly Mr. Brodrick in private life is an upright, courteous, 
and honourable gentleman. So likewise was William Pitt ; and yet he 
abandoned Warren Hastings, the Duke of York, and Sir Charles Grey 
to disgraceful persecution, although Grey fortunately proved to be too 
strong forhim. Since I have mentioned Howe and Burgoyne, let me, 
to remove all possibility of misunderstanding, repudiate all idea of 
associating any living Minister’s name with that of Germaine. It 
is rather the weak violence of Newcastle, who was not without his 
virtues, than the calculating rascality of Lord George which is appa- 
rent in the present case. An old saying teaches us that most of the 
mischief in this world arises not from vice but from cowardice; and 
certain it is that there are strains which the moral fibre of the party 
politician is unable to withstand. Let me add that I am no party 
man. No student of our military history can help abominating the 
name of party; and I have no wish to add the peculiar vices of the 
party politician to those which belong to my own profession. 

Lastly (since even the obscurest individual must guard himself 
against possible imputations), may I be allowed to add that I have 
written this paper entirely of my own motion and prompted by no 
personal motives? It is perfectly true that Devonshire men hang 
together, as the phrase is, and that both Sir Redvers Buller and I 
are Devonshire men ; and anyone who cares to know it is welcome 
to the information that I have known Sir Redvers from my boyhood 
upwards. But I am far too jealous for my county to wish that any 
man who has disgraced it shall be spared for a moment; I should 
much prefer to see him hanged, whoever he might be. Sir Redvers, 
as far as this present paper is concerned, is to me no more than the 
latest of a long list of military scapegoats who have been branded 
with the sins of careless and inefficient Governments ; and this ques- 
tion of scapegoats is not a personal but a national one. As long 
as Governments are permitted without penalty to drift into wars 
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unprepared, as the present Government did in October 1899, and to 
lay the blame on their Generals, so long shall we live under the 
shadow of a great national peril. Possibly it is less any particular 
Government than the system which is at fault, as Lord Salisbury 
said ; but in that case can nothing be done to adapt that system to 
our military needs? Two centuries of bitter experience have proved 
it to be damnable for all military purposes; surely it is time at least 
to attempt some amendment of it. Is the evil precedent of Byng 
eternally to dominate us? If Ministers cannot bring themselves to 
be advised on military matters by their military counsellors, which is 
the true root of all the evil, is it too much to insist that they shall 
instruct themselves at least in the alphabet of war? Or must we 
wait for a day of wrath, of which some new Voltaire will write: 
‘ Il est bon de tuer de temps en temps un Ministre pour encourager 
les autres’ ? 
J. W. FORTESCUE. 
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WITH THE BOERS 
ON THE NORTH OF THE TUGELA 


So many errors have crept into the published reports of these 
operations, both as to the positions occupied by the Boers and the 
strength in which they were held, that, now that peace is happily 
concluded, I think a statement of what came under my own obser- 
vation may be interesting, and possibly of importance to the British 
public. 

I would first premise that I have no bias on either side; no desire 
to attack or to defend anyone, only to tell what I saw, and what I 
know to be the facts. Though a German by birth, and formerly an 
officer in the German Army, I have lived in England, and have 
many friends here. I have also resided eight years in the Transvaal, 
on terms of intimacy with many of the leading men there. I was 
one of the Commissioners appointed by the Transvaal Government 
to pacify Johannesburg after the Jameson Raid and prevent the 
further spilling of blood in that abortive affair, in which object we 
were happily successful. I mention this only to show that I am 
well acquainted with the Boers, and know their strong points and 
their weak ones. 

The story of the origin of the war is a thrice-told one, but there 
are one or two points that it may be interesting to bring out. 
Undoubtedly the Boers were led into their disastrous undertaking 
by the following inducements, and not least by that which I have 
placed No. 4 in the list : 

(1) Their overmastering desire to establish a United Dutch 
Commonwealth in South Africa, from the Cape to the Zambesi. 

(2) Their belief that only so could they put an end to the 
intrigues of the Rand capitalists. 

(3) The positive assurances they received that they would be 
joined in their enterprise by at least 40,000 to 50,000 of the 
Cape Dutch. 

(4) Their reliance on European intervention in case of war. 
The certainty of this had been constantly insisted on by their envoy, 
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Dr. Leyds, who was purposely misled by more astute diplomatists 
than himself. For instance, that very clever man, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, assured him of help. This gentleman 
thought it highly probable that the force of public opinion in Ger- 
many, which ran very high, would compel the Government to 
intervene on behalf of the Boers. Once Germany and England 
were embroiled, France would back out, and, in conjunction with 
Russia, be free to deal with Germany. But the German Govern- 
ment was too clever to walk into suchatrap. Indeed, as early as 
the month of October 1897, a most emphatic warning was sent to 
President Kruger that Germany would not on any account what- 
ever allow herself to become involved in any quarrel between 
England and the Transvaal, and that he was not to believe the 
information supplied to him by Dr. Leyds. This warning was 
conveyed to the President, and delivered to him, in the presence of 
at least twelve members of the Volksraad, by a friend of the Transvaal 
Government, at the request and on the authority of the present 
German Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Baron von Richthofen, 
who had worked with Lord Cromer in Egypt for thirteen years, and 
appreciated the English character in the highest degree. The 
President, however, as we know, disregarded the warning, and still 
continued to place implicit trust in his emissary’s information, with 
disastrous results to his country and himself. 

The unfortunate individual who conveyed the warning to deaf 
ears, and minds set on a foregone conclusion, henceforth was looked on 
at Pretoria as an enemy of the Transvaal and a friend to England. 

(5) The last point, which I believe weighed very” heavily in 
the scale of war, was the Boers’ long acquaintance with the vacil- 
lating policy of England in South Africa. None of them believed— 
and I know I am stating the fact—that, if they made a big fight 
for independence, England would see it out to the bitter end. 

Besides all this, they never dreamed, any more than the English 
themselves, that the British Colonies would rally so enthusiastically 
to the aid of the Mother Country. Possibly, had they known, it 
might have given them pause. I confess frankly that I believed 
in the justice of the Boer cause, and I joined in their fight for 
freedom and independence, as it seemed to me then. Perhaps one’s 
views are somewhat modified now by fuller knowledge. In many 
respects it was a gallant fight against long odds, though the Boers 
of course were greatly helped by the nature of their country, and 
still more by the astounding blunders of their opponents. 

The Boer on the defensive is superb; on the offensive he is an 
absolute failure. Firstly, because most of them lack the courage to 
attack, except in overwhelming strength ; and, secondly, because the 
Boer forces are without discipline or military organisation. Had it 
been otherwise, the English army would have been swept out of 
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Natal long before the reinforcements arrived. On the other hand, 
had the English generals understood the character and methods of 
their enemy, or known auything of his country, the war would have 
been ended two years sooner. 

Next, as to the number of Boers and Cape Dutch who actually 
took part in the fighting. About this there has been much con- 
troversy and many misstatements made, but I believe the following 
figures are fairly accurate. 

The fighting men, amongst whom quite young lads are included, 
did not number more than 60,000 in the two Republics. 

It was believed in Pretoria that at least 40,000 Cape Dutch 
would join them as soon as fighting commenced; indeed, they were 
promised that number, but not more than 12,000 kept their word. 

It may therefore be fairly estimated that the Boer forces never 
exceeded a total of 75,000 men, including the small German, French, 
Irish, and other commandoes that joined them at the commencement 
of the war. The number of foreigners who joined after the com- 
mencement was insignificant, and has been very much exaggerated 
in the press. Of these 75,000 men, 10,000 were always away on 
leave. Discipline, as has been said, was very lax, and, indeed, very 
difficult to enforce, and considerably more than double this number 
absented themselves without leave. In the first place, they were not 
over-anxious to risk their lives in battle, and in the second were 
much concerned about their farms and cattle, so they preferred to 
stay away from commando, and to pay the penalty for so doing if 
they were caught. 

It is therefore correct to say that never at any period of the war 
were there more than 35,000 men actually under arms at the same 
time. 

This weakness of their enemy was never, I believe, realised by the 
English generals ; probably they were misled by the great mobility 
of the Boers, by which they were enabled so rapidly to concentrate 
their forces at a given point. Moreover the English Intelligence 
Department was lamentably inefficient, at least at the beginning of 
the war, though no doubt it improved somewhat in the later stages. 
Why, Sir Redvers Buller in his telegram to the Secretary of State 
for War, on the disastrous day of Colenso, says: ‘ Twenty thousand 
men, I consider, faced us to-day.’ As a matter of fact, no more than 
5,000 Boers were on the Colenso position that day, and of these only 
1,500 were in the fighting line! The rest were sitting behind the 
rocks drinking coffee and smoking. 

Again, in his despatch written after Spion Kop, in which he 
80 severely censured Sir Charles Warren for his dilatory execution of 
the turning movement entrusted to him, he says that whereas when 
he gave the order to move there was only 4,000 Boers in front of 
him, this number was increased to 15,000 by this delay ! 
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In all Natal there were 13,000 Boers at this time. Of these 
6,000 were round Ladysmith, 5,000 at Colenso,.and 2,000 scattered 
in small commandoes along the Upper Tugela as far as Van Reenen’s 
Pass. So that the whole line from Colenso to Van Reenen’s Pass, a 
distance of twenty-two miles, was held by no more than 7,000 men. 

It should, however, be added that about one-halfof the 6,000 round 
Ladysmith were, at times, available to reinforce the Tugela line. 

The English Intelligence Department was apparently very ill 
informed as to the Boer armaments in Pretoria, and this notwith- 
standing the large sums of money expended to obtain information. 

The Boers made no great secret of their warlike preparations, 
and this will be seen from the fact that, about six months before the 
war, a director of one of the most important mines on the Rand and 
myself were shown over the arsenal at Pretoria by Major Erasmus, 
and saw the vast accumulation of guns, rifles, ammunition, and 
stores of all kinds they had collected. It would have been quite 
easy for an agent of the English Government to have done likewise, 
and why in the name of common-sense wasn’t it done ? 

One more instance of gross neglect on the part of the Intelligence 
Department, and I have done. Though Natal had been a British 
colony for I don’t know how many years, but very many, no map of 
the Upper Tugela, and the country lying between it and Ladysmith, 
was in existence. Had such a map been forthcoming, it would have 
been impossible for Generals Buller and Warren to make the 
dreadful blunders they did. 

All these are preliminaries, but they have very important bear- 
ings on the causes and conduct of the war. 

When the Boer forces were mobilised, a short time before the 
declaration of war, I was in Johannesburg, and with the commando 
from that place was hurried off to the Natal border with all speed. 

Sir George White with his 12,000 men having been securely 
locked up in Ladysmith, which he should never have attempted to 
hold, General Joubert set out with 6,000 men to overrun Southern 
Natal, and drive the English into. the sea. This was on the 14th of 
November, 1899. On the 21st he had got as far south as the Mooi 
River, and the hopes of the Boers ran high, for they were pretty 
near Pietermaritzburg, and the way seemed open to them to the sea. 
But on the 23rd General Hildyard attacked them at Willow Grange, 
and though the action was by no means decisive, it was sufficiently 
so for the burghers, who hastily retreated in a state of scare. Their 
behaviour on this occasion was of the gravest augury for the 
ultimate success of their enterprise, for how could they hope to wit 
South Africa if they were incapable of acting on the offensive, and 
fled in panic at the very first check ? 

Talking the affair over with several of the commandants, ané 
pointing out how serious a blow such conduct must be to their 
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hopes, the answer universally was, ‘ Oh, this is nothing. By-and-by 
the English will attack us; then you will see our burghers are no 
cowards. Besides, the English will make such mistakes as now may 
seem incredible to you.’ 

This prophecy has proved true. The Boers have fought well 
behind their rocks and in their trenches; but what a terrible sum of 
brave English fellows have lost their lives by the blunders of their 
commanders, who time after time failed to recognise the power of 
the Boers in a strong defensive position. 

I have said, and it is admitted on all hands, that the Boers 
fought well: behind their defensive works; but they, like all un- 
disciplined, and some disciplined, troops, were peculiarly liable to 
panic during a night attack. Witness what took place on the night 
of the 9th of December, 1899, when the gallant attack on Lombard’s 
Kop and its ‘ Long Tom’ proved so successful. The panic this caused 
amongst the burghers is almost beyond belief, for they fled in all 
directions. I was present myself, arriving on the scene after the 
gun had been destroyed, and out of the whole Heidelberg, Klip 
River, commando of 500 men, all we could rally to retake the 
battery were nine men! I firmly believe that, had Sir George 
White organised a night attack in sufficient force, he could have 
broken through the Boer lines with ease and crumpled up the 
attack. 

On General Joubert’s hasty retreat from the South my 
commando was suddenly ordered to the Tugela. Then camethe fateful 
15th of December, when the battle of Colenso was fought. Scarcely 
a battle though, rather a slaughter of brave but helpless men. 

The Boer position was well chosen on a rocky ridge, about 
seventy feet high. In front of it, at a distance varying from 
200 to 400 yards, ran the Tugela, a swift broad stream between 
absolutely precipitous banks, twenty to thirty feet in height, 
obviously impassable to troops, except by bridging, even if there 
had been no enemy to oppose the passage ! 

There were originally two bridges over the river, but one, the 
railway bridge, was destroyed by the British fire; the other, a 
waggon bridge, so narrow as only to admit one waggon at a time, was 
fully commanded by the Boer guns. 

The ridge itself was very steep, and over all its face were great 
boulders, which no man could climb except on his hands and knees. 
Behind the ridge was a valley, and beyond this a hill running 
nearly parallel to it. Behind this second hill were the Boer 
laagers. Neither on theridge itself, nor at the foot of it, as Sir A. Conan 
Doyle has erroneously stated in his ‘Great Boer War,’ were there 
any trenches. The Boers simply lay behind the boulders. 

They had but few guns mounted, and General Botha, who was in 
command, General Lucas Meyer having left on urgent business for 
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Pretoria, built several forts, and placed therein tree-trunks to 
imitate guns. This was to draw the British fire, which it success- 
fully did. 

Throughout the 14th the Boer position, including the sham 
batteries, was furiously bombarded, without any casualties resulting ; 
the burghers meanwhile sitting behind the rocks or in their laagers 
behind the hill, eating, drinking, and smoking in perfect security. 
Of course no reply was made by the Boers either with gun or rifle, as 
they did not wish to reveal their position. 

On the morning of the 15th, as day broke, we watched the long 
lines of the British force advancing over the wide plain which rises 
gently from the Tugela for a distance of about 5,000 yards, and is as 
smooth almost as a glacis. On they came in serried ranks of 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, moving as steadily as though on a 
parade ground. 

General Buller had under his command five batteries of field 
artillery (thirty guns), sixteen naval guns, 3,000 cavalry, and 16,000 
infantry, and against him, perched up behind the rocks, were 1,500 
riflemen ! 

Surely he was not going to attack the impossible Colenso 
position, even with such an overwhelming force as this? But he 
was, and it seemed to us who watched that he must have suddenly 
gone mad. 

The artillery kept up a terrific fire, but without effect —all it did 
was to make a deafening noise. 

In front of the Tugela, ie. on the English side, was a deep 
donga, running almost parallel to the Boer position and distant 
from it about 2,000 yards. Into this the artillery and infantry dis- 
appeared for a time. Suddenly, whilst we watched with breathless 
surprise, twelve guns came out of the donga on our side at full gallop, 
halted at about 1,100 yards in front of us, and unlimbered. 

It was cruel and pitiable to watch, for before the brave gunners, 
who had been brought there to their death, could fire more than 
a round each from two of their guns, the rain of death descended 
on them, and men and horses were laid low. 

Now some infantry regiments advanced out of the donga, and 
lying down and firing, and then creeping on, got to within about 
800 yards of our position. Further than this they could not get, 
dauntless as they were, in face of the fire that met them. 

The story of the gallant attempt to recover the guns need 
not be repeated here. Probably it will live in English memories as 
long as gallant deeds are held in honour. But it was a useless 
waste of life, and all the more to be regretted since the guns might 
have been saved without the loss of a single life. Had the General 
had his wits about him, he could have held the donga with three 
or four of his regiments which had not come under fire, and not a 
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Boer could have approached his guns. At first we could not believe 
they were abandoned, and it was only after the withdrawal of the 
main British army that we ventured out to take them. 

Whilst this storm of bullets from the ridge was dealing death 
and destruction amongst the gunners and the infantry that, at last, 
came to their support, we, in the Boer position, were practically in 
safety. The artillery were firing over our heads, and the rifle fire 
fell much too short, most of the bullets striking about the foot of 
the ridge. Probably both men and officers were misled by the 
clearness of the South African atmosphere, in which distances are 
apparently diminished by one half, for the rifles, we were afterwards 
told, had their sights put up to only 400 yards. By two o'clock 
in the afternoon an order was passed along from the right of 
the Boer line, that the burghers were to cease firing, as it was an 
unchristian and inhuman thing to continue the slaughter of men 
who were helpless and defenceless. 

This is a fact I can vouch for, extraordinary as it may seem; 
and [ think it is only due to the burghers that it should be put on 
record to the great credit of their humanity and kindliness. By 
this time the beautiful green plain below us was strewn with dead 
and wounded men in khaki, and it was a pitiable sight to see so 
many brave lives so uselessly sacrificed. Uselessly indeed, and 
almost wantonly, for I repeat again most emphatically that the 
Colenso position was an impossible one to take by direct attack, the 
river being impassable, even if there had been no Boers on the other 
side. 

The Boer loss on that day was three killed and eight wounded. 
These figures, which are absolutely authentic, speak for themselves, 
and need no further comment. 

That evening I was sent with my commando as escort to 
fifteen officers and 146 men, captured in the donga referred to, as 
far as Modderspruit, en route to Pretoria. On the road I tried to 
buy a water-bottle from one of the prisoners, but was told they had 
been ordered to leave their bottles behind in camp, since they would 
find plenty of water in the Tugela! If this be true, no wonder the 
poor fellows suffered so much from thirst, as General Buller 
complained in his despatch. 

Before leaving the subject of the attack on Colenso, I should 
like to draw attention to the inefficacy of the fire of the naval 
guns on the railway bridge. The pillars were of hewn stone, and 
they were hit, especially the middle one, dozens of times. The 
girders were smashed, and the whole superstructure toppled down, 
but where the shells struck the stone pillars they exploded without 
effect, merely making indentations about a quarter of an inch deep. 
Those pillars are still standing, and the trains are running over them, 
so there must have been something defective in the shells. 
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After his repulse at Colenso on the 15th of December, General 
Buller remained quiet in his camp at Chievely till the 10th of January, 
by which time he had been reinforced by Sir Charles Warren’s 
division, bringing his force up to a total of over 30,000 men of all 
arms. His artillery too had been greatly strengthened, and he was 
now master of more than sixty guns. 

The Boer leaders expected a renewed attack on Colenso, but even 
General Buller couldn’t fall into such an error as that after his past 
experience. Those of the foreign commando who had some 
military experience fully expected he would make his next attack 
higher up the Tugela opposite Robinson’s Farm. Here the river 
makes a sharp bend to the south. The peninsula formed by this 
bend is perfectly flat, and without any cover on it; it is two anda 
half miles wide, by about one and a half deep, and two miles to the 
north of it are hills of a moderate height, which were not occupied 
by the Boers. On the southern or British side of the river was a 
long ridge of some height, hidden behind which the whole British 
army could have advanced unseen to within two hundred yards of 
the river. Across the river was a drift with easy entrance and exit, 
where the water was only knee-deep. 

Many a time I have crossed it, going to within about 1,500 
yards of the camp at Chievely, and never encountered an outpost, 
and only once a patrol, and then with disastrous consequences to 
myself, as will hereafter appear—and this was within six miles of 
the Boer position ! 

I am quite sure that an enterprising Boer commander, such as 
De Wet and De La Rey afterwards proved themselves to be, could 
have surprised the Chievely camp, either from this drift or from 
Hlangwane Hill on the extreme Boer left, and inflicted severe loss on 
his enemy. Surely this drift was unknown to the English generals, 
or Sir Charles Warren would never have been sent by the round- 
about way to Ladysmith via Acton Homes, or even North Hoek, 
when he had a direct and fairly easy path open to him? 

Before I attempt to describe what actually took place at Spion 
Kop it will be useful, for the proper understanding of that fatal 
affair, to detail the position of the Boer commandos in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

At and behind Colenso were about 5,000 Boers. Between 
Colenso and Robinson’s Drift, five miles to the west, were very few 
men ; the nearest commando to the drift being fifty of the Swazi- 
land Mounted Police, but they were two miles behind it; three and 
a half miles further west, with their laager one and a half miles from 
the river, and behind the hills, was the Bethel commando of about 
180 men; one mile still further west the Ermelo commando of 400 
men; next to them the Johannesburg commando of 700. Then 
came a great gap of nearly five miles, and beyond it, close under 
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Spion Kop, was Schalk Burger’s commando of 300. Further west 
of Schalk Burger, but in close proximity, was another commando 
of about 400 under Beyers. The total of Boers, then, between 
Colenso and Spion Kop did not exceed 2,000 men. From Colenso, 
right up to the position occupied by the Johannesburg commando, 
well to the west of Robinson’s Drift, there were no guns whatever in 
position. 

How easy, then, it will be seen, would it have been for the 
English general to have forced his way into Ladysmith via this 
drift. It only wanted a little enterprise and a little knowledge, but 
both were wanting. 

In dealing with the number of Boers opposed to Buller and 
Warren, it is only right to explain that they could have been 
reinforced by three or four thousand men from Colenso without 
much difficulty, except that it would have rather dangerously 
denuded that position. However, neither on the day of the Spion 
Kop attack nor on the day following were any reinforcements sent, 
for an attack on Hlangwane or Robinson’s Drift was certainly 
expected. On the 16th of January Lyttelton’s brigade crossed the 
Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift, and -on the same night Sir Charles 
Warren marched rapidly westward to Trichard’s Drift, five miles 
distant, his object being to swing round on the Boer right and 
outflank their position in front of Potgieter’s Drift. By the 18th his 
troops were all over the river. By the evening of the 20th he had 
forced back the weakly held Boer line some few miles, and if his 
attack had been vigorously pressed, his object would have been 
attained. 

The Boers in front of him were, no doubt, badly scared by his 
attack, feeble as it was, for Schalk Burger and his whole commando 
bolted en masse, some of them fleeing even as far as Newcastle. 
For this exploit Schalk Burger, whose official title was ‘ Vecht 
General’ (fighting general), was henceforth nicknamed ‘ Viucht 
General’ (fleeing general). 

During the 21st and 22nd of January Sir Charles Warren 
continued his steady, slow advance, pressing the Boers back before 
him. He had lost 300 men in these operations, but the burghers’ 
loss, as usual, was slight, though I do not know the exact amount 
of it. 

On Sir Charles Warren’s right front stood the Spion Kop moun- 
tain, some 1,500 feet high ; and some evil fate put it into his head 
that this bare inaccessible hill was the key of the position, and must 
be captured before he could continue his advance. General Buller 
apparently agreed with him. So on the night of the 22nd a force of 
about 1,500 men, under General Woodgate, was sent on this errand, 
and succeeded in reaching the summit unobserved. 

Now Spion Kop had never, strictly speaking, been held by the 
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Boers in any force at all; they were too clever for that, knowing 
that it was waterless, and that any commando occupying it would 
have to surrender once it was cut off from its base, which could 
very easily be done. Consequently the top was only held by a small 
outpost, chiefly for signalling purposes, since from there the com- 
manders round Ladysmith could be kept informed of what was going 
on in the British lines. 

When General Woodgate and his men seized the summit, there 
were actually only about twelve Boers on it. One of these fired his 
rifle as the English approached, and then all twelve bolted and hid 
in a small donga on the far side of the plateau. 

General Woodgate did not take the precaution to thoroughly 
investigate the position, but entrenched himself in the middle of 
the plateau, and then waited for daylight. A fatal mistake, some- 
thing like Majuba over again, and it cost him his life and the loss of 
so many brave men besides. 

Now, when the twelve Boers found themselves unmolested in 
their hiding-place, they collected their scattered wits, and one of 
them presently volunteered to clamber down the steep mountain 
side and acquaint the field cornet of the Boksburg commando with 
the position of affairs. The moment he heard how the British had 
entrenched themselves, and that the edges of the plateau were un- 
defended, he called for volunteers to go up and attack them. The 
confusion amongst the Boers when they first heard that the British 
had occupied Spion Kop was indescribable, and the most part were 
for an immediate retreat. However, eventually between two and 
three hundred determined men answered the call, and went up to 
the attack. In the grey dawn they crept up the steep side of the 
mountain unmolested. There were no English outposts nor even 4 
sentry to see them, General Woodgate, it is to be supposed, being 
lulled into a fatal security in his trenches, which, by the by, owing 
to the nature of the ground, were very shallow and afforded but little 
protection. 

By this time it was daylight, though a slight mist hung over the 
summit, and the Boers, having effected a lodgment on the edge of 
the plateau, opened a most destructive fire on the thickly crowded 
troops in front of them. Meanwhile those of the Boers who had 
fled on the first news of the taking of the hill, hearing the brisk 
firing, turned back, and reinforced their comrades in considerable 
numbers. The Boer artillery and the dreaded pom-poms now 
opened a heavy fire on the doomed men crowded together in the 
centre of the plateau ; the rifle fire mercilessly scourged them hour 
after hour ; and without water, in that burning heat, it is wonderful 
they could endure the punishment as they did. 

When General Woodgate fell, and Colonel Thorneycroft was 
given the command, the fact was soon known to the Boers, and 
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I have no hesitation in saying it encouraged them greatly. They 
themselves have a great respect for seniority, and they thought at 
once that so junior an officer, brave as he was known to be, would 
have little power of command over his men. 

As the day wore on, reinforcements were hurried up by General 
Warren, only to add to the awful medley of wounded, dead, and 
dying men, and, to make confusion worse confounded, stubbornly, 
doggedly, the men held on in this inferno till night came, and then 
Thorneycroft ordered the retreat. 

Notwithstanding that the Boers had had all the best of the fight, 
and had suffered very little loss, whilst inflicting a very heavy one 
on their enemy, they had fully made up their minds that the position 
could not be taken, and were prepared to retreat the next morning. 
But, as we know, it was the English who retreated, and the Boers 
could hardly believe their eyes when daylight next morning revealed 
the fact to them. 

Such is the true history of the Spion Kop affair; conceived in 
ignorance and ending in confusion unspeakable! What else could 
it end in, with divided authority at the fighting line, and want of 
organisation and intelligent direction on the part of the General 
Commanding in Chief? 

And yet General Buller cries aloud day by day for the publication 
of more papers, and yet more papers ! 

Let us fervently hope that the whole sad business may be 
decently interred as soon as possible, so that the last poor shreds of 
a once great reputation may not be destroyed. 

Two incidents connected with the English system, or rather no- 
system, of patrols should be mentioned, and then I have done with 
the Tugela operations. 

Riding along the Tugela, opposite and not far from Potgieter’s 
Drift, with a small patrol of my own commando, on the road to 
Colenso, I inquired of two German officers I met if it was safe to 
take the direct road, near the river. I was told there were at times 
some English pickets on the other side of the river, but they rarely 
fired on small parties. I therefore advanced with only four men, 
but as soon as we reached the open, rifle fire was opened on us at 
about four hundred yards’ range, and we of course galloped for our 
lives towards some Zulu Kaffir huts two hundred yards ahead. A 
Kaffir hut is round like a bee-hive, and made of grass, and of course 
no protection from modern rifle bullets. Whoever was in charge of 
the picket was ignorant of this, for the moment we got behind the 
hut firing ceased. Had our friends the enemy only known, they 
might have killed us all with one volley ! 

The careless outlook that English patrols keep is very remarkable. 
They seem only to look to the front, or where they expect to see 
the enemy. I have several times passed unobserved between a 
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patrol and Chievely camp, simply because no one looked round to 
see me. 

I have said before, and I repeat it now most emphatically, that 
if the Boers had only had more initiative in attack, they could have 
easily approached General Buller’s camp unseen and could have 
created a panic without parallel. There is, however, one excuse for 
them, and that is their great weakness in numbers. 

I have crossed the Tugela by the drift I have called ‘ Robinson’s’ 
many and many a time, but almost always at night on patrol duty, 
in the endeavour to get as near Chievely camp as possible. At 
first we approached very cautiously, not wishing to be captured. 
But finding there were no outposts and but few patrols, we grew 
bolder, and each time got nearer to the camp. On the 14th of 
February, from the top of a kopje distant about a mile from the 
camp, I had the satisfaction of looking down on the vast English 
array. As day broke, the thousands of tents were plainly revealed, 
and the men running about between them, and in the clear morning 
air the smoke of innumerable camp fires went up to heaven. It 
seemed almost incredible we could get so near so great an army 
unperceived, yet so it was. After feasting our eyes on the wonder- 
ful sight for a short time we descended the kopje, to see how near 
we could approach. We had got within about half a mile, 
when suddenly rifle fire was opened on us by about one hundred 
men, and we turned and rode for our lives. Whizz, whizz all 
around us went the Lee-Metford bullets. Fortunately all but 
myself escaped untouched, but I received a bullet in my jaw that 
ended my experiences on the Tugela. I was taken to the 
admirable Russian hospital at Newcastle, and there I lay for nine 
weeks. 

In the meantime Cronje had surrendered at Paardeberg, 
Ladysmith and Kimberley had been relieved, and the Boers had 
retreated to the Biggarsberg, whence General Buller allowed them 
‘to retire, almost unmolested, with all their stores, ammunition, and 
artillery. 

As soon as I could get about I went down to Glencoe and saw 
General Botha, who had become Commandant-General after Joubert’s 
‘death. In the presence of General Erasmus I urged on him the 
necessity of reorganising the foreign elements, and offered my 
services to that end. The general agreed that something should 
be done with them, and asked me to see him again in the Free 
State as soon as I was well. 

On the 20th of May, after a visit to Pretoria, I went down to 
Rhenoster Spruit and saw the general. I reported to him the 
confusion reigning in the capital; that an adventurer of the worst 
fame had been placed in command of the foreign legions ; that De 
Souza, the late General Joubert’s chief clerk, was giving orders as 
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though he were commander-in-chief, and that all the officials seemed 
to be losing their heads. 

The general replied that the foreigners were most troublesome 
in every way ; they had not been invited into the country, and he 
didn’t want them, as he preferred to carry on the war with his 
own people, and not with the aid of strangers. He further said 
there was no use in concealing the fact that the burghers were 
very much dispirited, and that the end of the war was near at hand. 
It was quite pitiable to see the utter dejection of the man, who 
seemed to have lost all hope. It was on this occasion that I met 
General De Wet, and he was the only man amongst the commanders 
I encountered whose spirit appeared unbroken. To him and to 
General De La Rey, I believe, it was entirely due that the struggle 
was continued. Amongst the few Boers who then had any fight left 
in them, I met an old man from Rustenburg named Van Zijl, who 
told me that after the fall of Johannesburg and Pretoria the war 
would only in reality begin. I did not believe a word of it, I 
confess, thinking it was only the usual Boer brag and boasting. 
How wrong I was, events have proved, though I thought I under- 
stood the Boer character. All the same, I fully believe that the 
war might have been speedily ended had the British generals not 
treated their enemy quite so leniently, and pressed their attack 
with greater vigour. 

In the belief that the war was practically over, and the cause, 
for which we had sacrificed so much, lost, a comrade and myself 
rode off to Johannesburg, where we arrived very shortly before its 
surrender. Now, with a brief statement of the facts with regard 
to the attempted destruction of the mines, and how the attempt was 
frustrated, I will end my story. 

The town was full of rumours as to the intention of the Govern- 
ment to destroy the mines before the arrival of the English, and 
it was said that the Acting Minister of Mines had in stock a large 
quantity of dynamite for that purpose, and had actually made 
borings in the shafts in which to place it. Walking one night 
through the dimly lighted street, I heard my name called, and, 
turning round, found Judge Kock close to me. After some pre- 
liminary talk he told me that President Kruger had privately 
given him full authority to wreck the mines, though officially he 
was supposed to be dead against such a measure. 

Now, before the war, I had been on friendly terms with several 
of the leading mining men, and for that reason, and because I was 
entirely opposed to so wanton a piece of vandalism, I determined 
to do all in my power to frustrate the scheme. It was no good 
seeking help from Dr. Krause, then Acting Commandant of Johannes- 
burg, for he had no force or following available to prevent such a 
thing. Many of the people too, I knew, were infuriated by the 
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near approach of the English, and were ripe for any mischief. There 
was, then, only one way in which I could hope to do any good, and 
that was by feigning to be in a more destructive humour than the 
judge himself, and trusting in the chapter of accidents to help me. 
Accordingly I proposed that I should take on myself the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the President’s orders; but this the judge 
declined, saying he would see the thing through himself, and that 
it was best he should, he being a burgher and I a foreigner. 

A protocol was drawn up setting out, in all due form, what was 
intended to be done, and the authority for our action. This was 
signed at the Grand National Hotel by Judge Kock, and I signed 
after him. About 200 men, in the humour for any mischief, were 
collected, and we marched off in the direction of Ophirton, close to 
the Ferreira~-Deep Mine. We could hear the booming of the cannon 
on Klip River, and knew that the English would soon be in Johannes- 
burg. This made our people more eager to begin the work of de- 
struction. 

Judge Kock, who had remained behind in the town, now sent 
word that we were to ride to the Robinson Mine, where he would join 
us. So back we all went through the town, a motley, angry crew, and 
halted at the mine. Then I informed Mr. Kriekhaus, the manager, 
a trusted official who had been appointed by the Government to work 
the mine, that it was to be destroyed by order of the Government. 
He demanded the production of my authority, and said he would 
defend the mine against all comers, with force of arms if necessary. 
I answered that Judge Kock had the President’s authority, and I 
had his order to carry out the work. 

Mr. Kriekhaus had only two of the mine police with him, and, 
of course, was powerless to prevent the destruction of the mine. All 
that either he or I could do was to gain what time we could, though 
he had no suspicion that I was as anxious as himself to save the 
property. 

A lengthy wrangle now ensued between the manager, his officers, 
and myself, in which many of the workmen joined. The latter com- 
plained they had not received their pay, and that the Government 
owed them six weeks’ wages. Mr. Kriekhaus said he had 10,000/. in 
gold in the office with which to pay them, and begged that the place 
might not be blown up till he had settled with the men. Judge 
Kock had not yet arrived, and my men were every moment growing 
more impatient to begin their work. Just then Acting Chief Detec- 
tive Burkhard, who had all along known of Judge Kock’s plans and 
approved them, came to me in hot haste to report that the judge 
had been arrested by order of Dr. Krause. This fortunately gave 
me more authority with the men, for the leadership now devolved on 
myself. I told them what had happened to the jndge, and suggested 
we should allow the manager to pay off his men before we did any- 
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thing, telling them how hard it would be for the poor fellows and 
their wives to lose their wages. To my great surprise and no small 
pleasure, they consented. Mr. Kriekhaus then said he couldn’t 
settle up before five o’clock in the evening, and then he would clear 
out and let them do what they liked—would we give him till then? 
To this they also consented, and I gave him my word that no harm 
should be done till the last man was paid off, and thereat the work- 
men standing round raised a hearty cheer. Now we tied our horses 
under the shade of the trees near by, to await the appointed hour. 
I now felt pretty sure I should succeed in my object, and my mind 
was more at ease. 

Now, as we waited, I began to try to talk over some of the more 
reasonable of the men, hinting cautiously that perhaps it was a pity after 
allto wreck so valuable a property. Time went on; it was now nearly 
4 p.M., and we had been out since 5 a.M. without anything to eat or 
drink, except some water. All were desperately hungry and thirsty, 
and growing weary of the task they had undertaken. So when I 
finally suggested we should give it up and. go back to Johannesburg 
they agreed; so back we went in double quick time, and left our 
dynamite in the show yard outside the town, where the English must 
have found it after the occupation. So the Robinson Mine was saved 
after all. 

I know I had the credit of acting with Judge Kock heart and 
soul in his attempt to destroy the Robinson Mine; but whatever 
others may think, I have the satisfaction of knowing that I was 
mainly instrumental in saving it. 

I was one of the very last to leave Johannesburg, and as I passed 
Orange Grove for Pretoria I was fired on by a British patrol. 

Believing that after the fall of Pretoria the war would quickly 
come to an end, I induced half-a-dozen friends to go on a big-game 
shooting trip in the North-East Transvaal. After spending some 
time in the Zoutpansberg district, we passed into Portuguese territory, 
intending there to await the declaration of peace. When the war, 
having burst out with renewed vigour, seemed likely to continue for 
some time, a friend and myself endeavoured to recross the frontier 
to the Transvaal and take a hand again. But we were both laid up 
with malarial fever, in my case developing into ‘ blackwater’ fever, 
and when we recovered the Portuguese authorities stopped us and 
escorted us down to Delagoa Bay, whence we took passage to Europe 
in May 1901. 

A. VON MALTZAN. 
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HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE 


To look a gift horse in the mouth is, as we have all been taught by 
the maxims of proverbial philosophy, an ungracious act. But sup- 
pose the recipient of the gift horse is of opinion that the steed was 
only given under compulsion, and that, even if this were not so, the 
donor had already received full consideration for the present, and 
utterly in excess of its intrinsic value, he can hardly be blamed if 
he declines to accept the horse as a gift. I trust, therefore, I may 
be pardoned if I venture to express the opinion that the outburst of 
enthusiasm with which the Boer generals have been received by the 
British public is utterly unjustified by the facts of the case. 

What are the bottom facts of the war just concluded? I fully 
admit that our English pro-Boers are acting logically and consistently 
in paying homage and respect to the Boer leaders on their arrival 
upon British soil. From the commencement of this weary war these 
champions of a defeated cause have contended, in season and out 
of season, that the Boers represented right and justice, that they 
were the aggressed, not the aggressors, and that they deserved the 
respect of all honest men. Holding this belief, however unreason- 
able it may seem to me, I cannot wonder if our pro-Boers hasten 
to-day to express their admiration for the champions of Boer 
Independence. They may be wrong—in my opinion they are 
utterly wrong—in their views, but, as they have held these views 
from the commencement, I, for one, can only respect them for 
having the courage of their opinions. My complaint is against 
ordinary Englishmen who would take it as a personal offence to be 
called pro-Boers, and who yet, in their eagerness to express their 
sympathy with the Boers after the war is over, seem to have forgotten 
the conflict which for three dreary years has been waged so gallantly 
by our armies in South Africa. 

The story of the war, as seen through British spectacles, is 
eminently simple. The war was none of our seeking. From the 
day when of our own free will we restored independence to the 
Transvaal, subject to the suzerainty of England, we had given way 
to every attempt on the part of the South African Republic to free 
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herself from the liabilities she had gladly accepted at our hands. 
We had allowed the British Uitlanders—who, by the Treaty con- 
cluded on the morrow of Majuba, were entitled to the same rights 
in the Transvaal as the born burghers of the State—to be defrauded 
of their just rights almost without a protest. We had apologised 
for the Jameson Raid with an effusiveness which might have dis- 
armed criticism. We entered on the Bloemfontein Conference with 
a genuine desire on our part to make every concession consistent 
with the maintenance of our ascendency in South Africa. We delayed 
the despatch of reinforcements to our own Colonies for fear of giving 
umbrage to the South African Republic; while advantage was taken 
of this delay to place us in grave jeopardy. Negotiations were still 
open when the Transvaal Government issued an ultimatum tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war. This ultimatum was supported by 
the Orange Free State, which had lived in amity with us ever since 
its formation, and which had no cause of complaint to plead 
in justification of its hostility. On the declaration of war by the 
two Boer Republics, Natal was invaded by the Republican armies, 
and the territory occupied by the Boer troops was formally annexed 
by the invaders. Such, in brief, is the British version of the 
origin of the war just ended; and though exception may perhaps 
be taken to its absolute accuracy, it approximates as nearly 
to the truth as can reasonably be expected at a period of intense 
and passionate excitement. The course of events since the 
outbreak of the war has substantially confirmed the truth of the 
opinion thus formed, and I fail to see that anything has occurred 
during or after the war to modify our national conviction that the 
war at its outset was an unjust and undeserved outrage against 
England for which as yet she has received most meagre and inadequate 
satisfaction. 

To dwell upon the incidents of the war is foreign to my purpose. 
To enumerate the losses we have sustained, the sacrifices we have 
had to make, the lives we have forfeited, the cost we have paid, 
the liabilities we have incurred, in‘order to secure a hard-won victory, 
is, to my thinking, hardly dignified. When a great country goes to 
war it cannot afford to be defeated; and having accepted the 
challenge of the Boer Republics, we had no choice except to fight 
out the battle to the bitter end. There are, however, two points in 
connection with the war on which something should be said, as they 
bear closely upon the propriety of the recent manifestations ox 
sentimental sympathy for thejleaders of the Boer armies on their 
visit to England. 

The first point is one which still figures as the stock argu- 
ments of pro-Boer partisans. We are constantly assured, not only 
abroad but at home, that England has no cause to feel any pride in 
her military victory, as her success was solely due to her superiority 
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in numbers and in wealth as compared with her antagonist. 
I confess that I am sick of being told that a few thousand peasants 
without military training have kept at bay for close upon three 
years the whole force of the British Empire. The statement is 
inaccurate as a matter of fact; the deductions drawn from it are 
erroneous. The Boers during what may be called the regular war 
must, to take the lowest estimate, have been able to put some fifty 
thousand men in the field. Their discipline, imperfect as it was, 
sufficed for the peculiar condition of the warfare they had to wage, while 
their skill as marksmen more than compensated for the deficiency of 
their artillery. If David had been infinitely more proficient than 
Goliath in the use of the sling; if he had been able to aim at the 
giant from a remote distance, and, supposing his pebble had missed 
its aim, had been in a position to run away before his huge assailant 
could possibly overtake him, the odds in the contest between the 
giant and the stripling would have all been in the latter’s favour. 
It is all very easy for critics on the Continent to condemn our 
tactics, to depreciate our military skill, to disparage our officers, to 
give our soldiers no credit for anything more than brute courage. 
But I am convinced that the more the true history of the campaign 
is known, the more the conditions under which it was fought 
are made intelligible, the more the truth will be recognised that 
no European State could have conducted such a war at such a 
distance with such success. Already no one accustomed to study 
the tone of Continental opinion, as expressed in Parliaments and 
newspapers, can fail to see indications that the war now over has 
materially modified public opinion abroad as to the military strength 
of England. Her supremacy as a naval Power saved us from any 
serious risk of European intervention in favour of the Boer Republics. 
But the outcome of the war has raised a doubt amongst thinking 
men out of England whether, if a French or German or Russian 
army could have succeeded in effecting a landing in South Africa, 
it would have been able to hold its own against the British 
army of occupation. That such a doubt should exist is no small 
return for the cost of the war. But our own purblind refusal to 
realise what our troops have accomplished under extremely difficult 
conditions will do much to remove this doubt and to replace the old 
complacent conviction of the Continental mind that England is only 
formidable as a naval Power. 

The second point is this: that we as a nation are prone to over- 
estimate the courage and gallantry of the Boers. In saying this I 
have no wish to deny that our foemen have’ borne themselves bravely 
on the field of battle. They have risked their lives and their 
fortunes, and have done so in support of a cause which, however dis- 
honest in its inception, and however disastrous in its results, was not 
ignoble in itself. In the interest, however, of historic truth it is 
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essential to bear in mind that it was our troops, and not the Boer 
soldiery, who bore the burden of the war. In the great majority of 
engagements the Boers shot down our troops from behind shelter 
while they themselves were unassailable. If the fortunes of war 
went against them, their line of retreat was always assured. They 
had no impedimenta to carry with them, no transport, no tents, no 
supplies—nothing beyond their rifles, their tobacco-pouches, their 
dried ‘ biltong,’ and possibly their Bibles. They knew every yard of 
the broken veldt country, through whose expanse they could proceed at 
a pace with which even our fastest cavalry could not compete. Their 
casualties were few and insignificant in comparison with our own. 
They could always find shelter, procure food, and obtain information 
from the Boer farms, all of which, with very rare exceptions, were 
occupied by ardent partisans of the Boer cause. All is fair in love 
and war, and it would be absurd to complain of the Boers because they 
used every weapon that lay within their reach in order to compensate 
for their inferiority in military training and armament. To dress in 
khaki, to use the white flag, to display the red cross in order to lure 
the enemy into pitfalls and ambushes, are all legitimate arts of war. 
But I find it hard to understand how their employment can he re- 
garded as heroic. Tomy mind, the word heroism might with far more 
justice be applied to the refusal of our civil and military authorities to 
use the means for bringing the war to a speedy termination which 
lay ready to theirhands. If they had consented to allow the Basutos 
and the Swazis to attack the Boers, the war would have been over 
before the guerilla stage commenced. If they had enlisted the services 
of our own Gourka regiments, the Boers would have been confronted 
by troops even better trained than themselves to hillside warfare. 
If they had declined to trouble themselves with the women and 
children whom the Boers had left homeless and foodless on the veldt, 
we should have crushed the guerilla war in the bud, and should have 
thereby saved the lives of thousands of British troops and millions 
of British gold. Our Government acted rightly, as I hold, in not 
availing themselves of such means to bring the war to a close. 
But when I hear Englishmen ‘ enthusing’ about the gallantry and 
patriotism of the Boers I cannot but ask myself what epithets they 
could fitly apply to the courage and humanity displayed by our armies 
in not employing for their own safety and success the resources 
which any other nation but England would have employed in like 
circumstances without scruple or hesitation. 

The war is at an end. To any reasonable person there can be 
no doubt as to the cause of its ending. The blockhouse system, of 
which Lord Kitchener was the author, did it. The Boers had been 
driven from pillar to post. Their ammunition was exhausted, their 
horses were worn out, their supplies of food had been cut off; 
they had nowhere to go to, nothing to hope for, and they gave in. 
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This is the plain fact; and it is on facts, not on sentiments, that all 
wise policy must be based. 

For the fact that the war is over we have no cause to thank 
either the statesmen or the generals of the Boers. They fought 
till they could fight no longer, and now we are asked to be grateful 
to them for not having prolonged the contest. After Cronje’s 
surrender and our occupation of Bloemfontein, Pretoria, and 
Johannesburg, the leaders of the Boer cause knew that the game 
was up. But they still carried on for nearly a year and a halfa 
guerilla warfare by representing to their ignorant followers that 
England’s power was exhausted, that foreign intervention was 
imminent, that the Afrikander Bond in the Cape Colony and the 
pro-Boer Liberals in England were working for the re-establishment 
of the Boer Republics, and that, through fear of complications 
abroad and discontent at home, the British Government would be 
compelled to come to terms based upon the Majuba precedent. 
How far they really believed the lies they told must be matter of 
opinion. But it is impossible to credit them with any serious 
conviction that the wrecking of trains, the capture of convoys, the 
ensnaring of patrols into ambuscades, the rapid raids into British 
territory followed by even more rapid retreats on the appearance of 
British troops—the ‘sort of a war,’ as Lord Halsbury not inaptly 
described the final struggle—could really affect the result of the 
campaign. All they could achieve or hope to achieve was to 
protract a conflict which, however useless to their own people, must 
entail further loss, further suffering, and further cost to their enemy. 
In any other country except England, the Boers, after the regular 
war was over, would have been treated in some such way as that 
by which Germany suppressed the guerilla warfare of the French 
franc-tireurs. The Boer generals relied, however—and relied with 
justice—on the generosity and kindliness of the British nation. 
They knew that their own lives and properties were practically safe 
whenever they chose to lay down their arms. In reliance upon this 
knowledge they carried on ‘the sort of a war’ till they had 
exhausted their last resources, and it is we who are now expected 
not only to pay the cost of this needless and futile resistance, but to 
manifest our gratitude to the Boers for not going on fighting after 
they had lost all power to continue the campaign. 

As against this it may be urged that we are indebted to the Boer 
generals for the frank and cordial manner in which they accepted 
defeat, and for the loyalty with which they carried out the terms of 
the surrender agreed upon at Vereeniging. I fully admit that the 
Boer military commanders acted with dignity as the representatives of 
a defeated cause; and if recognition of their good behaviour in 
very trying circumstances had been all that was asked for, I should be 
- willing to admit there was some small foundation for the claim. But 
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when I find the Boer generals are welcomed in England more enthusi- 
astically than our own officers, who have fought England’s battle and 
won England’s victory, I cannot but ask myself what De Wet and 
Delarey and Botha and their comrades have done to deserve England’s 
gratitude. If they had acted otherwise than they did, they would 
have been endangering their own interests as well as those of their 
own people. Far less ‘ slimness’ than that with which the Boers are 
popularly credited would have sufficed to show them that their cue— 
if I may use the word without offence—was to impress the British 
public with a conviction that they had not only surrendered the idea 
of further resistance, but had abandoned all hope of a renewal 
of the conflict, and were ready and willing to live in peace and 
amity with their British fellow colonists as loyal subjects of King 
Edward the Seventh. At the time the extraordinary unanimity and 
promptitude with which the Boers agreed to lay down their arms 
and to accept British rule throughout South Africa as not only an 
accomplished fact but as matter for congratulation, could not but 
suggest doubts as to the sincerity of their sudden change of front. 
If the declarations made by the Boer generals had really been 
uttered in sober earnest, their manifest duty, as honest men, would 
have been to impress upon their fellow countrymen that England 
must *enceforth be the paramount power in South Africa—that all 
hope of any further attempt to restore Boer supremacy must be 
given up once and for all; and that the offer of England to treat 
her British and Boer subjects upon a footing of absolute equality 
must be accepted in the spirit as well as in the letter. Since the 
conclusion of peace no manifesto of this kind has been published by 
the Boer generals, by the Afrikander Bond, or by any person or body 
entitled to speak in the name of the Boer population. Only one 
conclusion can reasonably be drawn from this reticence. The con- 
clusion is that the leaders of a lost cause are reluctant to use the 
means by which alone the Boers can be induced to accept their defeat 
as final. For the inception of the cruel and useless war which was 
intended to realise the policy of the Afrikander Bond, Messrs. Kruger, 
Steyn, and Hofmeyr are mainly responsible. For its purposeless 
prolongation De Wet, Botha, and Delarey are the chief culprits. Yet, 
when by speaking out the truth they could do much to undo the 
crime they have committed, they remain silent. 

It may be said—it doubtless will be said—that it is unreasonable 
to ask the Boer generals to confess themselves in the wrong and to 
ask their fellow Boers to follow their own example. I, for one, 
should never have proposed such a demand had the Boer generals 
not been acclaimed by the British public as heroes and patriots whom 
England was proud to welcome. But after the reception they have 
already received, and are likely to receive again on their return to 
these shores, I cannot abstain from asking how far these honours 
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are their just due. When I find that De Wet and his comrades are 
officially invited as honoured guests to State ceremonials in England ; 
that their presence as visitors is solicited by the owners of historic 
English houses; that they are cheered and followed through the 
streets of London by crowds well-nigh every member of which must 
have lost kinsmen, relatives, or friends by the war; and that at this 
very time British officers and soldiers on their return to the Mother 
Country, for which they have fought and bled and suffered, are allowed 
to pass unnoticed and unheeded—I feel that a word should be spoken 
against our adulation of men whose sole claim to distinction lies in 
the fact that they have inflicted grievous loss upon England, and 
have studded the barren veldt with the graves of our fellow- 
countrymen. 

One word more and I have done. The welcome accorded to 
De Wet and his fellows is, in my judgment, not only undignified 
and uncalled-for, but is actually impolitic. The interpretation placed 
by the Boers upon our effusive manifestations of friendliness for 
men whom we have every reason to dislike and distrust is simple 
enough. In South Africa, if not elsewhere, it is certain to be 
believed that we regard the co-operation of the Boer generals as 
essential to the success of any attempt to confederate our South 
African provinces under the British flag, and that with this object in 
view we are willing to swallow our pride and dissemble our resent- 
ment. Nothing could be more fatal to the carrying-out of the policy 
we have in view than such a belief, however erroneous it may prove 
in the end. 

I confess, however, that to this latter consideration I attach 
comparatively little weight. The future must take care of itself. 
It is with the present I am concerned. To me it is a matter for 
regret that the British public, which displayed so much dignity 
during the period of our disasters, which was never over-elated by 
our successes, and which throughout three long and anxious years 
never wavered in its determination that the war must be fought 
out to the bitter end, be the cost what it might, should have 
tarnished its reputation for good sense and courage by an hysterical 
outburst of sentimentalism. We, as a nation, are anxious to do 
justice, and more than justice, to the Boer leaders. But our cheers, 
our manifestations of good-will, our expressions of respect, must by 
right be reserved for the fellow-countrymen who fought for England, 
not wasted on the Boer leaders who fought against England and 
planned her downfall. 


Epwarp DIcEY. 





CONDITIONS OF LABOUR IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


THE reputation that ‘New Zealand has acquired, as a colony where 
the most advanced ‘ Labour Legislation’ is to be found in working 
order, has been spread far and wide; and this, coupled with New 
Zealand’s prominence in connection with the sending of contingents 
to South Africa, has kept this colony before the public eye in a 
special degree. 

I came out here but seven months ago with a keen desire to see 
at first hand exactly what the industrial and social conditions were ; 
since arrival I have been over a large area of the colony, and have 
had good facilities for coming in contact with many sections of 
workers, representative employers, and politicians. 

It may be of some interest therefore if I describe the conditions 
as I have found them, and set forth what kind of success is attending 
the effort of those who are trying to make this ‘ Britain of the South’ 
a model and an exemplar. 

So much has been written and said concerning the magnificent 
climate, and the relatively high social standard that prevails, that 
some in England drew conclusions which have scarcely been borne 
out by facts on their arrival here ; and inside the last few weeks a 
number of young men have made for home again, after a residence 
here of from eighteen months to four years. 

The climate is a good one, undoubtedly, but it is a fact that there 
are places where fog is very much more general than in London, 
though, of course, unaccompanied with the same proportion of soot— 
at Reefton, for example, a gold-mining district of the Middle Island, 
there are very few days in winter when there is not a fog. At Grey- 
mouth, West Coast, Middle Island, the cold weather is quite as diffi- 
cult to bear as in Britain, an abundance of very heavy rain and a 
wind locally known as the ‘ Barber,’ that not merely shaves the sur- 
face but pierces to the marrow. The rain and winds of Wellington 
and district are not entirely pleasing, but only those are disappointed 
who come expecting to find continuous sunshine, with spring or 
summer weather the year round. 
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As regards the unemployed, State co-operative employment on 
railroads, tree-felling, bush-clearing, and road-making provides 
employment for those physically able to perform it, and willing to 
go wherever the work may be, preference being always given (and 
properly so) to married men; single men sometimes get work in 
this way too, but each of the cities has a small number unable to 
obtain employment and for whom no State machinery provides; 
unless, indeed, the Salvation,Army homes and hotels are to be con- 
sidered as semi-State institutions. A subsidy of seven hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum is made by the Government to the Army, 
and the Army is the only institution in the colony to whom the 
‘dead beat,’ irrespective of creed, can turn with assurance of a night’s 
lodge, though, of course, there are times when the ‘ house full’ stage 
is reached. 

The man who expects to find everything up to standard for the 
workers might be disappointed to learn that a large number of 
the householders of Wellington are compelled to take in boarders, to 
enable them to supplement the husband’s wage, as by this means 
the wife is a worker, and generally a very hard worker at that. 

House room in Wellington is very unsatisfactory, and it would 
probably surprise the new-comer to find that a wooden house of four 
rooms, and generally deficient in conveniences, commands eighteen 
shillings a week, and indeed is impossible to get at that price. 
House-agents declare the demand for house accommodation is such, 
that they could let three hundred in one week in the city if they 
could supply them at one pound a week, with four rooms and suitable 
conveniences, 

Of course wages are higher in the colony than at home: ten 
shillings a day fairly represents the mechanics’ wage, and eight 
shillings a day for labourers. Twenty-five per cent. of this must be 
deducted as decreased purchasing power of money here. 

Now, whatever may be thought of these conditions, it must not 
be concluded that New Zealand is not in advance of Great Britain in 
most things that make for a comfortable existence. 

There are fewer stoppages of work in this colony than in any 
other country arising from industrial disputes. 

The opportunities for the people to make their power felt are 
better than elsewhere, the parliamentary franchise being adult 
suffrage, one person one vote, and all elections on one day. 

The railways are almost exclusively in the hands of the State. 
Two coal mines have been taken over, and are being prepared by the 
Government for the Governmnt to work. Power is given to the 
Government to take over or establish for themselves such shipping 
as may be necessary to enable them to carry and distribute the coal. 

The Factories Act, for the first time in any country, I believe, 
regulates the working hours of adult males, and fixes them at 
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forty-eight hours a week, and the working hours ef women at forty- 
five a week. The well known and much used system that prevails 
in London and elsewhere with regard to girls learning a trade by 
getting them for nothing for a period, and after that for another 
period at a nominal wage, does not obtain here. The New Zealand 
Factories Act provides that no boy or girl may be employed in a 
factory for less than five shillings a week. 

The Shops and Shop Assistants Act provides that all assistants 
must have a half-holiday on one working day of each week. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION ACT. 


The most discussed of all the Acts of the Colony is undoubtedly 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Act. A measure so unique in 
character and far-reaching in results was sure to be watched inside 
and outside the colony with the closest interest. The original 
measure was passed in 1894, and has been amended several times 
since. The Act provides for the formation of industrial unions. In 
the case of employers any two persons, in the case of workers any 
seven, can form a union, and become registered under the Act; but 
the Registrar, to prevent the multiplication of industrial unions, 
may refuse to register more than one union connected with the same 
trade in the same locality. There are at present seven Boards of 
Conciliation, the colony being divided into seven districts for this 
purpose. The boards consist of not more than five persons, includ- 
ing a chairman, who is elected by the other members of the board, 
themselves being elected by the unions of workers and employers in 
equal number. 

The members of the boards are paid regulation fees for each 
sitting. Either workers or employers may cite a case before the 
board when the necessary formalities are complied with, and it is 
the duty of the board to induce the parties in dispute to come to a 
settlement ; if successful their recommendations are embodied in an 
industrial agreement, which is binding for an agreed upon period 
of not less than six months or more than three years. If the recom- 
mendations of the board are not acceptable to one or either of the parties, 
the dispute may be referred to the Arbitration Court, which consists 
of three members’ appointed by the Governor: a judge of the 
Supreme Court, a representative of the employers on their recom- 
mendation, and similar for the workers. 

The workers have made use of the Act very largely ; less so the 
employers. Some dissatisfaction has arisen from time to time on 
either side, and very strong statements made concerning the opera- 
tion of the Act and the behaviour of the Court; only two weeks 
ago severe criticism was indulged in by delegates at the Wellington 
Trades and Labour Council, in consequence of the president of the 
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Court having given*an interpretation of a previous award in connec- 
tion with the Wellington painters. I learn that cablegrams were 
immediately sent to Australia and London, stating that, ‘at a 
Congress of Trade Unionists of Wellington, delegates declared them- 
selves so -utterly dissatisfied with the workings of the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, that they would rather revert back to the 
old conditions of adjusting labour difficulties by strike,’ &c. 

This matter is not nearly so serious as it seems. The delegates 
that expressed dissatisfaction were members of the Painters and 
Decorators’ Union, and were working under an award of the Court, 
which provided that overtime be paid for between 6 P.M. and 8 P.M. 
at the rate of time and a quarter; between 8 P.M. and twelve (mid- 
night), time and a half; between midnight and the ordinary time 
of starting in the morning, double time. For painters to work all 
night is a very rare thing. The ordinary time of commencing work 
in the morning is eight o’clock; it occasionally happens that men 
may be wanted to.commence at six o'clock in the morning, or two 
hours before the ordinary time of starting. In accordance with the 
terms of the award, double time should be paid for work done 
between midnight and eight o'clock, no one apparently having been 
thoughtful enough to provide for the special case of starting work 
an hour or two earlier than usual. So the employers approached 
the Court for an interpretation, and the judge, apparently seeing 
what he had not previously provided for, stated that time and a 
quarter should be paid, and not double time, as the men insisted, 
for work done by a man who had not worked all night, but simply 
commenced earlier than usual at the employers’ request. The point 
with the men was not a desire to snatch a little monetary advantage 
by the extra rate, but to strongly protest, in the first place, against 
the employers for approaching the judge without first consulting 
them as one of the parties affected, and, secondly, against the judge 
for giving an interpretation which, however trivial in its operation, 
did alter the actual award. Provision is made in the Act whereby 
a revision of an award can be obtained by giving the necessary 
notice to all parties; this was neglected, and hence the grievance. 

In several cases the wages have actually been reduced as the 
result of the Court’s award and much uneasiness has been caused in 
consequence, and some employers and managers have exhibited 
much ingenuity in nullifying the intended good results that still 
accrue to the men. Where this has taken place dissatisfaction 
naturally exists, but, as far as I am able to ascertain, I do not think 
any serious dissatisfaction exists either on the side of employers or 
workers in more than half a dozen cases in the whole colony, and, 
seeing that up to June of last year 310 cases had been dealt with 
under the Act, this proportion is very small. 

But in considering the operation of the Act in New Zealand, 
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having in view the desirability of applying similar methods else- 
where, it is necessary to bear in mind that, during the period in 
which the Act has been operative, the colony has for various reasons 
enjoyed a spell of industrial prosperity, and during which improve- 
ments in wages and general working conditions would doubtless 
have been made had no Arbitration Act been in existence. 
Again, the total number engaged in industrial pursuits is so smal} 
compared with the numbers in England, and the multifarious over- 
lappings of sectional interests are not nearly so pronounced in the 
colony as at home. 

I believe the Hon. W. P. Reeves, the present Agent-General for 
the colony, has expressed the opinion that it will yet be found 
desirable to materially change the form of the Conciliation Boards. 
I am certainly of that opinion myself, as under existing conditions 
the recommendations of the board are very rarely acted upon; and 
although it may be that some of the rough preliminaries are 
threshed out before the board, and the case when it is subsequently 
brought before the Court is presented more pithily and with greater 
clearness than would have been the case if it had not been before 
the board; remembering that the whole case is presented afresh to 
the Court, and that very few seriously aim at a settlement without 
the Court, conciliation is gradually being neglected, and the amended 
Act of last session provides that cases may be taken direct before the 
Arbitration Court without first being dealt with by the board. 

The Seamen’s and Firemen’s Unions of the colony have recently 
had their case before the Court. The men presented their case 
elaborately and efficiently, and judging by the evidence adduced, 
showed why an advance of wages should be given to bring them 
into line with the Australian Coast Seamen’s standard, which would 
still leave them considerably below the Pacific Coast of America. 
The award was made a week ago, but no advance of wages is given, 
and much dissatisfaction exists at present as a consequence. 

The Typographical Union of Wellington had its conditions made 
worse in several respects as a result of an award, and very bitter 
comments have been made by the Union men, and it is stated that 
the necessary steps are being taken by the Union to get their 
registration under the Act cancelled. Even if this is done, and even 
if the men leave the Union, even if the Union should cease to have 
any existence whatever, and every man who had belonged to it 
should express dissatisfaction with the Union, and the award and 
everything relating thereto, still the law could and would follow 
every such man and compel him under a penalty of 10/. per person, 
which can be distrained for at common law. The non-Unionist 
cannot escape either, as thus : 


The award, by force of this Act, shall also extend to and bind every worker who 
not being a member of any industrial union on which the award is binding, is at 
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any time whilst it is in force employed by any employer on whom the award is 
binding ; and if any such worker commits any breach of the award he shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds, to be recovered in like manner as if 
he were a party to the award. 

Again : 

All property belonging to the judgment debtor (including therein, in the case of 
an industrial union, or industrial association, all property held by trustees for the 
judgment debtor) shall be available in or towards satisfaction of the judgment 
debt, and if the judgment debtor is an industrial union or an industrial association, 
and its property is insufficient to fully satisfy the judgment debt, its members 
shall be liable for the deficiency. 


On all sides I learn that the working of the Act calls for increasing 
caution on the part of the rank and file, and especially on that of the 
officers of the Unions. Indeed, without exception I find that com- 
plaints are made of the serious neglect of Trade Union work on the 
part of ordinary members, and deliberate refusal to voice their 
grievances as of old; everything is now left to the officials, and it is 
deliberately and frequently stated that where employers violate legal 
conditions the men grumble but do not press the matter for recti- 
fication, because adequate ventilation of the circumstances would 
probably result in the discharge, sooner or later, of the men who 
complained. 

It is necessary that these points should be given due prominence, 
so that the workers of Great Britain may understand the effect of 
the operation of the Act up to date in New Zealand, and not be led 
to suppose that everything is working quite smoothly here. Even 
until the last few weeks I was of opinion that the bulk of the 
employers would be glad to see the Act abolished; I now find that 
there is a growing feeling that if the men should take action for its 
repeal the employers would be found defending it. Still, allowing 
for the uneasiness and dissatisfaction that exists, and realising the 
far-reaching effects of the law, I am distinctly in favour of com- 
pulsory arbitration (though I would very much prefer to see matters 
settled by conciliation), as against the alternative of strikes and lock- 
outs, and so would be the vast majority of the workers in New Zealand 
who have had experience of the working of the Act. 


THe Factories Act, 1901. 


New Zealanders have not been successful in carrying an Eight- 
hour Bill (except for miners), but usage and the working of the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act established a forty-eight hour 
working week (or less) for men, so that very little objection was raised 
to the inclusion of adult males being brought under the Consolidated 
Act of November of last year, and thus the hours of adult males 
are regulated by law. Section 18 of the Act provides that 
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Subject to the provisions of this Act,» male worker shall not be employed in or 
about a factory : 


(a) For more than forty-eight hours, excluding meal-times, in any one week ; 
nor 


(b) For more than eight hours and three-quarters in any one day; nor 


(c) For more than five hours continuously without an interval of at least 
three-quarters of an hour for a meal. 


Section 19 provides that 


A woman or boy shall not be employed in or about a factory : 


(a) For more than forty-five hours, excluding meal-times, in any one week ; 
nor 


(6) For more than eight hours and a quarter, excluding meal-times, in any one 
day; nor 


(c) For more than four hours and a quarter continuously without an interval 
of at least three-quarters of an hour for a meal. 


But women in woollen mills may work forty-eight hours a week, 
and dairy factories, jam factories, and some others are exempted from 
the Act. Under the Act ‘ factory’ means ‘ Any building, office, or 


place in which two or more persons are employed, directly or 
indirectly, in any handicraft, or in preparing or manufacturing goods 
Thus it in no way covers the farming industry in 
which are employed the major portion of the workers of the colony. 
In the British Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, section 24 
provides that the hours of women shall be from six to six, seven to 


for trade or sale.’ 


seven, or eight to eight, including meal times; the New Zealand Act 
forbids the employment of women between 6 P.M. and 84.M. The 
age when boys or girls may start work is fourteen years. And the 
Act provides that every such boy or girl, working in whatever 
capacity, if under sixteen years must receive not less than five 
shillings a week, with an annual increase of not less than three 
shillings weekly till twenty years of age. 


Tom MANN. 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND: 


July 9, 1902. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE BEGINNINGS .OF AN AUSTRALIAN 
NATIONAL CHARACTER 


In a previous paper in this Review’ I had occasion to cite, asa 
notable instance of prophecy unfulfilled, Marcus Clarke’s anticipation 
of the Australian character. 

The future Australian, according to the author of For the Term 
of his Natural Life, would be ‘tall, coarse, strong-jawed, greedy, 
pushing ;’ his wife ‘a thin, narrow woman, very fond of dress and 
idleness, caring little for her children, but without sufficient brain- 
power to sin with zest.’ 

On the other hand the novelist through whom to most English- 
men Australia is best known—the writer of Robbery wnder Arms 
and Old Melbourne Memories—has placed on record his conviction 
that there are no signs of any peculiar Australian characteristics, 
and that the Englishman of Australia is in essentials the Englishman 
of England—likely, perhaps, if he alter in any way, to show rather 
improvement on than degeneration from his stock, just as the merino 
sheep has gained and not lost by his sojourn under the sunny skies 
of the Commonwealth—but that he does not yet exhibit any clear 
variation from the British type. 

But without subscribing to the theories of certain American 
ethnological speculators, who look for a return of their race to the 
characteristics of the aboriginal inhabitants (and to revert to the 
type of the Australian aboriginal would certainly not be a prospect 
to be regarded with equanimity by the people of the Commonwealth ’), 
few students of things Australian will be disposed to accept the 
opinion of ‘ Rolf Boldrewood’ without very considerable modification. 
No doubt the Englishman of Australia to a large extent ‘ remains an 
Englishman.’ The influence of race more than holds its own against 
that of climatic and other external conditions. But that the latter 
is a negligible quantity, or that in the century of Australian history 
it has not yet had time to make itself felt, is surely most improbable. 

? For April 1902. 

? The Australian black is said to look forward to a future life in which he will 


‘jump up whitefellow.’ That the white colonist should be tending ultimately to 
‘jump up blackfellow’ would be indeed a reversal of form. 
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And yet such influence is exerted so gradually that it may well elude 
the notice of an English observer long settled in Australia, and thus 
himself unconsciously subjected thereto. ‘The times,’ indeed, 
‘change,’ but ‘ we change with them.’ 

' The Australian of to-day is an Englishman, Scot, or Irishman ; 
but with a difference. In the first place his English, Scotch, or Irish 
characteristics are weakened by transplantation. The Australian 
Irishman, for example, living in daily intercourse not wholly or 
mainly, as he would in Ireland, with Irishmen—and Irishmen mostly 
of one locality—but with Englishmen, Scots, and native-born Austra- 
lians, loses to some extent the crudity of his provincialism. No 
doubt in temperament he remains Irish ; no doubt his religion and 
his instincts keep him in line with other Irish colonists, among whom 
he will probably find most of his friends. Nevertheless his Irishism 
is not the [rishism of the Irish in Ireland. He has seen too much of 
the English, contended with them too often in the battle of the 
markets, beaten them too often in the struggle for office and dis- 
tinction, for him to think of them—except in moments of poetic 
reminiscence—as bloodthirsty Sassenach tyrants. Similarly the 
Englishman in Australia gets his narrower provincialisms rubbed 
away. Even in the England of our fime large numbers of the popu- 
lation, by moving from place to place in accordance with the shifting 
requirements of modern industry, do much to obliterate the ancient 
local characteristics. In Australia, where in the same street you will 
find men and women sprung from fifty different townships in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, this tendency is necessarily far more rapid. 

And as the old provincial sentiments and characteristics die out, 
new ones are formed to take their place. The more the Englishman 
ceases to feel himself a Yorkshireman or a Devonian, the more he 
begins to feel himself an Australian. 

It may perhaps be of interest if, on the strength of several years’ 
residence in the colonies, the writer endeavours to set out some of 
what appear to him to be the main points of the differentia of the 
Australian character. 

In becoming an Australian, the Englishman in Australia in- 
evitably takes on one of the characteristics of all new nations: he 
becomes sensitive to criticism of his country and somewhat vain both 
of its physical charm and of the mental and moral excellence of its 
inhabitants. The Englishman in England is impervious to criticism. 
Let the foreigner lay no matter how stern a finger upon his vices 
and his follies, John Bull smiles and buys his critic’s book. ‘ How 
true it all is!’ he says; ‘and yet ...’ and he smiles again.* The 


* This indifference, it is idle to deny, has been temporarily disturbed during the 
recent war by Continental slanders. But then no nation that was worthy to remain 
a nation could have endured without resentment such obloquy. With the passing 
of the war-cloud, John Bull re-attairs his pachydermatousness. 


Vou. LII—No, 307 DD 
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Englishman in Australia, on the other hand, is as seneitive to criticism 
as the Englishman in America was in the time of Dickens. An 
interesting illustration of this is provided in the different receptions 
accorded to two books by that witty, if superficial, observer of Anglo- 
Saxondom, M. ‘Max O’Rell.’ John Bull et Cie., the volume devoted 
(mainly) to Australia, was not in the least more outspoken, or more 
untrustworthy, in its criticism of the Commonwealth than John 
Bull et son Isle had been in that of England. Yet while ‘at Home’ 
(as they say in Australia) everyone bought the latter book and laughed 
at the Gallic wit, even when most destructively barbed against them- 
selves ; in Australia the companion volume was scathingly reviewed 
by the Press, tabooed by ‘society,’ and unread by the public. The 
wit and wisdom of the volume passed without notice: topographical 
blunders and trifling errors of fact were held to invalidate the 
author’s judgment, and to-day there is no such witty nor (allowing 
for purely impressionist aims and a joker’s tongue) so wise a book on 
Australia that is so little known to the Australians. 

This hyper-sensitiveness is a natural phase in the development 
of national character, and will pass, as it is already passing in 
America. Every young nation is on its defence, As the youth 
who is not in some measure self-assertive will be thought to have no 
self to assert ; so of a young country which does not resent any word 
of detraction, and proclaim its own beauties, merits, and possibilities 
with something more than truth, much less than truth will as- 
suredly be believed. But now, after a century’s existence and 
continued growth—a growth culminating in the great national 
self-conscious act of Federation—Australia, a full-grown nation, can 
afford to lay aside the sensitiveness of early youth, to relinquish the 
tendency to ‘ blow’ noticed by the English novelist, to bear honest 
criticism, and to make no assertions on her own behalf that will not 
bear honest criticism. The Commonwealth is ripe for looking facts 
fairly in the face, and being herself looked fairly in the face with 
level eyes. The rejoicings of Federation were less of the nature of 
a birthday feast than ofa celebration of the coming of age of the 
six stalwart colonies that have lived to become a nation. 

In addition to their very natural tendency to overstate the 
claims and charms of Australia, there was to be noted among Aus- 
tralians, until recent years, a determination not to appreciate, or at 
any rate not to express appreciation for, the achievements of greater 
peoples or the monuments of older civilisations. The story of the 
colonial who, led beneath the solemn pile of Westminster, observed 
that the Abbey was ‘ nothing to the Wagga-Wagga Town Hall,’ has too 
many variations to be entirely true, or entirely without truth. The 
type of mind it implies was until recently common, and is by no 
means completely extinct. You will yet now and again meet the 
returned colonial from South Africa who will gravely assure you that 
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his detachment of Australian Rough Riders saved Great Britain, 
though the large majority have come back with juster ideas of the 
resources of the Empire of which they have proved themselves true- 
born sons. 

So far as ‘blow’ yet remains a prominent Australian charac- 
teristic—and it may be doubted whether if Mr. Trollope had visited 
the colonies to-day he would have noted its prominence—it is found 
among the least representative of Australians, men who have been 
given a wider outlook neither by commerce nor by education. The 
graduate of an Australian university is as a rule by no means devoid 
of that intellectual modesty which must precede all progress. How- 
ever filled with confidence, as well he may be, in the destinies of his 
country, he does not allow himself to forget that it is as yet but 
small, both relatively in population and absolutely in achieve- 
ment. 

When we consider geographical conditions, our wonder will 
surely be not that the tendency to ‘blow’ as to things Australian, to 
nil admirari of things extra-colonial, should have existed and still, 
in some measure, exists ; but that it has not a thousand-fold greater 
force. The insularity of England is still a byword on the Continent, 
and yet England is near indeed to her neighbours when we compare 
the world of sea that parts Australia from the world of men. Those 
who know Australians best will probably agree that, considering 
their rapid prosperity and their aloofness from all other civilisations, 
they are strikingly modest in mind and cosmopolitan in interest. 

Nothing in the Australian landscape is stranger to the northern 
visitor than its lack of half-tones, of the subtle nwances of a thou- 
sand hues that give their beauty to Welsh hills or English lakes. 
There is little reticence in the Australian landscape. If Nature will 
have a tint yellow, it is yellow and no doubt of it; whereas in 
England it is often as though, after first suggesting yellow, she 
bethought herself that some faint shade of green were better, and 
then was for altering again into orange or purple or blue. 

This lack of subtlety, of reticence, of reserve, is notable not more 
in Australian scenery than in the Australian character. The grace 
of mystery that half reveals and half conceals the charm of mind 
and soul of an English girl will be found comparatively seldom 
among the more downright beauties of the southern continent. The 
dignity of reserve that wins for the normal well-bred Englishman 
the respect of even those who like him least is not a characteristic 
of most Australian men. Nor is the loss altogether on the side of 
the Commonwealth. One is almost inclined to say that Englishmen 
and Australians are respectively in danger of Aristotle’s two extremes 
of the mean of ‘ Aletheia,’ that while the Australian is inclined to be 
more outspoken than is wise, the Englishman is inclined to be less 
so than is pleasant ; and that if the one may be accused of vanity, 

pDpd2 
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the other is chargeable with the graver error of pride. Probably far 
more annoyance is caused by the mauvaise honte of the Englishman 
than by the sometimes rather aggressive bonhomie of his Australian 
cousin. 

In this matter the child is father to the man. The normal 
English child is more or less shy. Individuality rises coyly through 
the mists of morning. Australian children are as innocent of shy- 
ness as is the sunny bush among which they grow. They look you 
as frankly in the face as the stars of a southern night—no tremor of 
self-distrust, no shadow of fear or doubt, marring the open glance of 
those alert young eyes. The English child has his musings and 
cloud castles. Often have I watched the little Irish colleen at the 
doorstep of her white-fronted hut dreaming of the wondrous doings of 
the ‘little people.’ But there are no indigenous fairies in Australia. 
A few have been imported from time to time; but, unlike the 
rabbits and the sparrows and the briar roses, they have not flourished 
on Australian soil. The Australian child is essentially a child of 
action. Why dream of fairies when there are ponies to ride? Why 
play with make-believe dolls and tea-things when there are real 
babies to nurse, real puddings to make, real ‘ billies’ to boil? Lack 
of reverence is charged against the children of the Commonwealth, 
lack of respect to parents, lack of sympathy with the suffering world. 
But with lack of courage or of sincerity none charges them ; and of a 
childhood that fears not to tell the truth much may be hoped and 
forgiven. 

On Australian resourcefulness and determination it is, since the 
South African war, needless to insist. The Australian bushman, 
accustomed from his earliest years to wrest a livelihood from un- 
harvested seas of eucalypt and scrub, has learnt to rely upon himself 
and turn the least favourable circumstances to his advantage. In 
other parts of the world ‘things,’ as the poet says, may be ‘ in the 
saddle and ride mankind’; but in Australia it is assuredly man that 
is in the saddle. The vast forces of circumstance group and re- 
group themselves only to be conquered anew by this forceful, ungainly 
pioneer on horseback. 

This resourceful determination is not incompatible with a bright 
good-humour which is, indeed, among the most engaging of Aus- 
tralian characteristics. Good-humour is, no doubt, a normal 
characteristic of the inhabitants of what once was known as ‘ Merry 
England,’ and it might well be anticipated that the Englishman in 
Australia should prove, like Sophocles in Elysium, 


edkodos pev EvOa, edxodos 8° exci. 


But to say no more than this would be vastly to understate the 
truth. The average Australian is much more good-humoured than 
his English cousin. Whatever be the cause—the more even dis- 
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tribution of wealth, the cheapness of food, the mildness of the 
climate—there can be no doubt as to the fact. A harsh word is 
seldom heard, and a bad temper is a rarity to be talked of. Let 
anyone who doubts this spend a few hours in Australian omnibuses 
and trams; let him note the demeanour of the passengers to each 
other, and of drivers and collectors to their ‘fares,’ and he will be 
promptly convinced. He will get no servility ; he will find ‘sir’ an 
infrequent word in the Australian vocabulary,‘ but he will find un- 
failing good-temper, unfailing readiness to render assistance in those 
trifles that form no trifling part of life. 

Comparison of the Australian with the English omnibus-driver 
suggests another characteristic. If the good-humour of the former 
is much the more notable, his humour is much the less. The 
caustic or genial wit of the cockney driver finds no echo across the 
oceans. Even the broad humour of the Irish ‘jarvey’ has lost its 
savour in crossing those leagues of sea. Nor is this deficiency 
confined to the drivers of vehicles. As a whole, the Australians, 
partly through the very matter-of-factness which makes them so 
successful a people, have no great gift of humour. Of this defect 
they are not unconscious, and bear, the best of good-humour to all 
humourists.° They will laugh at jokes, if they cannot make them ; 
indeed the personal popularity of the leader of the Federal Opposi- 
tion, Mr. G. H. Reid, is largely attributed to the fact that he has 
a sense of humour of a robust and easily intelligible type. But 
Mr. Reid’s humour only makes apparent the humourlessness of 
most other Australian public men. 

The Australian books that have even pretended to be humorous 
might be numbered on the fingers of one hand. There is no purely 
‘comic’ paper in Australia. The Bulletin aims at humour, but 
only as one of many goals; and even in its clever pages the humour 
it aims at is seldom attained apart from the line-work of two ex- 
ceedingly skilful cartoonists. The intoxicated man, the unfaithful 
husband, and the lady of the ballet—the subjects of humour which 
it shares with the lower orders of English and American comic 
journals—gain nothing either in wit or refinement by their treatment 
in its columns. 

A recent volume of sketches of Australian bush life is claimed 
by its publishers as the ‘jolliest* book yet published in Australia. 
But the humour is of the crudest and, to say truth, of the cruellest. 
Almost every ‘joke’ in the book rests on the torture of some or 


* * Mate’ is the usual vocative of address, the remaining cases being supplied from 
‘bloke.’ 

* Mark Twain, on his visit some years ago, met with a hearty welcome in 
Australia. I heard only one dissentient voice, that of a fuddled working man, who 
turned on those round him and angrily wished to know what they were laughing at. 
‘If he had been a young Australian,’ he grumbled, ‘ no one would have paid sixpence 
to hear him,’ 
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other of what one hesitates in reading to call the lower animals. 
The skewering of mice, the mutilating of lizards, the battering of 
kangaroos, the brutal ill-usage of a plough-horse, are among the 
chief jests of the volume. The unsuccessful butchery of a cow— 
the first blow only slices her cheek—is its culminating point of 
mirth. One contrasts the terrible description of a like scene in 
Jude the Obscure, but one hesitates to prefer the possibly healthy 
Australian callousness to the possibly morbid sensitiveness of the 
English writer. 

A New Zealand poet—and if one desires candid criticism of 
Australians, one has to go no further than New Zealand—has in 
this connection two suggestive lines in his verses on ‘The 
Australian ’ : 


Callous, perhaps, and cruel: Yes ; 
Is not his sun more merciless ? 


This, indeed, touches the root of the matter. The Australian is not 
naturally cruel. But long familiarity with the horrors of drought 
in the bush ; long habit of thinking of sheep and kine as mere wool 
and meat, the counters with which he plays the game of life; long 
warfare with rabbits and kangaroos for means of sustenance, have 
rendered the normal Australian countryman callous to animal 
suffering. Could there be some vast resurrection of the creatures of 
the bush, horrible would be their indictment against their perse- 
cutors, especially were they joined by the black tribes, scarcely less 
animal, massacred in battues in the early times, often harshly treated 
to this day. Such callousness, such harshness, is the inevitable 
result of the struggle against savages, against wild beasts, against 
nature, which is the lot of the pioneer. Set down the tender- 
hearted English novelist in some iron-roofed shed in the Australian 
back-country ; let his wife and children be terrorised by blacks, 
his ewes devoured by dingoes, his lambs blinded by crows, his 
poultry butchered by native cats, his scanty grass devoured by 
wallabies ; set him poisoning rabbits wholesale, killing sheep for 
provender, branding them from the selectors, shearing them for 
the market ; set him to geld his oxen, spay his cows, and bleed 
his calves to death, and after ten years see how much sympathy his 
life has left him with the brute creation. 

Yet callousness is not to be confounded with wanton cruelty ; 
and our wonderful human nature allows a man who shrinks from 
inflicting no torture on animals whose existence is inimical to his 
interests, to treat the animals whose lives are useful to him, his dogs 
and his horses, with consideration and even unselfish affection. 

The Australian’s love of his horse is proverbial, and would-be 
wits have long written of ‘ Horse-tralia.’ The stable, they have said, 
is the first and most essential part of the Australian dwelling; next 
comes the verandah; last, if resources admit, the inside rooms. 
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They have taken the burlesque English schoolboy’s motto, ‘ Don’t 
talk about what you can’t eat,’ and made an Australian variant : 
‘Don’t talk about what you can’t ride’—admitting, however, that 
there are very few things which the Australian cannot ride. And 
they have hardly exaggerated Australian hippomania, because 
exaggeration is hardly possible. To those who know their Australia 
the story of the Centaurs seems an anachronism, and the bicycle a 
form of blasphemy. 

The causes of Australian horse-worship are found in the excel- 
lence of the country for horse-breeding and the vast distances to be 
traversed: its result, a fine race of bold and skilful riders. 

The passion for horse-racing, prevalent throughout Australia, a 
passion that causes little townships, boasting scarcely half-a-dozen 
shops, to vie with each other in the excellence of their race- 
meetings, is not, it need hardly be said, entirely due to pure love of 
equine prowess. The gambling instinct, strong throughout the 
world, is nowhere stronger than in Australia. The rigid moralist 
who condemns the characteristic with the zealous fury of the 
unthinking does not perhaps realise how much, in doing so, he is 
condemning the spirit of adventure and of enterprise that has made 
the British race. Giving full weight to the sentiment of loyalty, let 
us ask ourselves honestly how many Australians, or for that matter 
how many English volunteers, would have enlisted for South Africa 
had it not been for something of that gambling spirit that sent 
Drake cruising round the world, and Clive bartering his life for the 
chance of an Indian Empire? The truth is that the stay-at-home, 
take-no-risks, plodding type of man, however necessary he is as the 
backbone of the nation, can ill supply its brain, and is in fact no 
whit more necessary to the nation than the man who prefers to risk 
money or life in the speculations of business or of war. 

The Australian is a born speculator. He is sprung from a race 
of speculators ; for had his forbears been of the plodding type, they 
would not have gambled their all in coming out to dig in the 
Golden Continent. Plodders do not colonise. The plodding type is not, 
indeed, extinct in Australia. Far from it. For gambling fathers often 
have plodding sons, and plodders follow in the tracks that speculators 
make. But there can be no doubt that the gamblers are in the 
majority—at any rate if we include among the gamblers the great 
multitude who are content to plod from year to year in a humdrum 
calling, provided that they are allowed the occasional opportunity 
of investing some portion of their past labour in a twirl of fortune’s 
wheel. And if it leads to harm; if money has been stolen, and 
wives have been deceived, to buy the lottery ticket or pay the 

* One exceedingly unpopular result of Federation has been the refusal by the 


Federal Post Office to carry remittances of investors in ‘Tattersall’s Consultations, 
a form of lottery which numbered its patrons by thousands. 
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gambling debt, it is only fair to remember the zest of excitement that 
has coloured many dull existences, and the lesson thus learned of 
taking with equanimity the chances of life. 

We have seen that stern moralist Henry Lawson girding at those 


who 
immortalise in verse 
The gambling and the drink that are their country’s greatest curse ; 


and concerning gambling something has already been said. Of 
drunkenness there is no doubt a good deal, especially in some of the 
semi-tropical country towns, and, drunkenness apart, a vast amount 
of excessive drinking. It takes no small determination on the part 
of a well-educated professional man, dumped in a dismal out-back 
township with a temperature rising to 120° in the shade, without 
amusements, with little or no congenial society, to refuse the ever- 
ready means to temporary comfort and oblivion. Yet it must not 
be supposed that Australia is an abnormally intemperate community. 
Far from it-; statistics show that it is among the world’s most 
moderate consumers of alcohol, the annual amount of consumption 
being considerably less than that of the United Kingdom, France, or 
Germany.’ The writer has been present at most large open-air 
gatherings of the people during the years that he has spent in 
Australia, and has been repeatedly struck first by the good-humour 
and intelligence of the well-dressed crowds, and, secondly, by their 
sobriety. Among the enormous crowds in Sydney at the Inauguration 
of the Commonwealth he noticed no instance of drunkenness, while 
at the Eight Hours Day Sports, 1901, in an assemblage of 30,000 
working men and their families, he saw but a single case. Tea is 
the national drink at meals,* the army of abstainers is numerous, and 
prohibition, as soon as the women get their vote,’ is likely to be, 
as already in New Zealand, a question of practical politics. 

The figures for divorce are considerable, and those for illegitimacy 


7 The figures given for the latest available years by Mulhall and Coghlan 
respectively are : 


France ; - 5°10 gallons of proof alcohol consumed per caput per annum 
United Kingdom 3°57 
Germany . . 308 
Australia . - 274 
United States . 2°65 


® The story is told that at an elaborate lunch given by an English lord to some 
members of an Australian contingent a selection of expensive wines was offered to 
the sons of the south. The majority declined them one after another. Lemonade 
and soda-water met with no better fate. At last a warrior ventured to ask, ‘ Have 
you any tea ?’—to the consternation of the authorities, who had not dreamed of 
providing tea for lunch. 

* For Federal elections womanhood suffrage is already law; but in some States 
women have as yet no vote for the local Parliament. 
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somewhat higher than those for the United Kingdom,” while the 
‘eternal priestess’ is probably more conspicuous in the colonia) 
centres than in any English town except London. It does not 
follow that the Australians are necessarily less moral in their sexual 
relations than other subjects of the Empire. The first two matters are 
mainly questions of the strength of the religious sanction ; the last 
is fully accounted for by the large proportion of males in the popula- 
tion of the Commonwealth, and the comparative absence of norma} 
English hypocrisy. 

Australia, in common with most parts of the civilised world, now 
finds its birth-rate declining. A careful investigation of recent 
birth statistics was made in 1899 by Mr. Coghlan. He came to the 
conclusion that the Australian woman was less prolific than her 
European relatives. This may well be a case of the law already 
suggested by English statisticians, that the higher a class rises in 
the scale of comfort the less prolific it becomes—a law rendering it 
essential, in Australia as elsewhere, that if the higher types are not 
to be swamped by the lower, a ‘ national minimum’ of comfort 
should be rigorously maintained. 

Of Australian women many Englishmen have every reason to 
speak with respect and affection. Their most striking characteristics 
are perhaps their resourcefulness and cheerfulness, their adaptability, 
their readiness to make the best of things. As a rule, exceedingly 
fond of ‘smart’ clothing, they are more often than not able to make 
it themselves ; devoted to gaiety, they are yet, on occasion, ready to 
work with a will. The girls of many families ruined in the bank 
failures of some years since—girls who had been bred but to be 
butterflies of fashion—bravely set themselves to earn a living 
where nine English girls out of ten would have been helpless. The 
Australian woman is indeed essentially practical. If her interests 
are as yet somewhat confined, this is in part due to the old-world 
prejudice that has hitherto shut out the sex from participation in 
the larger issues of national life, partly to the inevitable lack of 
culture in a young, progressive, and unreflective country. A newer 
generation of Australian girlhood is beginning to combine with the 
natural cheerfulness, good sense, and resourcefulness of the race a 
continually increasing share of the refinement, the delicacy, and the 
disinterested love of goodness that are the power and the glory of the 
highest types of Australian, as of English, women. 

With some temerity the word ‘unreflective’ has been applied 
above to the Australian nation. But a caveat must here be entered 
against possible misunderstanding. It is only ‘years’ that, to 


* In Australia, for every 10,000 marriages there are about 140 divorces, in the 
United Kingdom 11, in Switzerland 432, and in the United States 612 (‘ Seven 
Colonies,’ p. 378). The illegitimate births in Australia number 5°43 per cent., in 
England 4-21, Ireland 2°68, Scotland 7°10 (ibid. p. 377). 
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nations as to individuals, ‘bring the philosophic mind.’ The re- 
flectiveness as yet undeveloped in the Commonwealth is the philo- 
sophic ‘Theoria,’ but assuredly not the practical wisdom necessary 
to commercial, political, and social welfare. In this practical 
wisdom, in the good sense that guides sound conduct, the Common- 
wealthsman, subject to no delusions, honest to the world and with 
himself, need fear comparison with none. And if the power of 
philosophic thought that will enable Australia with full self- 
consciousness to select a definite goal of social and economic progress 
has not yet been developed, Australian common-sense assures us that 
that progress will not be made hastily, nor over uncertain ground. 

Of the religion of a modern people it is difficult to speak with 
any approach to certainty, church-going being in so large a degree a 
matter of custom or social ordinance, and the question of how much 
genuine religion underlies the form being by human lips unanswer- 
able. In Australia, however, there should be less difficulty in 
coming to some conclusion than would be the case in England; for 
the fact of disestablishment has undoubtedly done much to abolish 
church-going as a mere mark of social position and ‘ respectability.’ 
The low pay and consequent low social standing and mental equipment 
of most colonial clergy ‘' contribute to the same result. The average 
English professional man still cannot afford not to go to church ; the 
Australian can : nor is it even essential, though still perhaps advisable, 
that he should send his wife and children. The average Sydney or 
Melbourne artisan is no more a church-goer than is his London or 
Birmingham cousin. The miners’ camps trouble the clergy but 
little.’ Yet there are numerous churches throughout Australia,” 
many of them largely attended, and a well-known English or 
American‘ preacher of any denomination is sure of crowded congre- 
gations of intelligent and respectful listeners." 

As in America, and to some extent already in England, the 
doctrinal aspects of religion are kept in the background; it is the 
moral teaching of Christ that is mainly preached, and it is on its 


" Here, as in much that has preceded, general rules must be understood to admit 
of exceptions. Thus, it is a matter of common knowledge that individuals of 
high mental attainments, in addition to the moral excellence general among 
Australian clergymen, are to be found among the ministers of more than one of the 
denominations. But it is a matter of common regret that such are few. 

The manager of an Australian mining camp assured the writer that all they 
saw of the local parson was his periodic visit for subscriptions. When this took 
place it was his (the manager’s) lot to approach some of the men. If things were 
going’ well, some would give; others refused with the significant comment, ‘ Let 
the beggar work !’ 

13 More numerous, indeed, in proportion to population, than those in England. 

4 The late Mr. Haweis, when on a lecturing tour through Australia, found his 
lectures inadequately patronised. On Sunday, however, in one of the leading Sydney 
churches, he addressed an overflowing congregation. ‘Aha!’ was the unconventional 
opening of his sermon, ‘I thought you’d come to hear me when there was nothing 
tc pay for it!’ 
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social side that the Christianity of Australia is most active. Each 
church is, in fact, whatever else it is, a little club of more or less 
familiar acquaintances; each has its literary and debating society, 
as well as its young men’s and young women’s Bible classes; all 
celebrate periodic festivals in teas and ‘ musical’ evenings." 

It would be clearly false to say that devout religiosity was any 
part of the normal Australian character. But it would be not less 
false to describe the Australians as irreligious. In the first place 
there are many thousands of orthodox Church members in every 
Australian State, who, though a minority of the whole number of 
the citizens, exert an influence out of proportion to their numerical 
strength.’ In the next place it is not necessary to consider church- 
going and Christianity synonymous, many Australians unattached to 
any religious denomination being yet in honesty of life and charity 
to their neighbours very practical, if unprofessing, Christians. The 
majority even of the openly irreligious are not without respect for 
religion ; and nothing is more instructive as to the habits of mutual 
forbearance cultivated in the Commonwealth than the spectacle on 
a Sydney Sunday of omnibuses, crowded with pleasure-seekers, 
punctiliously slowing down, as by law compelled, in passing every 
chureh,’’ lest they should disturb the devotions of the faithful few 
within. 

To sum up: Among the Australians you will find determination, 
pluck, sportsmanship, good-humour, religion without theology, 
civility without servility, and an uncommon power of common 
sense. 

What a groundwork is here for the building of a noble national 
type! What a nation of nations the Commonwealth has it in her 
to become! It may be, when the world’s contracting distances and 
the vicissitudes of commerce make England to Australia what the 
Isle of Wight is now to England, that the proudest boast of the 
Englishman will be his share in moulding the Australian character. 


Percy F. Row.anD. 


'® Called in Australia ‘ Socials.’ 

* It is noteworthy that the religious bodies were strong enough to secure the 
insertion of a clause in the Constitution Act invoking ‘the blessing of Almighty 
God,’ and also to provide that the Federal sittings should be opened with prayer. 

" It may be noted that the word ‘chapel’ is unknown in Australia, as also, 
I believe, in Canada. Every ecclesiastical building, Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
Congregational, or Wesleyan, is a ‘church.’ 
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EDUCATION IN EGYPT 


Ir is long since the schoolmaster was reported to be abroad. Tis 
an ambiguous phrase. Some folks taking one interpretation hold 
that he were better at home, where there is still much need of him. 
Let me, however, accept another reading, and try to set down in no 
detail what he is doing in a land which, though practically a part 
of the Empire, is still in theory a foreign country. The oldest of 
known civilisations is in the tutelage of Britain. The learning of 
the Egyptians is become as naught, the inheritors of the wisdom of 
the priests of the Pharaohs, of the philosophers of Alexandria, 
of the Arabian mathematicians look now to the scholars of the 
Western Isle for instruction in the language, arts, and science of 
their governors. ‘Educate, educate, educate!’ has been cried on 
the housetops of England this many a day. Now when England is, 
after thirty years, making a fresh attempt to overhaul her educa- 
tional machinery, it may be of interest to review briefly what 
Englishmen are doing in a country where the machinery is so 
simple that nobody worries about it, but where the vastly more 
important matters of subjects and methods give the authorities con- 
stant cause for thought and anxiety. The machinery is simple 
because it is despotic. The existence of a despotism is justified 
when no other system is possible, or when it gives results satisfactory 
to the governed. In the latter case it ceases to be a despotism and 
is practically government by the will of the majority, In Scotland, 
under the rule of Sir Henry Craik, the Education Department is, as 
regards primary education, practically in the second case. But 
despotism in Scotland is a very different thing from despotism in 
Egypt, and Dr. Douglas Dunlop has a heavier responsibility in his 
position as Secretary to the Egyptian Education Department than 
any that can weigh on the shoulders of his distinguished countryman 
at Whitehall. In Egypt despotism is the only possible system, and 
those who administer government, having no House of Commons to 
share their responsibility, must justify their work at the bar of the 
civilised world as well as in the high court of history. 

In Egypt, education is in the hands of the British advisers of 
the Khedive. There are voluntary schools; but though the work 
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done by the American Presbyterian Mission, by Roman Catholics, 
and, toa much smaller extent, by Anglican missions, is educationally 
excellent, these are professedly proselytising agencies, and are 
outside the educational system of the country. 

When the English occupation began, the native educational 
arrangements were essentially what they had been for a thousand 
years, The upper classes had secondary schools, and the Greeks 
and other foreigners in Cairo and Alexandria were able to get then, 
as now, what is popularly called ‘a sound commercial education.’ 
They were, and are, taught how to make money, but they remain 
ignorant as the common American—or other—amillionaire of many 
things more worth knowing. 

But the people of Egypt had only the Kuttab schools and the 
University of Cairo—the El Ahzar. These schools exist still, and 
their efficiency is best illustrated by a true tale. Nowadays they 
are inspected and can earn a Government grant, but the ways of the 
West are strange toa Kuttab schoolmaster. An inspector was recently 
shown specimens of excellent handwriting by one of these estimable 
old gentlemen, as being the product of his school. The inspector 
was suspicious, and desired to see the scholars at their writing 
lesson. The children were evidently surprised, and handled pen and 
paper with a rare curiosity. ‘ But they cannot write at all,’ said the 
inspector. ‘ Why should they?’ was the reply. ‘I have written all 
these specimens myself, and have devoted many days that they 
might be worthy of your honour’s inspection. Are they not good 
enough?’ ‘Far too good,’ said the inspector, and the teacher was 
left marvelling at a new instance of the madness of the English. 
Lane tells us that in his day ‘it was customary for the master to 
ornament the boys’ writing tablet with black and red ink and green 
paint, and to write upon it the letters of the alphabet in the order 
of their respective numerical values, and convey.it to the father, who 
returned it with a piastre or two placed upon it.’ Had the inspector 
of to-day remembered this fact he would not have been surprised at 
the reply of the schoolmaster. 

The El Ahzar is too important, too ancient, and too interesting 
an institution to be characterised summarily. You are told that it 
has 10,000 students, that it is the greatest school of Islam, that it is 
the largest university in the world. Then you learn that its pro- 
fessors hold that the earth is flat, that the sun rises out of darkness 
and sets in the western sea, that the vault of heaven is a solid arch 
studded with lamps lighted every night by the ministers of God, 
and so forth. Agaim you hear that it is a great school of grammar 
and style, and that its pupils are taught the language of the Koran 
in its purity and strength; again, that in the matter of mathematics 
Cambridge has much to learn from it. Lane is incomplete in his 
account of it in his day, and since then nobody has had the know- 
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ledge, skill and opportunity to supplement his information. It is 
essentially a religious institution, and though the most national, 
the most popular, and the best endowed educational establishment 
in Egypt, it has nothing to hope or to fear from Government control. 
It teaches the Koran; it turns out hundreds of young men every 
year who are able to repeat the sacred book from its first chapter to 
its last; who know all that commentators have said about every 
chapter and every verse; who can write choice Arabic, but who still 
believe that the earth is a plane. 

Side by side with this institution of the middle ages, for it is 
nothing else, and apparently, in the matter of achievement, can be 
compared only with the schoolmen before the revival of learning, 
you have in Egypt a complete modern system of education. How 
complete few Englishmen recognise. 

There is in Cairo a well-equipped school of medicine with an 
English principal, Dr. Keatinge, a staff of English and Scots 
lecturers, an admirable hospital attached, with a staff of English 
nurses, spacious class-rooms, and excellent facilities for research. It 
is a young school, but it is growing in resources, its pupils are in- 
creasing, and the work it is doing is beyond praise or cavil. There 
is a school of law, fully equipped and largely frequented. A Scots 
advocate teaches the law of Rome, an English university sends an 
exponent of the law of nations, the principal was a distinguished 
professor of Grenoble, whose recent death is a loss to jurisprudence, a 
misfortune to Egypt. M. Testoud was one of the too few French- 
men who understood and appreciated British character and methods. 
Shortly before his death he said to me: ‘ The English have done three 
things in Egypt for which the fellaheen owe unending gratitude: the 
laws are administered justly, public security is assured, and water 
(which is life) is distributed without favour.’ This scholar and man of 
affairs reconciled everyone to the preponderance of French influence 
in the domain of law—a preponderance which seems necessary 50 
long as the civil law of Egypt is based on the French code and so 
long as the Egyptian code remains incomplete. M. Testoud’s death 
has removed a moderating influence which made for—if not peace, 
at any rate, the absence of friction. Loved and respected by his 
British colleagues, his learning, his readiness to help, to advise, to 
remove obstacles, his charming manners, and his wide sympathy 
made him an ideal chief for an institution where the irritating 
influences of the so-called dual control are still felt. 

Then there is a polytechnic institution and an excellent agri- 
cultural college under complete British, or more exactly Scvttish, 
management, so that, save in the domain of music, and if you take 
the El] Ahzar to represent the faculty of theology, Cairo is equipped 
in all the faculties of a complete studiwm generale. 

This, however, is rather beginning at the top. Egypt, according 
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to Lord Milner, is the land of paradoxes, and it was therefore 
essential to its character that the equipment of the higher education 
should precede the organisation of secondary schools. That, how- 
ever, is a condition of affairs to which Englishmen have long been 
accustomed at home, and they naturally, as well as properly, worked 
on the lines laid by ‘that barbarian of genius,’ Mehemet Ali, and 
his gorgeous successor Ismail. 

But there are now several schools which, though fault may be 
found and sometimes is with the scope and method of instruction, 
prepare lads for their subsequent professional training. I recently 
visited two of these in Cairo—the headmasters, Mr. Elliot and Mr. 
Sharman, are English University men, as are most of their English 
assistants, and the standard attempts to approximate to that of an 
English public school. In both there are two sides—an English 
anda French. That is to say, in one the boys are taught most of 
their subjects in English, whilst in the other French is the medium. 
It is interesting to note not merely that the French sides are dwind- 
ling, but that since, as Lord Dufferin said last year in Edinburgh, 
‘France tried to drag a cobweb across our path in the valley of the 
Nile,’ recruits are entirely wanting to the French divisions. The 
junior classes have been given up, and in two or three years French 
will have ceased to be a medium of instruction in any Government 
school in Egypt. This is not the result of any English interference : 
it will come about simply because Egyptian parents recognise that 
it is better for their sons to know English, and in fact that French 
is no longer of use to them. This, however, will lead to a new 
difficulty. The law of Egypt is, as I have indicated, based on the 
Code Napoléon, and at present judges and legal practitioners must 
possess a serviceable knowledge of French. If no boys are to be 
taught French as their second tongue, but all are to be brought up to 
speak only Arabic and English, then one of two things must happen : 
either the Egyptian code must be revised and French commentaries 
and French decisions must cease to be regarded by the courts, or 
the French language must be taught as a third tongue to boys who 
are intending to adopt the profession of the law. The first alterna- 
tive appeals naturally to an Englishman as the better solution. 
Much might be said in its favour. This, however, is not the place 
to state the arguments for or against it, especially as these would 
necessarily lead to a review of the whole of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions between England and France about Egyptian affairs since the 
days of Sir Ralph Abercromby. Suffice it to say that in the near 
future a problem must be faced which may have to be solved by a 
makeshift, while, on the other hand, it may call forth an act of 
statesmanship which would have a far-reaching effect on English 
influence in the valley of the Nile. 

The Egyptian boy is started early in his bilingual education. 
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He begins to learn to write Arabic and English at the same time, 
and all through his earlier years the native and the foreign language 
are taught side by side. The result is well worthy the attention of 
teachers at home. At the age of fourteen or fifteen the young 
Egyptian speaks a pure English entirely without any accent ; his 
vocabulary is not yet large, of course—what boy’s is? But he can 
read and write with a facility which was the despair of one white 
man at least, who blushes when he thinks of his attempts to gain 
some small insight into the mysteries of colloquial Arabic. All 
through Egypt and not merely in the high-class schools of Cairo 
the same practice prevails, and you find away up the river lads who 
instead of asking tourists for ‘backsheesh’ as their fathers did, 
politely address the wandering Englishman in a tongue that is more 
like ‘the well of English undefiled’ than anything you are like to 
hear in any Board School in London or the provinces, while they 
request the favour of an old newspaper or magazine. 

Of course there are stories told of mistakes, absurd answers and 
the like. One boy recently startled his teacher by informing him 
that harness was the feminine of horse, while there seems to be 
no doubt that the discursive course of historical study through which 
the boys are galloped leads to wild and whirling confusion. The 
following instance is not a whit more distressing than many that 
have occurred in England. In a recent examination paper the boys 
were asked to give short biographical notes on various historical 
personages. One answer was as follows: ‘ William the Silent was 
king of the Orange River Colony, who was called to be king of the 
Catholics in the Netherlands. He and his son Maurice fought the 
War of Independence against the Protestants of Spain. It lasted 
forty-one years, 1487-1528.’ It is better than some culled nearer 
home, and may recall another answer to a similar query, ‘ William the 
Silent was Emperor of Germany. He was called the Silent because 
he always replied by telegraph.’ 

Apart from such tragedies, the result mainly of a too discursive 
instruction, for these poor boys are expected to learn the outlines 
of European history from the days of Julius Casar—described by one 
as ‘a great Christian Emperor who lived 50 B.c.’—to our own, the 
work done in the Government schools is on the whole creditable. 
So is the football to which your Egyptian takes as naturally as a 
duck to water. But the question of the purpose of this expenditure 
of time, money and energy inevitably arises in Egypt as in England. 
Facility in the use of English, a knowledge of geography, a smat- 
tering of the history of European States, skill in algebra and the 
like are not ends, but only means. The problem was put to me by 
a Mohammedan teacher in one of the most flourishing schools of 
Upper Egypt. He said, ‘These boys consider, and their parents 
more emphatically, that they will have a claim on the Government 
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for employment when their schooling is finished.’ The parent does 
not pay 5/.a year simply that his son may be accomplished—he 
holds that he is providing for him for life. At present the Govern- 
ment of Egypt is able in the main to fulfil the parental expectation. 
Schoolmasters are wanted everywhere (this will intensify the problem 
in the future), telegraph clerks, post-office officials are required all 
along the valley of the Nile, the railways require English-speaking 
officials, and the Government can always find room, so far, for a 
certain number of clerks in its various departments. Commerce, 
save in Cairo and the seaports, offers a limited field, and is in any 
case mainly in the hands of Jews, Greeks, and Syrians. Thus, year 
by year a certain proportion of the youth of Egypt will be with- 
drawn from the main industry of the country, agriculture, and 
when the supply exceeds the demand, as it easily may, what is to 
become of these English-speaking youths who will be, perbaps, not 
too proud to beg, but who will certainly be ashamed to dig? It will 
be years before the difficulty arises in Egypt, but that it will arise 
is certain, and it should be foreseen and provided for by those who 
have already done so much to make modern Egypt. In India the 
problem is, if all one hears be true, already acute. The Bengali 
who is sufficiently educated to be a clerk and who is fit for nothing 
else is said to be becoming not merely a public nuisance but a public 
danger. If this be so, it is more than time that the authorities 
should consider what the purpose of their educational system is. 
At home we are groping after theories and comfort ourselves by 
mumbling the blessed words ‘ technical education,’ without in too 
many cases clearly understanding what they mean. I do not of 
course refer to the many admirable technical schools in the great 
towns, but to the spasmodic efforts of school boards and school 
managers to teach carpentry, wood-carving, clear starching, and 
other elegant accomplishments, which are in after-life of as much 
use to the pupils as would be skill in the ‘ use of the globes’ or an 
ability to perform on the musical glasses. Let school managers 
teach these things if they like, only do not let them imagine that 
they are thereby promoting technical education. In so-called 
commercial academies, boys are taught shorthand and bookkeeping. 
Ask any merchant if he ever took an apprentice from one of these 
institutions who had not to begin at the beginning of office work. 
If his intelligence had been trained, it would not matter whether 
it had been by learning a system of double entry, or by Latin 
grammar—only most of us think the latter the more efficient in- 
strument. Ask any newspaper manager if he ever got a competent 
reporter full-fledged from school. In both cases, so far as I can 
learn, the answer would be that while often much had been learned 
which the young man had to forget as soon as possible, as a rule 
the attempt to combine mental training with useful accomplishments 
Vor, LI—No, 307 EE 
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had been a failure—the boy’s mind had not been benefited 
and his prospects as a man of his hands had not been improved, 
The object of education, it has been said, is to enable a man to 
instruct himself. That is a simple theory, but we have got beyond 
it. The State is no longer content to open the doors of learning; 
for a generation it has compelled people to enter them. Compulsion 
was supposed to imply Free Education, and now that the State 
insists on educating and paying for the education of its children, 
it must go a step further and assume the additional parental duty 
of taking thought for their future. This seems rank Socialism; 
it is not more so than Free Education. To run away from the 
conclusion is to shirk a duty, and the result will be disastrous. 

In Egypt the position is less complicated, the duty logically less 
insistent. There education is neither compulsory nor free. Still, 
unimagined facilities are offered, hopes are held out and are at 
present realised ; but what will happen when a disappointed half- 
educated body of men arises whose only occupation will be found in 
the precarious pursuit of gutter journalism? No one would suggest 
that any backward step should be taken, no facilities for improve- 
ment should be lessened, no implement of civilisation should be 
blunted. There are many other walks in life besides that of the 
clerk, but it would appear that in India, in Egypt, and to no 
small extent at home, education has come to mean fitting people to 
be clerks and nothing else. The objection will at once be taken 
that most millionaires began life as clerks. It were easy to reply 
that it is not the duty of the State to organise its educational system 
with a view to the production of stray Carnegies. Mr. Carnegie has 
shown by his acts, if not by his writings, that that is not, at any rate, 
his view of the educational problem. Like poets (and other notori- 
ous persons), millionaires are born, not made, and educational legis- 
lation need take no account of them. If the State wants clerks— 
anillions of clerks of both sexes—let it continue its present system 
in Egypt, in India, and at home, [If it has other prospects for its 
youth let it adopt common-sense means of fitting them for these, 
whatever they may be. I do not wish to suggest that every little 
boy and girl should be trained in the mysteries of the culinary art, 
or in the science of mixing lime and sand, or in the ways of message 
boys from the age of seven upwards. All I venture to say is that if 
children are to be under the care of the State for six or seven years, 
the results at present attained in this country are deplorably unsatis- 
factory and there seems little prospect of improvement. In Egypt, 
the aim being apparently the production of clerks, the result is at 
present excellent, and probably, as long as education is not compul- 
sory and costs something, the trouble will never become so acute as 
it is now in the country districts of this island. My own country of 
Scotland has long prided itself on its educational facilities. But 
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though it is even now in advance of England in the matter of 
primary education, it is doubtful if compulsory schooling has yet had 
an entirely beneficial effect. In the old days clever boys were 
pushed on by the schoolmasters and became—not millionaires—but 
ministers of the Church, doctors, lawyers, and men of science. Now- 
adays the schoolmaster has no spare time or energy to devote to 
promising lads, for the others, who formerly were undoubtedly 
neglected, must be brought up to the necessary standard. The 
number of poor students from rural districts who now proceed to the 
Scottish universities is, in proportion, less than it ever was. There 
has been a levelling up, no doubt, but there has, I fear, been also a 
levelling down. Sufficient instruction is given to make country life 
distasteful, not enough to make it attractive. The labouring classes 
fly the country—the ambition of the middle classes is to cultivate a 
garden, The boy who was born to be a ploughman is content to be 
a railway clerk in a town; the lad who was born to be a shopkeeper 
in a city is not happy till he can eat his own peas and ply his own 
lawn-mower. The contrariety of human nature does not explain 
this paradox. In Egypt you find that the young Copt, whose 
ancestors for five or seven thousand years have cast their bread upon 
the waters and reaped it after the flood had subsided and the sun 
had made the valley of the great river again a garden of verdure, ex- 
changes the cultivation of maize for the punching of railway tickets. 
In his case the explanation is simple ; he rises in the social scale, he 
gets a fixed weekly income, and the labour is less. He gets what he 
wanted ; the State trained him for that purpose and both are con- 
tent. 

I mentioned that near Cairo there was a well-equipped agri- 
cultural college. It has some forty students, most of whom are not 
Egyptians at all. This is an indication of the trend of Egyptian 
thought. Only a few enlightened landowners have so far seen the 
necessity for improving the agricultural methods of their ancestors. 
In connection with the college is a model dairy; experiments are 
being tried in introducing new breeds of oxen, horses, poultry, &c. 
No very encouraging advantage is yet taken of these. Egyptian 
cheese remains uneatable; Egyptian hens continue to lay the 
smallest imaginable eggs. The landowner prefers that his boy 
should be a salaried clerk rather than that he should increase the 
productivity of his country. This points not merely to the social 
trouble which is in store, [but to the economic loss from which 
England has already suffered and to which Egypt may look forward. 
It is pitiful that the education of the youth of the Empire should 
be the sport of theorists, the spoil of sects, and the instrument of 
party. The machinery of education excites profound interest. Who 
are to control schools, who are to pay for them? are questions that 
have shaken the strongest of Governments; but nobody seems to 
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care what the schools are to teach, or why or how. The Odium 
Theologicum is of course responsible for much, but not for all, of 
this combined excitement and indifference. True education suffers 
from both ; it were hard indeed to say which is the greater instrument 
of wrong. In Egypt the religious question has been solved at the 
expense of Christianity. Islam is the religion of the State and is 
taught in all the State schools. The existence of Christianity is 
ignored. Copts are, however, free to absent themselves during the 
hours of religious instruction. In Upper Egypt the result is some- 
times startling. In one school with ninety scholars, seventy are 
Coptic Christians andtwenty Moslems. A dainty mosque is attached 
to the admirable school buildings, and is used for prayer by some 
four or five only of the ninety scholars ; the remainder of the Moslem 
boys being too young to practise religious observances (Moslems 
do not pray till they have attained the age of puberty). The 
Christian boys receive no religious instruction. One may regret 
this, but however unsatisfactory the arrangement may prove in 
special cases, the schools, at any rate, are exempt from the disasters 
of a war of creeds and a conflict of ecclesiastical authorities. 


R. Firzroy BELL. 
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IN THE 
DAY-ROOM OF A LONDON WORKHOUSE 


«Finp me sitting here to-morrow !’ an old woman exclaimed, with 
a half-startled, half-amused look on her weary, bewrinkled face. 
‘Why, I’ve been sitting here now for five years, and I shall sit on 
here to the end. I’m just waiting, you see. We're all just waiting,’ 
she added in a whisper, glancing around her significantly. 

It was the day-room of a great London workhouse, one of the 
special workhouses where the aged poor most do congregate. The 
place was crowded, and with the very class of which we all talk so 
much just now, and know so little. I had come among them to see 
how things were going with them; whether they fared as well on the 
whole as old folk of their kind fare in the other countries I know, in 
Denmark, Austria, Germany,and France. I had come among them, 
too, for another purpose: in the hope of finding out from them—for, 
if any one knows, it must be they—what the result would be, so far as 
workhouse inmates are concerned, if a law were passed by which an 
old-age pension of 5s. a week were granted to every man or woman 
above sixty-five who chose to claim it. Would they, or would they 
not, derive much benefit from such a law? Would it enable even a 
fair number of them to say good-bye to the workhouse, with its 
painful and degrading associations, and find a home for themselves 
in the outside world again, among their fellows? Above all, would 
it, had it already been in force for the last twenty years or more, 
have guarded them from all danger of ever coming to this place ? 

Even at sixty-five—and those with whom I am dealing are above 
sixty-five—workhouse inmates, it must be remembered, are already 
old, too old as a rule to work, or at any rate to earn more than the 
veriest pittance ; and no one, even if physically strong enough to tend 
himself, can live a life worth living in London alone on 5s. a week. 
Thus, for these people to be able to leave the workhouse if pensions 
were granted them, they must have relatives with whom they could 
live, each one of them a son or a daughter, or at worst a nephew or 
a, niece, who would take care of him and do for him in return for 
his 5s. Otherwise, before a month had passed, they would be back 
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in the union again, unless, indeed, a worse fate had befallen them. 
The all-important point with regard to them, therefore, so far as old- 
age pensions are concerned, is whether they are practically alone in 
the world, or whether they have relatives able and willing to afford 
them shelter, providing they go to them not empty-handed, but 
each with a 5s. allowance. And this is precisely what I asked each 
one of them, for it is only by asking them individually, and not 
once, but again and again, that there is any chance of arriving at 
the truth in such matters. 

In this special workhouse there were, at the time I was spending 
my afternoons there, 288 men and 437 women for whom a sixty-fifth 
birthday was already a thing of the past ; and many more, of course, in 
other buildings belonging to the same union. As is always the case 
in such places, the majority of them—427—were infirm, worn-out, 
broken in health, even if not suffering from positive disease. For the 
most part, these people when they enter the workhouse go straight 
to one of the infirmary wards, and never leave it for very long ata 
time. For them the first necessity of life is often skilled nursing, 
and almost always care and attention of a kind which the most 
devoted of relatives could hardly secure for them in a house of the 
sort in which the poor live, even if the allowances were 20s. instead 
of 5s. Although they all had pensions to-morrow, therefore, there 
could be no question of their ever leaving the workhouse. Nay, 
more, had they already had pensions before ever they crossed its 
threshold, they would still have had practically no alternative but to 
betake themselves there. This is a point, surely, on which there 
can be no doubt. With these 427, therefore, I had nothing to do; 
there was no reason for troubling them with questions. 

Even of the remaining 298 old folk in this union, hardly one in 
four but was burdened with some infirmity. The majority had 
partially lost their hearing, a large minority had partially lost their 
sight, while they almost all were suffering more or less from rheuma- 
tism—some had crippled fingers, others stiffened joints, others again 
backs that ache without ceasing. Still they were able for the 
most part to go for walks on their Sundays out, even to help a little 
in the work of the institution ; none of them, in fact, were so infirm 
as to require more care than their own sons and daughters might 
reasonably be expected to give them. Thus there was no reason 
why, if they had pensions, they should not return to their relatives, 
providing they had relatives to return to. 

Of the 298 inmates in question, 100 were men and 198 women ; 
and of the women, 7 were wives, 170 widows, and 21 spinsters. 
The number of spinsters would be higher, no doubt, and that of 
widows correspondingly lower, had I accepted the advice—‘ You ask 
to see her certificate ’—that was offered to me, with a significant 
laugh, just as one woman was begging me to set her down in my 
list as a widow. 
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It was to the women I went first with my inquiries. ‘Have you 
any relative, a son or a daughter, or any one else, with whom you 
could live, if you had five shillings a week on which to live?’ I 
asked them each in turn. And no fewer than sixty-two of them 
assured me, and truthfully so far as I can judge, that they had not 
a single relative in the world. ‘If I'd any belongings, do you think 
I should ever have come to this place?’ I was asked reproachfully, 
,again and again. Some of the tales these old people had to tell were 
simply heartrending. ‘They’re all gone: I’ve buried ’em all,’ an 
old woman who had had eleven children remarked sadly; ‘I’m 
alone in the world; I’ve not a soul left,’ said another; ‘God 
Almighty has taken ’em all, and I only wish He’d taken me too,’ 
said a third; while quite a fair number, and they perhaps the most 
pitiable cases of all, seemed never to have had any one to be taken— 
to have just drifted through life, in fact, without ‘belongings.’ 
Besides the sixty-two old women who had not a single relation 
among them, there were, I found, thirty-four more who for practical 
purposes were in precisely the same position. Six of them had each 
no one but a husband, who was also in the workhouse; seven had 
each only a sister, and in two cases the sister was in the workhouse ; 
ten had each only a lost son or a lost daughter; while eleven, 
although sure they had relatives, had no idea where they were to be 
found. One woman claimed stoutly to rank with the ‘berelatived ’ 
on the strength of a sister of whom she had seen nothing for forty 
years ; while several would fain have assumed the same position on 
the strength of certain vague memories they had of uncles, aunts, or 
cousins, who had betaken themselves to foreign parts in far back days, 
and had never been heard of since. After much sifting and sorting, 
and endless questioning, I found that of these 198 luckless old women, 
ninety-six, at the very least, stood alone in the world, had no one on 
whom they had any claim whatever, no one to whom they had the 
right to appeal even for a cup of tea, when out for their walk on a 
Sunday afternoon. It is difficult to see what use a pension would be 
to them, friendless as they are. 

Of the 102 who undoubtedly have relations, fifty at least frankly 
confessed from the first that their people either could not or would 
not—and just as often would not as could not—take them in, 5s. or 
no 5s. ‘My daughter would be glad enough to have me, but there’s 
her husband, you see; he doesn’t like old folks about,’ was an 
explanation vouclisafed more than once. ‘My son’s wife would 
never take me in; she can’t abide me,’ was another. ‘There’s no 
room for me, worse luck. They’re like rabbits as it is, was a third. 
And in judging of them it must be remembered that, with very few 
exceptions, these old women would go anywhere, and submit to 
almost anything, to escape from the workhouse. Most of them 
would certainly turn out gladly to-morrow, were the 5s. a week given 
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them, even though they must face the world alone. There were 
only five among them, so far as I could make out, who had gone 
there of their own free will. One old dame had evidently come off 
in a temper, after a quarrel with the daughter with whom she lived ; 
while another had forsaken the room she shared with her son, his 
wife, and a troop of children, because neither day nor night could 
she get a wink of sleep, she said, owing to the turmoil. Then there 
was a woman who had run away to the workhouse from the son for 
whom she was doing, and without ever saying a word, because she 
had found out that her being with him prevented his getting 
married ; there was also one who had done much the same thing 
because her daughter, she knew, was stinting herself of food that she 
might have the wherewithal to feed her. The oddest case was that 
of a woman who had retired to the workhouse because her son, whose 
home she shared, had joined the Salvation Army, and insisted on 
her joining it too. ‘ But I was born in the Church of England, and 
I will die in the Church of England, and so I told him, and came 
straight off here,’ she informed me loftily. Excepting these five, all 
the old women were in the union because they had no alternative— 
they must either go there or starve. 

In the course of my first round among these women, some forty 
assured me that they had relatives, who not only could, but would 
gladly, make a home for them if they could take with them five 
shillings a week. About ten more seemed very hopeful, although 
they admitted that it would perhaps be well to consult their 
relatives before speaking quite positively. On my second round 
among them, however, several were evidently by no means so sure 
of their welcome as they had been. They still professed themselves 
certain that their people would take them in, but there was no 
longer the same ring of conviction in their voices as there had been. 
Evidently, in thinking things over, they had realised that difficulties 
might arise. Then came a Wednesday—visiting day—which gave 
them the chance of talking the matter over with those whom it 
most concerned. The result was that on Thursday I found a sad 
falling away: nearly half of them told me I must take their 
names off my list. It was a mournful day for us all; for the old 
people were very sorely grieved, although they strove, as a rule, to 
make excuses for those relatives of theirs who had proved such 
broken reeds. Nor did the falling away end here: day after day 
I came across old women waiting about in the corridor or courtyard, 
just to have a word with me in private, as they said. And the word 
was always the same : their names must come off my list, as they had 
nowhere to go, even though they had pensions. Before I said 
good-bye to the workhouse, I had only fifteen names left. Out of all 
those 437 women, there were only fifteen who even thought they 
would be able to leave the workhouse were the old-age pension law to 
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eome into force. Whether even five of them would be really able 
to do so, were they put to the test, is a point on which I am by 
no means free from doubt. 

As to whether they would ever have gone there had the law been 
in force years ago, that is another question, one concerning which 
the women themselves seemed to be uncertain. ‘What could I 
have done with 5s. a week when the time came I could not work, 
and rents as high as they are?’ one of them would ask ; while 
another would stoutly maintain that she could have managed quite 
well on that sum, as it would have paid for her room and coal, and 
she really did not mind going without much to eat. So far as 
I could judge, some few, perhaps 7 per cent., had they had pensions 
would never have gone to the workhouse at all; and a much larger 
number would have gone there only much later in life than they 
did—not until the end was near at hand. Still the overwhelming 
majority would undoubtedly have had to turn their steps thither 
sooner or later. In at least two cases out of three it was either illness 
or an accident that had, in the first instance, forced these women into 
the house; and in the other cases it was generally the fact of being 
left without a shelter. They had fallen behind with their rent, and 
their landlord had seized their bif of furniture; or they had been 
turned out of their lodgings for some reason or other. For most of 
them life seemed to have been one long struggle to keep a roof over 
their heads. 

I found no trace of class enmity among these workhouse inmates— 
but few signs even of the Ishmaelite feeling ; but I found at every turn 
proofs of the most intense hatred of the whole landlord tribe. In their 
eyes evidently the landlord is the personification of everything that is 
évil in this land of ours, of everything that is grasping, cruel, and 
unjust. Their quavering old voices shook with indignant wrath 
as they told of the rents they had had to pay for the veriest hovels ; 
of the treatment meted out to them, too, when the rent collector 
came and they had not their tribute ready. Many of them had 
paid as much as 4s. a week for one room, one half of their whole 
earnings; for 8s. a week seems to be regarded as quite a fair wage 
fora woman. ‘How could I save anything out of 8s. a week?’ a 
shirtmaker asked bitterly; and the question was caught up on all 
sides," ‘How could I save anything?’ How indeed, especially as 
many of them had had not only themselves to keep, but a delicate 
husband sometimes, and children more often than not. For them 
saving is practically out of the question on 8s, a week, or even on 
108., 128., or 14s.; and in that workhouse the number of women 
whose average earnings had reached 14s. could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. And so long as women of this class cannot 
save, there is no escape for them from pauperism, let them toil as 
they may and pinch as they will. And many of these women had 
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certainly toiled hard and had pinched too. One of them had 
supported herself entirely for fifty years by charing; another had 
supported herself for twenty-five years, and a consumptive husband 
for five years, by shirtmaking; while others had been domestic 
servants for forty, fifty, and in one case nearly sixty years. 

Whereas most of the women belonged to the unskilled class, had 
been seamstresses, bag-makers, fruit-pickers, skin-factory hands, or 
general servants, most of the men, I found, when I went to their side 
of the house, belonged to the skilled. Out of the hundred men 
strong enough to leave the union, only forty-one had been unskilled 
labourers, while many of the rest had had well-paid callings. There 
were among them engineers, gas-fitters, carpenters, painters, printers, 
and bricklayers ; there was also a master cutler, a master printer, an 
insurance clerk, and a Freeman of the City of London who for forty- 
six years had been a Fellowship porter. Three of them had been 
tradesmen, two photographers, and two commercial travellers. 
Twenty-eight of them had at one time or another belonged toa trade 
union, and twenty-seven to some sort of a benefit society—two to the 
Foresters, one to the Hearts of Oak, one to the Oddfellows. One 
poor man had, as he thought, insured against old age in three 
societies, all of which had proved frauds; another had paid into a 
club for many long years, and it too was a fraud. Sixty-four of the 
men were widowers, fifteen had never been married, and twenty-one 
had wives—fifteen of the wives were also in the workhouse. 

Oddly enough, the men seemed to be better provided with 
‘belongings’ than the women, for only twenty-four out of the 
hundred declared themselves to be quite alone in the world, although 
there were seventeen more who were really in the same position, as 
what relations they had were very distant. They were much less 
inclined, however, to deceive themselves with regard to their chance 
of a welcome were they to go in search of a home. No fewer than 
ninety told me frankly, the first time we talked together, that they 
had no place on earth, outside the workhouse, where they could go 
if they had pensions. Such of them as had relatives were well aware 
that these relatives would have none of them in their houses. And 
even of the ten who said they knew their people would take them in, 
four spoke hesitatingly. ‘I should cost them more than 5s. a week, 
and they are hard pinched as it is,’ one of them remarked. There 
were four others, it is true, who seemed to be perfectly convinced that 
wherever they went they would be received with open arms if only 
they had 5s. to take with them; but they unfortunately were all 
four of the sort that society for its own sake must have in 
its own keeping. The same might be said, indeed, of one out of 
every three of the men in that house—there was drunkard written 
on their faces, loafer in their very gait. No 5s. pension, nor 10s. 
either, would have kept them from tle union. At the end of my 
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inquiry my feeling was strong that, so far as these 725 old men and 
women were concerned, the effect of an old-age pension law would 
be practically nil; and that for the overwhelming majority of them 
it would also have been nil had it come into force twenty years ago. 

As in this special union out-relief is granted freely, there is no 
doubt a higher percentage of friendless among the inmates than in 
workhouses where less out-relief is granted; still, in all workhouses 
alike, the conditions are practically the same, the great majority of 
the inmates who are old are also more or less friendless and infirm. 
There are at the present time in the workhouses of London alone 
more than 20,000 persons above sixty-five years old, and it is very 
doubtful whether the number would be decreased by 500 were an old- 
age pension lawin force. This is no reason, of course, for rejecting a 
pension law, but it is a reason surely for setting our workhouses in 
order. How sorely some of them need setting in order may be judged 
from the state of things in the very workhouse where I took my 
census. I have been in many institutions for the poor in my time, 
both at home and abroad; but never have I been in an institu- 
tion where I found such real distress as in this great London 
workhouse. Among the more respectable of the inmates of this 
place there was a hopelessness, an unutterable misery, such as I have 
never seen elsewhere, not even among the prisoners in the Moscow 
Peresylnaia Tiourma. 

On the first visit I paid to this workhouse I found some 210 old 
women in the great day-room, the most depressingly comfortless of 
all day-rooms surely, with its long wooden tables and bare white- 
washed walls. Although it was mid-winter, the heat in the place 
was stifling ; it was as if there were no air to breathe; while as for 
the smell—these people are all old, it must be remembered, and 
some of them are sorely afflicted. Then the noise! The coughs 
and the grunts, the moans and the cries, and the vain attempts to 
make the deaf hear. ‘This din just goes through my head,’ I heard 
& poor trembling old creature mutter. ‘The noise and turmoil’s 
killing me,’ cried another. 

The place was hopelessly overcrowded; the women, indeed, as 
one of them remarked, ‘ were just packed like herrings.’ Evidently 
workhouses are exempt from sanitary inspectors’ control. And they 
were all with their hands folded, for they had nothing to do—they 
had never even heard of the Brabazon—nothing to do but to worry 
and harry one another. They were sitting on wooden benches— 
benches without backs for the most part—women of seventy, eighty, 
and more, on benches without backs. That is something I have 
never seen out of England. There they must sit for the hour to- 
gether, the whole day long, indeed, some of them, decent old folk— 
some of them are very decent old folk—with hop-pickers and the 
like of the most degraded kind pressing them close on either side. 
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To think of passing one’s days elbow to elbow with a jabbering 
idiot and an ophthalmic patient, or with a woman who coughs and 
chokes incessantly and one who in the course of her life has 
never been sober when she had the wherewithal to get drunk. It 
was pitiable to see the loathing with which the more respectable of 
these old people shrank away from the touch of their neighbours, 
‘For God’s sake get me out of this place,’ one of them said to me, 
with a look on her face that I shall not easily forget. ‘Oh, if I 
could but have died before I came here,’ said another; while half a 
dozen at least of the inmates, and they all among the deserving, told 
me in all seriousness that they found life in the union well nigh in- 
tolerable, a burden almost too heavy to be borne. 

The male inmates were, I found, in one respect more fortunate 
than the female; for instead of being all herded together in one 
day-room, they had smaller rooms in which to sit ; and these, although 
comfortless enough and overcrowded, were neither so comfortless nor 
so overcrowded as the room was on the other side of the house. 
Still, even among the men, the men at least of the better sort, there 
was evidently much suffering, much misery, and of the worst kind— 
dull, stony, silent misery. They seemed to feel more keenly than 
the women the degradation of pauperism ; they were less complaining, 
but more resentful, more Ishmaelitish. ‘There’s no room in the 
world for the old, and we're old at fifty now,’ one man told me 
bitterly. He was well under sixty, and he had been turned out of 
his work to make room for a lad of twenty. 

The great majority of these male inmates were no doubt loafers ; 
the majority, too, were drunkards ; and there were probably almost as 
many criminals among them as honest men ; yet there certainly were 
honest men among them, just as there were men who had worked hard 
all their lives and had fallen behind in the race through no fault of their 
own. And for these life is one long trial, a bitter curse. I asked a 
poor old fellow—he had a shrewd, honest face—what he was doing. 
‘I’m just killing time,’ he replied ; and a heart-breaking business he 
seemed to find it. 

All in this workhouse, men and women alike, are well fed; they 
are well clothed, too, and so far as depends on the officials they are 
kindly treated—I heard much honest praise lavished on the officials, 
from the master downwards, and not a single complaint raised against 
them—none the less, men and women alike, especially such of them 
as are decent old folk, are certainly very miserable. And the suffer- 
ing they endure is in a great measure due to the fact that in spite 
of Local Government Board exhortations, in spite of Parliamentary 
Committee reports, instead of being sorted they are all clubbed 
together, the best and the worst penned in the same fold. Can 
nothing be done to make Poor-law guardians understand that by 
forcing the worthy and respectable to pass their days and nights 
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shut up with the worthless and degraded, they are condemning 
them to a harder fate than that reserved for the worst of our 
criminals ? 

As I went about among these people I thought of the cheery, 
comfortable homes which Denmark and Austria provide for their 
worn-out workers, homes in which the cost per head is considerably 
less than in this workhouse of ours. In this workhouse, it must be 
noted, every miserable old pauper costs his fellows 13s. 6d. a week ! 
There was a time when we were supposed to provide for our poor 
at once more humanely and more wisely than other nations; 
but now It is only in England that poor old folk who have 
toiled hard for long years, and pinched and saved, must pass their 
last days in the workhouse. Even Russia has its old-age homes. 

Only a few weeks ago, a woman who lived near this union 
committed suicide—she threw herself out of an upper window. The 
jury returned a verdict of temporary insanity ; for it was proved 
that she was half starved at the time. When I read of the case 
I thought of a remark I once heard an indoor pauper make: ‘I had 
to choose between the workhouse and starvation, you see, and— 
I chose badly.’ 


EpitH SELLERS. 
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THE INCLOSURE OF STONEHENGE 


‘I, SINGLE, to Stonehenge over the plains and some great hills, 
even to fright us. Come hither, and find them [the stones] as pro- 
digious as any tales I ever heard of them, and worth going this 
journey to see. God knows what their use was.’ Such was Pepys’s 
verdict on Stonehenge more than two centuries ago. Long before 
Pepys’s age Stonehenge had excited wonder and something akin to 
awe in the casual visitor, and had exercised the ingenuity of the 
professed antiquary. The Roman came and went; the Saxon 
overspread the land; the Dane wrestled fiercely with his brother 
Teuton ; the Norman established his over-lordship and linked England 
to the continent of Europe; Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, Hanoverian 
succeeded one another. Through all these changes Stonehenge 
stood, alone, untouched save by the finger of Time, in the midst of 
the bare downs, a witness to a faith and to customs so far off as to 
have become unimaginable. From the loneliness of its situation and 
the reverence it inspired, it escaped the fate too common to ancient 
monuments; no toll was laid upon its stones for the needs of the 
passing day ; only under stress of years and weather occasionally one 
tottered to its fall. Alone on the wide plain the mystic circles stood 
from age to age. It was reserved for the twentieth century to break 
in upon the solitude of Stonehenge, and to force into jarring contrast 
with its primeval stones and world-wide significance the most 
aggressive symbol of modern particularism. It is lamentable to 
think that any students of the past should have been parties to the 
inclosure of Stonehenge ; but it is consoling to know that one of the 
greatest antiquaries of the day—the man who has carried definite 
knowledge of the world’s civilisation to the furthest point—Mr. 
Flinders Petrie, has been foremost in denouncing the act. There 
are antiquaries and antiquaries. Those who would surround Stone- 
henge with barbed wire, and filter the nation through a toll-gate, are 
the men who cannot rise from details and measurements to the con- 
ception of a monument as a whole; men who, in another connection, 
would delight to pick a flower to pieces and explain its parts, but 
could not appreciate its beauty of form and colour when alive. The 
work of such antiquaries is most valuable; but there is no life in it. 
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To men such as those who would treat Stonehenge as a mere curiosity, 
to be boxed up, examined, and ticketed—who would as soon that it 
stood on a private lawn as on Salisbury Plain—it is due that the 
study of antiquities has been voted a dreary science. 

The main facts of the recent inclosure are known. Soon after 
his accession to the Amesbury Estates Sir Edmund Antrobus drew 
attention to the difficulty of adequately protecting Stonehenge, and 
suggested that some form of inclosure was desirable. It is not 
alleged that any serious injury has been traced to the want of 
inclosure. The suggestion that the catastrophes which have 
happened about once in a hundred years may have been accelerated 
by the trampling of persons and sheep about and between the stones 
seems far-fetched. As to petty depredations, if they have ever 
occurred, they could be prevented by efficient caretaking and by an 
appeal to the good taste of the public. Experience shows that when 
the public are trusted, they respect that which is, in substance, their 
common property.' It has been alleged, indeed, that the formation of 
a camp in the neighbourhood renders inclosure desirable. Such a 
plea almost amounts to an admission that, apart from the camp, 
the public are not to be feared. But the plea is a poor one. 
Mr. Atkins is on the whole a very well-behaved person nowadays ; 
and when he is inclined to be sportive, he will not seek the com- 
panionship of old stones, where no drink can be had, but will repair 
to lights and streets and licensed houses. 

One other change in the situation, undeniably more important, 
has recently taken place. One of the two remaining upright tri- 
lithons in the larger oval fell on the last night of the old century. 
This might probably have been prevented, had the father of the 
present owner been willing to co-operate in measures to safeguard the 
stones. The National Trust for Preserving Places of Historic Interest, 
at the suggestion of the late General Pitt Rivers, the Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments, offered some years ago to use its influence to 
induce the State to undertake such works as in the opinion of expert 
engineers were expedient to save the stones from falling; but the 
offer was not favourably entertained. The works then contemplated 
certainly did not comprise inclosure ; and it is not clear that the last 
fallen trilithon would have been kept upright by a barbed wire 
fence some distance away, or by any other form of inclosure. 
However, the camp and the prostrate trilithon formed a sufficient 
excuse for the cry that‘something must be done’ ; and the ‘ something’ 
which was favoured by the owner, and accepted without consideration 
by the antiquaries he consulted, was an inclosure. The antiquaries, 


' The late Mr. Burt, of Swanage, wishing to protect from defacement certain 
stone records erected by him, adopted the humorous expedient of placing two plain 
tablets by their side with the hospitable invitation, ‘Persons desirous of writing 
their names w’ © kindly do so here.’ 
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indeed, suggested a sunk fence; but the owner was able easily to 
convince them that this was undesirable, and that the most modern 
and aggressive of all barriers, a fence of barbed wires, was preferable. 
An inclosure once made, the next step, that of charging for admission, 
was an easy one. The father of the present owner was opposed to 
any burrowing amongst the stones. The present owner was pre- 
pared to allow investigations, and certain works of repair or removal ; 
but he averred that the expenses must be defrayed by a charge 
for admission. Accordingly a gate was made in the barbed wire 
fence, a caretaker’s hut was erected, and a charge of one shilling per 
head for admission imposed. 

Difficulties commenced before the fence was completed. The 
outer work of Stonehenge is an earth vallum with a shaliow ditch; 
and the antiquaries were anxious that the whole of this should be 
included within the fence. Through the vallum, however, several 
roads pass, the earthworks being worn down to the level of the 
ground on either side by their long-continued use. Through two of 
the gaps thus made a road passes which connects, amongst other 
places, two small villages, Lake and Netheravon. Why this road 
should have been considered more sacred than others, it is difficult 
to see. But every one admitted that it was a public highway, and 
could not be stopped except by an order of Justices in Quarter 
Sessions. Some zealous antiquaries assumed that an order for the 
diversion of this road would be obtained as a matter of course; and 
an application was made to the Parish Council. But it was very 
soon found that local feeling would have none of it, and the proposal 
was dropped. The consequence is that the inclosure is an inclosure 
of a piece of Stonehenge only. On the west side it is carried along 
the road we have mentioned, and a large portion of the vallum, with a 
stone of much significance (said, we believe, to be connected with 
the line taken by the sun’s rays at the winter solstice), is left out- 
side it. The monument as a whole is thus cut in two by the very 
fence which is said to have been erected for its protection. 

But the public were not satisfied by the Jonah thus thrown to 
them. The fence still obstructs four roads leading direct to Stone- 
henge. To understand the position, it must be borne in mind that 
Stonehenge stands on Salisbury Plain, not very far from the point 
where the road from Salisbury and Amesbury forks, the right hand or 
more northerly branch going to Shrewton, the left hand to Winter- 
bourne Stoke. A few yards beyond the fork, on the Shrewton branch, 
aroad, not metalled but definitely marked, diverges on the left? and 
passes over the down in the direction of Stonehenge. Further up the 
road, about where the outlying stone locally known as the Friar’s Heel 
is reached, another road leaves the metalled way almost at right angles 
and heads straight for the monument.* Each of these roads passes 

? See point A on plan. * See point B. 
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through the bank which in the usual way edges the Amesbury- 
Shrewton road; in each case a definite gap sufficient for the 
passage of a carriage or cart is left or made in the bank. Further, 
each road in its course reaches’ the earth vallum which forms the 
outer circle of Stonehenge. In each case the road continues on a 
level, the vallum being cut through and rising to a height of some 
three feet on either side. The same state of things is to be observed 
on the Winterbourne Stoke road, with a slight difference. Stone- 
henge may also be approached from Salisbury by various Down roads 
which cross the metalled road to Winterbourne Stoke. These ways 
also pass from the metalled road through the vallum on a level. 
One of them is the way from Lake to Netheravon, to which we have 
already alluded, and which is admitted to be a public way. The 
others are equally well defined, and pass through the vallum by 
equally distinct and well-worn gaps. What happens in practice was 
clearly described at the recent local inquiry, and is not questioned. 
Visitors to Stonehenge from Salisbury (and of course from more 
distant places) drive from Amesbury by one of the Down roads 
through the vallum to the stones, where they alight, and, when they 
have finished their inspection, they return by another of the roads, 
also through the vallum, into and across the Winterbourne Stoke 
road, and so back to Salisbury by a different route. This has been 
the time-honoured practice beyond the memory of man. No one 
has objected ; no one has levied any toll; no permission has ever 
been asked. Ingress to and egress from Stonehenge by any one of 
these roads have been free to all subjects of the Crown ‘from time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,’ until Sir 
Edmund Antrobus, in the first year of this twentieth century of 
. Our Lord, erected his barbed wires and obstructed passage. 

It is not surprising that in such circumstances there should 
be a strong protest. We have already alluded to the damaging 
effect of the inclosure on the appearance and associations of Stone- 
henge. It detracts from that quality of aloofness which has always 
impressed the visitor capable of receiving such impressions. The 
inclosure has other equally objectionable effects. The soil on which 
Stonehenge stands is private property, and Stonehenge has passed 
with the soil into private hands, just as any house, or tree, or bed of 
gravel would pass. The ‘ Manor and Estate of Ambresbury or Ames- 
bury,’ with which Stonehenge is held, appears to have come into the 
possession of the family of the present owner in the year 1824, by pur- 
chase from the Queensberry family. Kitty, Duchess of Queensberry, 
admired of Prior and Swift, once lived at Amesbury. If Stonehenge 
was (as we believe) acquired as an incident of this estate, it appears to 
have been thought of no value to a purchaser, for in the particulars of 
the estate quoted in Hoare’s History of Wiltshire, no reference is made 
to the celebrated monument. However this may be, Stonehenge is 
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reputed, and no doubt rightly reputed, to be the property of the 
Antrobus family. In the report recently made to the Wilts County 
Council by its Clerk, it is described as ‘ an artificial structure, in private 
ownership, susceptible of removal, and for a great length of time in 
charge (in some sort) of an appointed custodian.’ Perhaps, in strict- 
ness of law, Westminster Abbey might be similarly described ; cer- 
tainly the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough claimed, when con- 
troversy raged over the restoraticn of the West Front, that Peter- 
‘borough Cathedral was theirs to be restored or not, as they liked. And 
certainly Peterborough Cathedral and Westminster Abbey are ‘sus- 
ceptible of removal.’ But the bare ownership of Stonehenge is not 
‘very important, so long as the public have free access to it. 
Although Stonehenge is ‘susceptible of removal,’ and although 
friends of Sir Edmund Antrobus have sometimes vaguely talked of 
his selling the stones to an American Syndicate, there is no real 
danger on this head. Landowners do not destroy ancient monu- 
ments from mere love of destruction or annoyance; and, sacred as 
are the rights of private property, Parliament may be trusted to 
expropriate Stonehenge, on the terms usually applicable to the 
compulsory purchase of land, if any one raises a finger to destroy so 
remarkable a record of the human race. From the public point of 
view the access to Stonehenge is all important. Whilst there is free 
access, the nation has the enjoyment of the monument. If free 
access is denied, the monument becomes in every sense private 
property. At present the fence around Stonehenge is low and open, 
and one may go over and through it. But if an open wire fence 
may be lawfully erected, so may a close park paling, or a brick wall 
ten feet high. At present any one is admitted to see the stones on 
payment of one shilling; but the charge for admission may be 
‘raised ; or admission on any terms may be denied. If, therefore, 
Sir Edmund Antrobus’s inclosure is lawful, the public has lost Stone- 
henge. But if there are public rights of way to Stonehenge, which 
‘have been obstructed by the inclosure, the inclosure is unlawful, 
and Stonehenge is still the nation’s to enjoy. ‘So reasoned the 
Amesbury Parish Council; and, when appealed to by Sir Edmund 
Antrobus to permit a diversion of the road, which he admits to be a 
public road, they not only declined to be a party to any such trans- 
action, but took steps to protest against the obstruction of the other 
roads, which—probably on insufficient consideration in the first 
instance—he has disregarded. They petitioned the District 
Council to take action, and, on their failing to do so, appealed, as 
empowered by the Local Government Act of 1894, to the 
County Council. The County Council appointed three of their 
number to hold a local inquiry, before which both the Amesbury 
Parish Council and the outside public—-represented by the Commons 
Preservation Society, the National Trust, and other Societies— 
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appeared. Evidence of the facts wastaken. The three commissioners 
in due course made their report to the Roads and Bridges Committee, 
two of them reporting against, one for, the public nature of the 
obstructed roads. Upon this report the Roads and Bridges Com- 
mittee resolved not to recommend the County Council to take 
action ; and the question seemed about to give rise to an animated 
discussion at the next meeting of the Council. At that meeting, 
however, the chairman (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) intervened, with 
the statement that negotiations were afoot between himself and Sir 
Edmund Antrobus with a view to the transfer of Stonehenge to the 
care of the nation; and on this announeement the Council wisely 
refrained from deciding on the Amesbury Petition and the attitude 
they would assume towards the obstructed roads. Such, then, is the 
position. Stonehenge has been inclosed. It is alleged that the in- 
closure obstructs public roads. The appropriate guardians of the 
public rights have the question of asserting those rights under con- 
sideration ; and the discussion thus occasioned has suggested the 
possibility of some arrangement whereby the public interest in 
Stonehenge may be once and for all secured and the responsibility of 
its guardianship removed from private hands. 

In such circumstances every one must wish that the larger 
question may supersede the smaller, and that Stonehenge may be- 
come public property in every sense. But the views expressed upon 
the character of the roads which have been obstructed raise such 
interesting questions that one is tempted to dwell upon the subject 
fora few moments. The two commissioners who reported against 
the existence of a public right of way along the roads based their 
decision upon the broad ground that the public had either trespassed 
or used the ways by licence of the owner of Stonehenge. The idea 
underlying this conclusion has been further elaborated by the Clerk 
to the Council in a careful report from which we have already quoted. 
This view appears to be that, unless the ways claimed can be shown 
to lead by definite tracks across the precincts of Stonehenge, from one 
metalled road to another, they afford no evidence of a public right. 
Hence it is alleged that the several roads which pass through gaps 
in the vallum do not clearly unite within that circle. There is, we 
understand, some difference of opinion on this point. But it is only 
important upon the supposition that the public cannot have a right of 
way to Stonehenge itself for the purpose of visiting it and for no 
other purpose. It is said that ‘the claim of the Petitioners (i.e. the 
Amesbury Parish Council) cannot rank higher than a claim to pass over 
private property to two culs de sac for the single purpose of visiting a 
memorable monument which is admittedly private property and has 
been in charge of a custodian.’ Suppose it cannot. Is there any 


a * In other words, it is said there is no defined track between points E and F on 
e plan, 
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possible reason why there should not be a public right of way to 
such a monument? This is not the place to discuss legal techni- 
calities, or to examine the decided cases which would doubtless be 
quoted, if the question were ever discussed in a court of law.® But upon 
broad principles, what is the object of a right of way? Is it not, to 
go to some place which the public wish to visit? To suggest that 
one public way must always Jead to another public way, is to 
imply that the object of the King’s lieges is perpetual movement 
for its own sake. Public roads are no doubt occasionally used for 
a ‘constitutional ;’ a promenade by the sea-side is used to loiter 
and to flamer. But the object of most persons in walking or 
driving along a road is to get to some place at the end of it. 
Some of the earliest of the King’s highways led from one market- 
town to another. Highways exist to villages, to churches, to the 
sea-shore, even to private squares of houses. In each case the 
object of the highway is to enable the place at the end of it to 
be reached. So the object of a road to Stonehenge is to enable 
Stonehenge to be reached. It cannot be suggested that no one 
has ever wanted to reach Stonehenge. The fact that the roads 
in question exist—nay, that they have been so much used that they 
have worn down the vallum to the extent of several feet—is an 
answer to such a suggestion. And when one thinks of what 
Stonehenge is, and what it was, surely there is’no place in the 
whole kingdom which is more certain to be an object of general 
resort. We may not know exactly what Stonehenge originally was ; 
but we are all convinced that it was either a place of worship, a 
place where rites thought to be pleasing to some higher power 
were performed, or a place of burial for the illustrious dead, or a 
place of tribal meeting, perhaps for the crowning of kings, or, as is 
very probable, a place used for more than one of these purposes. It 
is also quite certain, that of its kind it was a place of the highest 
importance. It may be regarded as the Westminster Abbey of 
some tribe or race which in the neolithic age spread over the south 
of England. Obviously it must have been a place of resort for 4 
whole nation or people; the one place of all others to which public 
highways would lead. No one would suggest that a street leading 
to the doors of Westminster Abbey was not a public highway be- 
cause it stopped there. It seems to be equally absurd to say, that 
a road is not a public road because it stops at Stonehenge. No 
doubt, changes of race, changes of faith, changes in the distribution 
of population, might have relegated Stonehenge to obscurity, and 
might have led to such a disuse of the ways leading to it as to 
have amounted to practical destruction. But it happens not 
to have been so. So remarkable was Stonehenge, that when it 
ceased to be used for worship, meeting, or sepulture, it became & 
5 As a matter of fact, these cases are decidedly favourable to the public claim. 
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wonder in itself, and continued to be a place of resort, from one 
motive or another, thoughout the centuries. Indeed, it is not quite 
clear that there has not been something in the nature of a 
eontinuing rite performed at Stonehenge from age to age. Popular 
traditions cling strangely about these megaliths. In Brittany to 
the present day, weird customs, obviously unconnected with 
Christian worship, though sometimes adopted and blessed by the 
priests, are observed before many a prehistoric stone. At Stone- 
henge there is, and has been beyond living memory, an assembly 
of persons on the longest day of the year to see the sun rise 
over the top of the Friar’s Heel and strike the altar stone. The 
modern view of Stonehenge is that it was a temple of the sun; 
if so, this gathering on the 2lst of June is obviously a remnant 
ef sun-worship. Can there be any better reason for the exist- 
ence of roads, than that they lead to a place so remarkable that 
year by year it brings people many miles to take part in a gather- 
ing the origin and significance of which have passed into oblivion ? 
Is it not idle, in the face of such facts, to suggest that there 
cannot be a public right of way to Stonehenge because its stones 
were placed there by man and may be removed by man? As a 
matter of fact they are older than anything else in the nature of a 
building which the British Isles can show. Removable they may 
be, but centuries have seen them standing in the same place, and 
centuries have seen them an object of interest and an object of resort. 
The megaliths of Stonehenge saw old Sarum grow into a great city, 
they saw it deserted, they saw its buildings fall to pieces, they have 
seen it for centuries a mere series of concentric earth-works ; they have 
seen the new city of Salisbury (now old as British cities go) rise 
mushroom-like in its stead. If any structure of man can claim 
permanence, it is Stonehenge. If the public character of a road 
depended in any degree upon the permanence of the object to which 
it leads (as a matter of law it does not), assuredly no place could lay 
as good a claim to be a worthy terminus of a public road as Stone- 
henge. Indeed, the whole argument designed to prove the roads to 
Stonehenge to have been enjoyed by way of trespass on the land- 
owner’s rights, or by way of licence from the landowner, is a queer 
topsy-turvy sort of argument, which it is almost difficult to grasp. 
The metalled roads which are taken as a kind of standard of what a 
public highway should be, and which, it is said, the obstructed roads 
ought to connect if they too are public ways, are mere creations of 
yesterday. The private ownership which is to be so tenderly 
respected is a figment of modern law. The public of this island had 
an interest in Stonehenge before any system of private land owning 
was dreamt of. The right of the public to approach it is far older 
than the right of the landowner to the soil on which it stands.® 


* It is a curious fact that the Judges who decided on the question of access to the 
Giants’ Causeway cited Stonehenge as a typical terminus to a right of way. 
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If then the question of the public character of the roads which 
lead through the earth vallum of Stonehenge and right up to the 
stone circles is ever submitted to a court of law, we cannot doubt 
what the answer will be. We trust, however, it may not he 
necessary to try any such question. Stonehenge should obviously 
be in the possession and guardianship of the nation. While, on the 
one band, no one should be able to gainsay the public in the ordered 
and reasonable enjoyment of a wonderful relic of a by-gone time, 
on the other hand the expense of caretaking, of such works as are 
desirable from time to time to prevent accidents and counteract 
decay, and of any investigations which can properly be conducted, 
should fall upon the State. Under the provisions of the Ancient 
Monuments Acts, the State, or the County Council, can purchase 
Stonehenge ; or the owner can, without relinquishing his property 
in it, place it in the care of either authority. But no fancy 
price should be asked. The only offer yet made by the owner in 
effect put a fancy price on Stonehenge. Thirteen hundred acres 
of downland, including Stonehenge, were offered to the public 
for 125,000/., but subject to the condition that rights of grazing 
and sporting were to be reserved to the vendor. As downland 
possesses little value except for grazing and sporting, such a 
proposal was not very unlike an offer of Stonehenge for 125,000I.’ 
Such figures are obviously out of the question. To reckon Stone- 
henge as a feature of a great estate may bea source of legitimate 
pride, and one would wish either that Sir Edmund Antrobus should 
retain this advantage, subject to the guardianship of the State or 
the county, or that he should receive a handsome solatium for the 
loss of such a position. But feelings cannot be justly appraised in 
money ; and it would be far better not to make the attempt. Let 
us hope that Sir Edmund Antrobus and the public will deal 
handsomely with each other. The recent inclosure will prove to be 
a blessing in disguise if it leads to the formal transfer of Stone- 
henge to the care of the nation. But the barbed wires must be 
removed, and the harmony of the monument and its surroundings 
restored. 

RoBERT HUNTER. 


7 In 1824 the whole Amesbury Estate was purchased for 145,000/. 





THE FABRIC FUND OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 


‘ An insolvent Chapter and a ruinous fabric!’ In such words, just 
twenty-one years ago, were his coming responsibilities described to 
the then newly-appointed Dean, Dr. Bradley, by one whose intimate 
knowledge of Westminster justified him in making so bold and 
discouraging an assertion—an assertion, moreover, in which it was 
only too quickly proved there was little exaggeration. There are 
probably few who remember, or at the time fully realised, the financial 
crisis through which the greatest of our national monuments had to 
pass between fifteen and twenty years ago. 

Before the Dean who is now on the eve of his retirement had 
been a year in office, a report was brought to him by the architect 
and surveyor of the Abbey (the late Mr. J. L. Pearson) which 
aroused the gravest anxiety for the condition of the fabric. It was 
obvious that a very large expenditure was required, and without 
delay, to prevent the most serious results. How this expenditure 
was to be met was a matter difficult indeed for the Dean and Chapter 
to determine. 

An Act of Parliament had been passed in 1868, followed by an 
Order in Council in 1869, by which the landed and other property 
belonging to the Abbey, much of which in the vicinity of London 
had increased enormously in value in the early years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, was finally transferred to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. In accordance with a commutation or settlement then 
agreed upon, a certain portion of land and houses was made over to 
the Dean and Chapter, while another sum of equal amount in money 
was to be paid to them annually, a further sum of 20,000/. being 
awarded for repairing the fabric. Unfortunately, however, the 
value of the lands assigned to the Abbey began rapidly to diminish 
after this settlement, a contingency which could not have been 
foreseen either by the Commissioners or by the representatives of 
the Chapter, who appear to have been at this time quite unaware 
of the real condition of the building, or of the constant and increasing 
demands which would be made for its repair upon the Abbey fands 
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in the years that were to follow. And so it happened that in 1882 
the revenues were scarcely sufficient to supply the reduced annual 
stipends of the officials. Fabric Fund, as such, there was practically 
none; and the Commissioners, however willing to readjust the 
settlement, had no legal power to do so, nor could they without 
fresh legislation assist the Dean and Chapter by an immediate 
grant. But neither could the Abbey be permitted to fall. In this 
dilemma an appeal to the country, and even to America, was 
suggested, which would no doubt have met with prompt response 
on both sides of the Atlantic. But the Dean felt strongly that the 
maintenance of a building of so exceptional a character should not 
be dependent upon the generosity of individuals, but should form a 
‘ matter of serious consideration to the Government and legislature 
of the nation.’ And for six years the matter was very seriously 
considered, and much correspondence passed between the Dean 
(representing the Chapter), the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
Her Majesty’s Government. In 1886 an Act was passed authorising 
a grant of 10,000/. to assist the Dean and Chapter in remedying the 
‘ present insecure condition of the Abbey.’ In 1888 was passed the 
Westminster Abbey Act, followed by an Order in Council, by which a 
fresh and more satisfactory settlement was arrived at. The whole 
estates and property belonging to the Dean and Chapter, with the 
exception of the Abbey itself and the houses of the officials, were 
transferred to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; they on their part 
to pay over an annual sum to the Dean and Chapter, sufficient for 
their necessary expenses, and a marginal sum to be set apart yearly 
asa Fabric Fund. As this latter could not in the existing emergency 
be sufficient, one of the six canonries was also suspended, and 
remains so to the present day. And so the work of repairing the 
Abbey was begun in serious earnest, and has been continued with 
little intermission for the last fifteen years. 

In the light of these comparatively recent events it may be of 
interest to inquire why so great and national a church, linked by 
the closest of ties with Sovereign and people alike, should have had 
from its foundation no steadily accumulating fund set apart for its 
maintenance and what were the circumstances which led indirectly 
to so insolvent a condition. 

From the completion of the first abbey church of Edward the 
Confessor in 1065 to the dissolution of the monasteries under Henry 
the Eighth in 1540, a period of five centuries, the erection and en- 
largement of the Abbey was mainly, though not entirely, the work 
of successive Kings. Edward the Confessor erected the church and 
the monastery in close proximity to his Palace, in order to provide 
a fitting burial-place for himself, and the endowment of a body of 
monks who should perform masses for his soul. Henry the Third, 
one of the most magnificent of royal builders, rebuilt the earlier 
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structure, and left the eastern end of the church as we see it to-day, 
a splendid record of mingled piety and self-glorification. And 
succeeding Sovereigns trod the same road of magnificent liberality, 
writing their names for posterity in stones which were to decay 
so much more rapidly than could have been imagined, until Henry 
the Seventh reared the beautiful Lady Chapel which now bears his 
name, to receive the remains of himself and his wife. 

But in addition to the practical interest manifested by successive 
Kings in the fabric of the Abbey, much of the constructive work 
during this period was due to active and influential Abbots. Not 
a few of these held high lucrative offices in the State, and were able 
to raise money on the manors and estates assigned to them, as well 
as by appropriating the tithes of parishes on their property for the 
benefit of the monastery, or by the offering of spiritual advantages, 
such as masses and indulgences, to individual contributors. Simon 
Langham in the fourteenth century did much for the fabric of the 
Abbey, and upon his death left vast sums of wealth, accumulated 
from his many lucrative offices, to the completion and embellishment 
of the same, These his successor Nicholas Litlington, who was also 
one of his executors, expended upon the completion of the nave 
and the cloisters, and upon the building of the Jerusalem Chamber 
and of the Abbot’s house. In the two succeeding centuries Abbots 
Esteney and Islip were especially distinguished as ‘ builders.’ Islip 
was present at the laying of the foundation-stone of the new Chapel 
of Our Blessed Lady, otherwise that of Henry the Seventh, on the 
24th of January, 1503; and to him must be ascribed not only the 
chapel bearing his name, above which now stand the wax effigies, 
but also the small panelled room leading to the Jerusalem Chamber, 
known as the Jericho Parlour, and the rooms over it which still form 
part of the deanery. 

And through all these five centuries, which may be considered to 
form the first part of the history of the Abbey, whilst the building 
and beautifying of the church and monastery were in perpetual. 
progress, no mention can be found of a Fabric Fund. What need, it 
may be asked, when the King in his palace close by was ever ready, 
not only to spend largely himself, but had decreed that the resources 
of the country must, if necessary, be drained to the uttermost for 
the enlarging and the embellishment of the burial-place of Sovereigns ? 
What need again when the Abbot, following the example of his 
royal master, could invariably obtain money by the easy impropria- 
tion of existing religious foundations, alien priories and tithes, as 
well as by other means alluded to above? Generosity of the hour 
was surely a pleasanter and more profitable virtue to practise than 
the dull forethought which would put by for a day when that same 
pile, now their boast and their glory, would crumble—a day which 
most certainly neither royal nor monastic builder would live to see. 
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It must be remembered, moreover, that the question of repair and 
maintenance was less prominent during this period than that of 
construction. The buildings had not been exposed long enough to 
decay, nor was there a sufficient amount of coal-smoke in the 
atmosphere of medieval London to be deleterious. And, most 
powerful reason of all, there was no feeling against demolishing the 
work of former generations in order to replace it with new buildings. 
Nevertheless, there is evidence that the maintenance and repair of 
the Abbey had occasionally been a heavy tax upon the community. 
As early as the reign of Henry the Second there is mention of a 
grant obtained from the King and the Empress Maud by Abbot 
Laurence for providing lead for roofing some of the monastic build- 
ings. As arule such repairs were evidently paid for at this time 
out of the revenues of the monastery. With the dissolution of the 
monasteries and the Reformation there comes a change from the 
royal munificence of the preceding reigns and the careless appropria- 
tion of church fands to their own purposes, characteristic of the 
Abbots. Even ten years before the dissolution in 1540, Henry the 
Eighth had taken from the Abbey large tracts of land in London, 
such as St. James’s Park, Covent Garden, Hyde Park &c., nominally 
in exchange for two newly dissolved and valueless priories, Poughley 
and Hurley. Other estates were alienated or ‘exchanged’ during 
the vicissitudes through which the Abbey passed, before Queen 
Elizabeth’s charter, making it a collegiate church and a ‘ Royal 
Peculiar, was granted in 1560. And as the collegiate church of 
St. Peter’s the Abbey enters upon the second stage of its history. 
Sovereigns continued for a time to erect tombs for themselves 
and their predecessors. But with the change of religion the bond 
between King and Church became necessarily less intimate, and the 
shrine of the sainted Edward the Confessor held less significance for 
his successors. Now, with the loss of some of the fat lands of the 
monastery, the need of an established Fabric Fund began to make 
itself felt. On the 15th of December, 1554, we find a notice in the 
first Chapter Book that ‘it is decided that such profits as shall 
come of fines, seals [of leases], and wood sales are to be divided 
betwixt Mr. Deane and the Prebendaries so the state of the church be 
preserved.’ From the death of Abbot Islip in 1532, until the appoint- 
ment of Dean Williams in 1620, however, little or nothing appears to 
have been done for the fabric of the church itself, though there 
must have been much alteration of the monastic buildings in a 
period marked by the transition from a celibate to a married clergy. 
Even in the seventeenth century some of the fabric had begun to be 
in a dangerous state, and Dean (afterwards Lord Keeper) Williams 
spent much of his own money upon the repairs. A Chapter Act of 
1628 expressly contradicts ‘an unjust report’ ‘that our Dean had 
done such repairs out of the diet and bellies of the Prebendaries and 
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revenue of the said church, and not out of his own’; proving both 
the absence of any real ‘ Fabric Fund’ and the curious survival of 
the tradition that the responsibility for the maintenance of the 
building rested elsewhere than with the members of the new 
ecclesiastical corporation which had succeeded to the Benedictine 
monastery. 

The period of the Civil Wars was naturally a disastrous one for 
the Abbey; but previously, in 1603, on the accession of James the 
First, we find an item in the Chapter Book which shows that an 
effort had been made in the right direction: ‘That provision shall 
be made of lead, stone, timber, and other necessaries towards the 
reparation of the Fabrik of the Church yearly, to the value of Forty 
pounds, layd up in the store house, not to be imployed without the 
consent of the Deane,’ and a further item which gives authority for 
the use of the same to ‘the Treasurer for the time being, with the 
consent of Mr. Deane,’ an order which is observed to the present 
day. Immediately after the Restoration, large fines having been 
received for leases, considerable sums were expended both in re- 
pairing and refurnishing the church, from which the ornaments had 
been carried off during the Great Rebellion. On the 8th of August, 
1661, an entry in the Chapter Book tells us that ‘there be ordered 
2,000/. to be paid to His Majesty in the name of the Dean and Chapter 
as an humble testimony of their gratitude for restoring of the 
church.’ This extravagant burst of gratitude must have been in 
honour of the coronation of Charles the Second, and is a curious 
reversal of former transactions. 

In 1624 we learn that one Christopher Tamworth gave 20/. to 
the repair of Westminster Abbey; but it remained for Dean Dolben, 
appointed in 1662, to make the first genuine effort to establish a 
permanent Fabric Fund. He prevailed upon the Chapter to assign 
henceforth ‘a Prebend’s share’ (7.e. one-fifteenth of the total annual 
income) ‘to be reserved and employed for the repairs of the Abbey,’ 
the roof and vaulting of which were said to be in actual danger. 
So much importance was very properly attached to this measure of 
Dean Dolben’s, who afterwards became Archbishop of York, that to 
his long epitaph on his monument at York are added the words 
‘Canobio Westmonaster: Conservato. This practice of setting 
aside one-fifteenth, or a Prebend’s share, was adhered to until the 
estates were handed over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the 
last century. 

But in spite of Dean Dolben’s efforts, and in spite of all that had 
been done by Dean Williams, the Fabric Fund was still very in- 
sufficient. Between 1711 and 1730 it amounted to only 598/. 11s. 4d., 
and entries in the Chapter Book show that there was a constant 
strain upon it for the repair of the houses of the Dean and Prebends 
and of the school buildings. The introduction to Keepe’s Guide, 
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published in 1683, speaks in the strongest language of the exterior 
of the church as ‘shrivelled and parched by the continual blasts 
of north wind, also by the continuous smoaks of sea-coal, which are 
of a corroding and fretting quality.’ 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century Dr. Atterbury, the 
famous Jacobite, had been appointed Dean of Westminster and 
Bishop of Rochester, two posts in those days commonly held together, 
to the considerable financial advantage of the deanery. 

Though perpetually busy with political plots, which ultimately 
deprived him of his office, Dean Atterbury found time to take the 
keenest interest in the fabric committed to his care. He has left 
his notebook to his successors, of which the paper is now yellow 
and the beautiful handwriting faded, but still readable. On the 
inside of the binding is pasted the quaint inscription that ‘ this book 
contains in it 79 leaves, of which fifteen are written—ye rest not 
as yet. 2 Jan. 1713,’ 

Before the Dean went into exile he found time to cover 
many more pages, chiefly with the accounts of the Abbey, 
which to his regret are perpetually in arrears. From this book 
we learn that the fees paid for the erection of monuments 
or funerals—‘ breaking ground,’ as the latter were picturesquely 
called—were, as now, applied to the repair of the fabric, and owing 
to their frequency must have been a more fruitful source of income 
than at present. For the burial of a Duke in Dean Atterbury’s day 
the fee was 40/.; for a ‘Marquisse’ breaking the ground 35/. was 
paid; and so on in descending scale until we reach an ordinary 
gentleman, who with a monument cost 13/. 6s. 8d., and without a 
monument 10/. only. At the foot of this list was drawn by the 
Dean a shapely hand pointing to the inscription that ‘ All women 
pay for ye ground in ye same proportion according to their severall 
qualities.’ It appears that for burial ‘in ye Cloister no regard is 
had to Quality, but ye fees for every person there buried are for 
ye ground 18/. only.’ On the same page is a note of the fees paid 
for the funeral of ‘ ye daughter of his Grace ye Duke of Schomberg,’ 
ef which, amounting to 41/. 14s. in all, only 26/. went to ‘ye 
Fabrick.’ Another source of revenue, derived, we imagine, from 
the Westminster scholars, which seems to have been useful at this 
time, has certainly ceased to exist. ‘To call fool or knave,’ says 
the old Chapter Book, ‘or use contumatious words punishable by 
12d. if the offendor above 18,’ and a notice follows to the effect 
that ‘ James Pryse (a Welsh man ?) broke John Wood's head with a pot 
and was punished.’ Wecannot refrain from asking ourselves whether 
twelvepence could cover such an offence as the breaking of a head, or 
whether upon this occasion the Abbey funds did not benefit more 
handsomely. Dean Atterbury permits himself ingenuously to 
wonder whether the ‘ neglect of ye fabrick has been for want of 
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Surveyor,’ which, as he afterwards confesses he had himself suspended 
Mr. Plucknott from the post six years previously and appointed no 
successor, is exceedingly probable. Such carelessness was, however, 
unlike the energetic Jacobite ; and since Christopher Wren did most 
of his work upon the Abbey in Atterbury’s time the error must 
have been speedily remedied. In an interesting letter of Wren’s 
addressed to the Dean, describing the work which he has finished and - 
that which he yet proposes to do, he speaks very strongly of the state of 
the exterior of the Abbey. ‘ This stone,’ he says, ‘ is decayed fourinches 
deep, and falls off perpetually in great scales’; and censures ‘the 
senseless artificers from Normandy,’ who used stone that would 
‘saw and work like wood, but is not durable,’ so that ‘the whole 
fabrick is now disfigured in the highest degree.’ 

Some of the work done under Dean Atterbury showed greater 
zeal than judgment. Thé Dean chose the glass for the rose window 
in the north transept, recently replaced. Much of Wren’s work 
upon the north front has since been restored to the Early English 
style, while it is said that the Dean complacently ‘watched the 
workmen hewing smooth the fine old sculptures.’ 

It was in Queen Anne’s reign that an Act was passed which raised 
the price of coal from 1s. to 3s. a chaldron, and directed that 4,000/: 
a year should be allotted to the repair of the Abbey. This Act was 
enforced from 1716 to 1724. But even this large sum did not last for 
long. The greater part of Wren’s projected plans were carried out 
under Dean Wilcocks, with the help of successive grants from 
Parliament, between 1731 and 1741. 

In 1806 Dean Vincent applied to the Lords of the Treasury for 
money to save the roof of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. In 1803 the 
resources of the Abbey had been much crippled by a fire on the roof 
due to the carelessness of the plumbers. A detailed account of this 
fire is given in Dean Vincent’s notebook, which, like that of his 
predecessor, Dean Atterbury, is in his own handwriting, and 
remains in the deanery. This bulky volume is particularly useful 
as well as interesting, for Dean Vincent was of an industrious 
disposition, and in it he has collected information concerning the 
Abbey for many generations before his own day, besides keeping a 
careful account of the Abbey finances and an elaborate list of the 
lands and estates owned first by the monastery and then by the 
church, and situated in fourteen counties. Amongst other curious 
items we find that ‘the Manor of Hyde [Park] was let to William 
Walker, with right reserved to the Church to cut trees and hedge- 
rows and to clean and mend the pipes of the Conduct,’ with a fine 
of two dozen pigeons. ‘ Reserved rent 14/. a year and fine 20/.’ 
The ‘ pipes of the Conduct’ probably refer to a stream—now the 
Serpentine—which was connected with the larger stream surrounding 
Thorney Island, upon which the Abbey was built. Malvern Chase, 
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one of the richest of the Abbey lands, was only ceded to the Com- 
missioners in the last century, whilst a comparatively few on the 
long list of estates, such as Godmanchester, Islip &c., remain as 
livings in the gift of the Chapter. 

But, in spite of these elaborate accounts and estimates; the 
Abbey finances did not prosper. Year after year further sums 
were petitioned for and granted for the repair of the fabric, amount- 
ing between 1809 and 1822 to no less than 42,000/. Dean Dolben’s 
settlement of the one-fifteenth continued to be set aside, and was 
aided by the produce of all sales of timber, notably of the scaffold- 
ings used for Coronations—a perquisite of which the Abbey can no 
longer boast—and of the fees paid for the erection of monuments. 
In pursuance of an Act of Parliament in 1840 the number of Canons 
was reduced from twelve to six, and in 1868 Westminster School by 
the Public Schools Act ceased to be a part of the establishment 
of the Abbey, and no longer demanded the repair of its buildings 
from the Chapter. Matters did not improve, however, even with 
the rapidly increasing value of the London property, for while the 
stipends of the Chapter became disproportionately large, no definite 
sum was set aside towards the Fabric Fund. With the commutation 
“of 1869 even Dean Dolben’s modest allowance ceased to exist. It 
needed, as we have seen, another Act of Parliament and strenuous 
efforts on the part of the custodians to establish at all events the founda- 
tions of a permanent working Fabric Fund, and to save from ruin the 
last resting-place of those who through ten centuries have contributed, 
whether as Sovereign or subject, to the greatness of our Empire. 
For the present Westminster Abbey is saved ; but its history, even as 
given in these few pages, is full of warnings of the absolute necessity 
for unceasing watchfulness on the part of those entrusted with the 
care of buildings exposed through a long series of years to the action 
of a London atmosphere. 

On the last page of his notebook, which is a monument of neat- 
ness and industry, old Dean Vincent drew up a careful list of what 
he considered to be the ‘ Duties of a Dean’ a century ago: 


1]. Religious, 2. Moral. 

Faith. Benevolence. 

Devotion. Liberality. 

Charity. Sincerity. 

Concionation [ ? Conciliation], Candour. 

Exhortation, Temper. 

Rebuke, Moderation. 
(Economy. 
Domestick Government. 
Publick Decorum, 


8. Civil and Official. 


Care of the Lands, Posses@ons, and Revenues. 


Care of the Fabrick. ' 


i 
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Care of attendance on duty by officers, servants Xc. 
Care of the Poor. 

Care of the School. 

Care of Privileges. 

Care of Records, Instruments &c: 

Care of Monuments, public and private. 


And at the foot of this quaint and ingenuous list, compiled no 
doubt for his successors, but, we have every reason to believe, con- 
scientiously followed to the best of his ability by the venerable 
divine himself, he adds with a touch of unconscious humour: ‘All 
much easier said than done.’ 


Rose M. BRADLEY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY 


* ABOVE all thy rarities, old Oxenford,’ said Charles Lamb, ‘ what do 
most arride and solace me are thy repositories of mouldering 
learning, thy bookshelves ;’ and of these he and M. Bourget 
put the Bodleian en premiére ligne. Some such sentiment all 
studious Oxonians must feel when they watch the proceedings at the 
forthcoming celebration of the Tercentenary of this the most 
beautiful and charming of the institutions symbolising their 
University. 

Unlike the annals of many similar institutions, the story of the 
foundation and growth of Bodley’s is a pleasant aside in our national 
history. The earliest record of a University Library relates to 
small collection preserved in St. Mary’s Church. It was only when 
Bishop Cobham of Worcester made a handsome gift of some MSS. 
that a library room was built adjoining St. Mary’s. As this was but 
45 feet by 20 feet, a donation of six hundred MSS., worth ‘ a thousand 
pounds and more,’ from Duke Humphrey of Gloucester made another 
move necessary. An upper floor was built to the Divinity School, 
which lies between the Sheldonian Theatre and the garden of Exeter 
College. This became known as ‘Duke Humphrey’s Library,’ and is 
now the oldest part of the Bodleian. In course of time the name of 
the ‘good’ Duke might have been permanently associated with the 
object of his beneficence. In 1550, however, Edward the Sixth’s 
reforming Commission bethought themselves that a much needed 
reform was the destruction of papistical literature. Being apostles 
of ‘thorough,’ the well-meaning iconoclasts seized and burned all 
books that appeared popish. Other works they sold to tailors as 
measures, and to bookbinders for covers. The ruin was complete: 
only four or five of the Duke’s gifts have been recovered; and the 
replenishing of fires was the last base use of the shelves and desks. 

To Sir Thomas Bodley fell the labour and honour of refounding. 
He was born on the 2nd of March, 1544—5, at Exeter. His father, 
driven from England during the Marian persecutions, settled on the 
Continent. Hence Thomas received his early education at Frankfort 
and Geneva, under the distinguished guidance of Chevalerius in 
Hebrew, of Phil. Beroaldus in Greek, and of Calvin and Beza in 
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divinity. At the death of Mary he was sent to complete his studies 
at Magdalen; took B.A. in 1563, exchanged to Merton in 1564, and 
took M.A. two years later. He became proctor in 1569, and soon 
afterwards officiated as public orator. Meantime he had begun a 
Greek lecture in the college hall without stipend; but with such 
success that the lectureship became a permanent institution. Leav- 
ing the University, he travelled in France, Italy, and Germany long 
enough to acquire a proficiency in modern languages. He returned 
to take up the post of gentleman-usher to his queen—and, we must 
add, to marry a wealthy widow of Devon, for a part of the 10,000/. 
he spent on the Bodleian came from this connection. He carried 
the ability and energy which seem to have been characteristic of 
him into his next employment as diplomatist, insomuch that when 
he returned home in 1597, after serving in France and Holland, it 
was with the hope of soon enjoying a Secretaryship. It had been 
promised to him twice. Burleigh commended him. Essex praised 
him. Who gave him the heartier support is, in fact, a matter for 
debate. Burleigh began to wonder what Essex was driving at; 
Essex was not less puzzled by the conduct of Burleigh. Bodley 
seems to have been such a good servant that each statesman feared 
the alliance of the proposed Secrefary with the other. Hence the 
poor ambassador found that two supports are not always so strong as 
one, for he lost the prize. 
He was sorely disappointed ; but resolved, he tells us, 

to possess my soul in peace all the residue of my days . . . to set up my staff at 
the Library door in Oxon; being thoroughly persuaded that ... I could not 
busy myself to better purpose, than by reducing that place (which then in every 
part lay ruined and waste) to the public use of students. For the effecting 
whereof I found myself furnished, in a competent proportion, of such four kinds 
of aids, as, unless I had them all there was no hope of good success: for without 
some kind of knowledge, as well in the learned and modern tongues as in sundry 
other sorts of scholastical literature; without some purse-ability to go through 
with the charge ; without great store of honourable friends to further the design ; 


and without special good leisure to follow such a work; it would but have proved 
a vain attempt and inconsiderate.' 


So we find’ this successful diplomatist at a new and entirely 
different business. He superintends the refitting of Duke Hum- 
phrey’s chamber: approves a design for a fine new roof, plans and 
designs shelves and desks. He interviews builders, carpenters, and 
carvers. Had he lived in this age and in America he would have 
earned a good salary as a ‘hustler.’ He is often ‘put in a dump’ 
by the slowness and incapacity of his workmen. He continually 
beseeches the librarian James to hurry them up; if the work is in 
arrears, ‘lewd excuses’ are inadmissible. ‘I pray God Jo. Bentley 
keep touch in amending the building, whereof I stand the more in 
doubt for that I am informed he maketh that which was naught a 

' Reliquia Bodleiane ; collected by Hearne. 
Vou. LII—No. 307 GG 
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great deal worse with his very unrightly daubing, which I trust Mr. 
Brent or Mr. Gent will cause him to forbear, or else I will forbear 
to him his wages.’ Meanwhile he is despatching many other mis- 
sives, written in a different tone, to scholars, booksellers, and nota- 
bilities in all parts of the kingdom, soliciting help. He is discovered 
in London turning over the contents of the bookshops by Archbishop 
Usher, who is likewise engaged on behalf of the Library of Dublin 
University. He receives, too, from time to time, books from the 
energetic John Bill, the bookseller, who is rummaging in the shops 
of Europe—in Rome, Padua, Florence, Venice, Milan, Frankfort, 
Paris, and elsewhere. All the books purchased in this way he 
invoices and barges ‘in dry fats’ to Oxford. And on the 8th of 
November, 1602, the Library is opened with a stock of about 2,500 
volumes, in those days a fairly large collection. 

Bodley was now to get his reward. He was a vain man: his 
relations accused him of this when he left his estate to the Library 
instead of to them: but if they spake unkindly, they spake truly, 
for we gather traces of it in his letters.? Working for the Library 
with the best and noblest intentions in the world, he yet had no 
desire to share the credit with others. He was ‘ utterly against it’ 
that only the principal donors should be mentioned in a suggested 
list of benefactions, because to omit any name at all would be 
invidious ; and to publish a complete list was not worth while.* Also, 
although many men had approved of his labour, and had given 
assistance, yet ‘the ordering and plotting of all things, and the 
bulk of all the burden for matter of cost and otherwise,’ was and 
would be his alone. He would not assume the deserts of other 
men’s bounties; nor would he consent to have his share of the work 
minimised or forgotten. The fact that what honours he got were 
deserved is some excuse for the desire to get them. In 1603 he was 
knighted, being one of the 237 who had received the accolade by the 
time James the First reached the south. In the following year he 
obtained a grant for his institution to be called ‘The Library of the 
Foundation of Thos. Bodley, Knight,’ with licence to the University 
to purchase land in mortmain forits maintenance. He became known 
and respected asa man of learning. His opinion on the Cogitatae Visa 
was sought by Bacon ; and he gave it, ‘ reputing it to be a token of 
your singular love, that you joined me with those of your chiefest 
friends to whom you would commend the first perusal of your draught.’ 
Furthermore, James the First, who visited the University in 1605, and 
again in 1610, was complimentary and promising. ‘Sir Thomas 
Bodley,’ he said, jockin’ wi’ more than usual deeficulty, ‘ should be 
Sir Thomas Godly.’ Perhaps with more seriousness the British 

? Reliquie Bedleiane. 
* Ibid, But a Register of benefactors has been kept, and is probably complete, 
excepting the donation of Cromwell, ‘the usurper,’ which is not entered. 
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Solomon ‘declared that if he were not a king, he would be an Uni- 
versity man,’ or a captive, chained up in Bodley’s as the books were. 
He promised that the Founder should take what he listed from the 
royal library, but in the end gave little more than his own works, 
voto majora fideque munera. They were borne to the Library with 
the ceremony befitting such an occasion. The Vice-Chancellor led 
the way for twenty-four scarlet-robed doctors and ‘a mixed multi- 
tude of others.’ The Library Keeper Rous received the procession, 
made a ‘ verie prettie speech,’ and placed the treasures in archivis 
with ‘a great deal of respect.’ Poor Bodley did not live to take part 
in this function, which happened in 1620. The promised gift never 
gratified his longing eyes ; but he could not have been disappointed, 
for he knew the king’s character too well to rely on his word. He 
had dedicated his catalogue to Henry, Prince of Wales, ‘ whereof 
I do think you may have more hope.’ Dedications to his Majesty 
were common enough, and so far as he could hear nothing came 
of them. 


Although he had come to know Carlyle’s ‘goose goddess,’ 
commonly called Fame, his work still went on. He ‘had not in 
vain been, for the best twenty years-of his life, a diplomatist.’ The 
original collection of 2,500 volumes was soon reinforced by gifts, 
largely the results of his solicitations. Burleigh, Raleigh, Cotton, 
Sir Thomas Roe, and Sir Kenelm Digby zealously aided him or 


followed his example. The finest volumes in the Exeter Monastic 
Library were sent to Oxford. William Herbert, the Earl of 
Pembroke, the ‘dark W. H.’ of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, gave 250 
volumes of Greek MSS., the greater part of the famous library of 
Francesco Barozzi. Archbishop Laud despatched agents to 
Germany to buy the treasures which the wars were rapidly dis- 
persing, and to the East to acquire Oriental MSS. The product 
was a collection of about 1,300 MSS. in more than twenty different 
languages. 

While busy with the productions of the past, Bodley had 
his eye on the future. In 1610 he negotiated, ‘after many 
rubs and delays,’ the extraordinary covenant with the Stationers’ 
Company, entitling the Library to receive a copy of every book 
published in the kingdom. To point to this result is to indicate as 
clearly as we can hope to do the ability, shrewdness, and foresight of 
the man. But how can we adequately convey an idea of the extent 
of his labour? Perhaps by saying that in 1610 the lack of storage 
necessitated the erection immediately of the first part of the great 
quadrangle now forming the main building of the Bodleian. And 
perhaps that which best shows his love for his undertaking is the 
bequest of considerable estate for salaries, repairs, and new books 
when he died in 1613. His friends were too hurt by this last result 
of his ‘drunkenness with the applause and vanity’ of his Library to 
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remember other sterling qualities. We must not pass them over. 
He was what we are wont to think a typical Englishman: confident 
in spirit, even sanguine and sometimes obstinate; not ungenerous 
personally, but greedy enough in his capacity of Founder; apt and 
thorough in business, with a masterly grasp of detail, and of enormous 
and untiring industry; in short, a hard man of the world, withal 
tactful even to subtlety, and so genial and cultured that his unyield- 
ing nature was hidden, as a rock is by moss. Did not history tell us 
this we might imagine it from the shrewd, hard-featured portrait 
which hangs in the Bodleian—the portrait of a man of affairs rather 
than of a librarian or bibliophbile. 

The Civil War did the Library little or no damage. It suffered 
nothing at the hands of the Royalists ; and when Oxford capitulated 
to the Parliamentary Army in 1646 General Fairfax at once set a 
guard over it, and presented besides the valuable Dodsworth collec- 
tion of 160 volumes on the national, local, family, and monastic 
history of England. Cromwell also gave the remainder of the 
* Barozzi Library, some volumes of which had been retained by 
Pembroke. The famous library of John Selden was nearly lost. 
According to Anthony Wood it was the intention of the great Parlia- 
mentarian to bequeath it to the Bodleian. At some time or other, 
however, he desired to borrow certain MSS. The statutes forbade 
the Librarian to accede to the request. Charles the First had before 
made a similar attempt, and had gracefully received a like answer. 
Selden could not expect to fare better, but he took offence and left 
his library to the students of the Inner Temple, provided they found 
a building to contain it. The condition not being observed, Selden’s 
executors handed it over to the Bodleian; meanwhile eight chestfuls 
of the Registers of Abbeys and other MSS. relating to the history of 
England had been lost in the fire at the Temple. In all, the acces- 
sion amounted to more than 8,000 volumes. They were stored in 
the new west wing, ‘the Selden end,’ an addition which had been 
found necessary by 1630, so rapidly had the Library grown since the 
erection of the east wing by the Founder. 

During the eighteenth century the Bodleian saw some dark 
times. The truth is that from 1701 to 1859 the Librarians were 
inattentive and ill paid, with no other policy than the comfortable 
one of ‘letting things slide.’ Dr. Hudson, Librarian from 1701 to 
1719, seems to have been a very dilatory person indeed. His sub- 
librarian lays the black paint on most thickly. This was Thomas 
Hearne the antiquary, an irascible critic, who apparently passed his 
life capering on hot cinders. He had a positive genius for vitupera- 
tion, and was constantly hurling at his enemies such choice and 
elegant phrases as ‘a pert jackanapes,’ ‘a vain, proud, empty fellow,’ 
and ‘an illiterate, mean, silly, trifling, and impertinent fellow.’ 
He describes Hudson in similar terms: ‘The Dr. hath been of a 
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loose, profligate, and irreligious life . . . the family of the Harrisons 
he has married into now is good for just nothing, being as stingy 
(if it can be) as himself.’* This tinedifying extract raises the sus- 
picion that Jack was scarcely better than his master; and further 
evidence confirms it, showing that the Library was unfortunate 
at this time in its chiefest officers. Bowles, Fysher, and Owen, 
the successors of Hudson, were simply easy-going and neglectful, 
but Mr. John Price (1768-1813) must surely for ever be regarded 
as an example of all that is bad in librarianship. During his tenure 
the growth of arrears was terribly rapid. Donations came in; he 
could not help that. But purchases were discouraged, possibly as 
the easiest means of keeping arrears down. Several little stories 
go to show that readers were nothing more nor less than nuisances. 
There being an enormous demand for Captain Cook’s Voyages, 
when published in 1784, Price promptly loaned the Library copy 
(a gift of George the Third) to the Rector of Lincoln College, kindly 
telling him ‘that the longer he kept it out the better, for while it 
was known to be in the Library, he was perpetually plagued with 
inquiries for it!’ Another good example of his happy-go-lucky way 
of conducting affairs is recorded in his own handwriting. He loaned 
a portrait to Professor Joseph White in 1806, receiving in exchange 
a written promise to return it. On this precious document appear 
the following remarks : 


Mem. Not returned, June 24, 1807. 
Nor as yet, Oct., 1808, J. P. 
And never to be retd. 


The date of the last pathetic note is not given; and why the 
portrait was ‘never to be returned’ is a mystery. In this same 
year ‘some scavant inconnu,’ finding the Library shut when it 
should have been open, affixed to the outer door this comment : 
Oval ipiv, bre jpate THY Krsida Tis yvooews* avdtol ovK siondOeTe 
kal Tovs sicepyopuévous éxwdvcate.” 

Despite the indifferent management, donations, as we said, kept 
coming in. The most important was that of Dr. Richard Rawlinson, 
the nonjuring bishop. In 1734 he presented a collection of 4,800 
MSS. especially rich in historical and topographical matter. So 
munificeat a gift would surely put energy into any librarian, how- 
ever slack. It did nothing of the kind. The MSS. were left to 
shift for themselves, in cupboards—in tenebris, to use the phrase 
which got Hearne into trouble in Hudson’s time. And im tenebris 
many were allowed to stay until Mr. Henry Coxe took office in 1860. 
In the early years of the nineteenth century, Lord Sunderlin gave 
the best books from the collection of his brother Edmund Malone, 


* Hearne’s Diary, vol. lviii. 
5 Rev. W. D. Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian. 
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the Shakespearian critic. Other donations included the fine libraries 
of Richard Gough and of Francis Douce; and 40,000/. from the 
Rev. Robert Mason. 

Such benefactions, and others which we have not space to 
mention, with the receipts under the covenant with the Stationers 
Company, have built up a Library which is great in every sense of the 
word. In the importance of its individual treasures it ranks nearly 
first among the collections of the world. Its Oriental MSS., Biblical 
codices, and Rabbinical literature are unrivalled ; in materials for 
English history it is particularly rich; and its series of Greek and 
Latin editiones principes is unquestionably one of the finest. ‘The 
oldest public library in Europe’ has also become one of the largest. 
It passed from a corner of St. Mary’s to a small room, thence to 
Duke .Humphrey’s, gradually annexed the buildings of the main 
quadrangle, the Radcliffe Camera, and finally the basement of 
the Ashmolean. At the present moment about 600,000 volumes 
and 30,000 MSS., besides prints, coins, seals, and other curiosities, 
are at the disposal of its students. And lastly it must be noted that 
in the matter of organisation it is now deservedly reputed. 
Although rapid growth has continually threatened ‘ unhandiness, 
hard work, good cataloguing, business spirit, and liberal regulations 
have made its resources more accessible than those of any other library 
in Europe. This business spirit is responsible for a curious contrast. 
The Camera Radcliffeiana or Bodleiana contains a select library for 
students; is the receptacle of the modern literature of some 
subjects ; is fitted up in convenient style ; and unlike the Bodleian 
proper, where artificial light is not used, is open until ten o'clock in 
the evening. Here there is an atmosphere of labour, the office-like 
aspect of the tables urges one on to work; it is the home of the 
nineteenth-century student. The medizval student, or so we fancy, 
is to be found ‘in the heart of learning, under the shadow of the 
mighty Bodley, where the odour of the moth-scented coverings of 
the books is fragrant as the first bloom of those sciential apples 
which grew amid the happy orchard.’ Countless subtle influences 
unite to arouse the purest and noblest emotions—architectural 
beauty, mellow and soothing, ancient, heavy-carved furniture, fine 
portraits, the outlook on the groves and greensward of a beautiful 
garden, the quiet privacy of the alcoves, the accumulated associa- 
tions of three centuries. ‘C’est la poésie méme de l'étude rendue 
présente et comme palpable.’ 

Ernest A, SavaGE. 





THE EXHIBITION OF EARLY FLEMISH 
ART IN BRUGES 


THE sleepy old town of Bruges has woke up to find herself, if not 
famous, at least once again for a brief moment the focus of attraction 
for art lovers all the world over. Rich as is this quaint medizval 
city in works of art, produced largely by her own burghers, the 
priceless collection of pictures gathered once again in their old home 
from all quarters of Europe must enhance a hundredfold her 
interest for the student of early Flemish painting. Pictures which 
had not met since they left the artist’s atelier in the fifteenth 
century now find themselves hanging familiarly side by side, as 
though the intervening centuries had been a bad dream, and gallery 
directors and private owners merely the spectres of a disordered 
imagination. But the ravages of time go far to dispel the illusion, 
and old friends meet too often with changed countenances, some 
faded and withered to mere ghosts of their former selves, others so 
concealed beneath an artificial make-up as almost to escape recogni- 
tion. This is fortunately by no means always the case. The Ex- 
hibition offers a striking testimony to the value and permanence of 
sound workmanship. Where later hands have not meddled, many a 
panel dating from nearly five centuries ago seems as fresh as though 
it had but just been painted. 

That the Exhibition should be thoroughly representative, all the 
churches and institutions of Bruges have been temporarily despoiled 
of their treasures, and the famous Hospital of St. John has yielded 
up its priceless Memlincs. The museums of Brussels and Antwerp 
send their contingent ; Glasgow and Liverpool and some of the 
smaller German galleries have contributed ; while private collectors 
all over Europe have responded with that generosity which the pre- 
vailing fashion of loan exhibitions must tax somewhat severely. We 
are thus enabled to follow the rise and fall of the first period of 
Flemish painting, from its brilliant beginning with the Van Eycks 
to its decadence under the Italianisers of the sixteenth century. 
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Of pre-Van Eyck painting in Flanders only enough remains to 
force into bold relief the extraordinary artistic revolution effected by 
the brothers Hubert and Jan, and to give point to the suggestion 
that their origin must be sought elsewhere, perhaps in the school 
of Cologne. It is to this school also that the curious ‘ Calvary’ from 
the Cathedral of Bruges, one of the earliest examples of Flemish 
painting, shows certain resemblances, though already here the 
typically Netherlandish instinct for colour is strongly marked. 

Of the veil of mystery that still hangs over the Van Eycks, as 
yet only the corners have been lifted. Authorities still differ as to 
the exact nature and extent of their discovery of an oil medium; 
but, thanks largely to Mr. Weale’s indefatigable researches, some 
further light has lately been thrown on the relation of the two 
brothers, with the result that Hubert, who for centuries was sup- 
planted in popular estimation by his younger brother Jan, is once 
more reinstated as the true father of Flemish painting and the 
author of by far the greater part of the Ghent altar-piece. Itis more 
than a pity that this monumental work should be absent from the 
Exhibition, where for purposes of comparison alone its presence 
would have been invaluable. Could its now scattered members have 
been brought together from Ghent, Berlin, and Brussels, the world 
would have gained a unique opportunity of studying in its entirety 
this, the starting-point of Flemish painting. Only the ‘ Adam and 
Eve’ from Brussels, two panels forming part of the wings of the 
altar-piece, are to be seen here. They are without doubt the work 
of Jan the realist, whose share in the whole picture is now considered 
to be limited to these and to the grisailles on the back of the wings. 
It would have been interesting to compare the beautiful landscape 
of the central panel with that in the ‘ Holy Women at the Sepulchre,’ 
lent by Sir Frederick Cook, a picture which excited so much interest 
at the New Gallery in 1899. This, believed to be the work of Hubert, 
breathes something of that idealism and poetic inspiration which are 
totally lacking in the younger brother. It is the moment when twi- 
light, dispelled by dawn, melts away before the unutterable glory of 
a new-born day. The sky is illumined with mysterious light, bath- 
ing the whole atmosphere and touching with golden brilliance the 
towers and mosques of the distant city. The empty tomb, the white- 
robed angel, the three women approaching with spices and ointment, 
are all in harmony with the peaceful setting. The clownish guards, 
lost in heavy slumber, are rendered with true Flemish realism, which 
often touches the borders of caricature. It is strange that with his 
wonderful feeling for atmosphere and lighting, Hubert should have 
possessed so elementary a knowledge of linear perspective. Both 
here in the drawing of the tomb and in that of the fountain in the 
Ghent altar-piece the painter has gone sadly astray. Indeed, 
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perspective is by no means a strong point with the early Flemish 
school. 

Turning from this romantic rendering to the pictures of the 
younger brother, we find ourselves in a wholly different atmosphere. 
Jan’s curious lack of all sense of beauty in type and feature is 
nowhere more strikingly displayed than in the celebrated ‘Pala 
Madonna,’ his largest if not his greatest work, which occupies 
a place of honour in the first room. Magnificent as it is in tech- 
nique, colour, and lighting, the ill-chosen models, copied with an 
almost blind fidelity, mar what would be otherwise a chef-d’auvre. 
In many of these Flemish pictures the most interesting personage is 
the donor, whose portrait is introduced in a more or less conspicuous 
position. Here old Pala is a triumph of vigorous and faithful 
characterisation. Jan’s skill in portraiture is again displayed in the 
admirable if by no means flattering portrait of his wife from the 
Bruges Museum, a picture rescued from its menial office of eel- 
skinning board in the Bruges fish market, and in the portrait of a 
young man from Herrmannstadt, signed, as are many pictures in 
the Exhibition, with the forged Diirermonogram. Baron Oppenheim 
contributes also a delightful portrait: of a benevolent old gentleman, 
toothless and wrinkled, painted in one of the artist’s most genial 
moments. He is framed with a fine portrait by Thierry Bouts of 
a stern, hard-featured man of middle age, and that of a self-indulgent 
looking young dandy ascribed, though scarcely with justice, to 
Memlinc. The three, brought together thus promiscuously, form a 
kind of Three Ages of Man. 

The student of Flemish art must anticipate at once a treat and 
a disappointment in the rare opportunity of seeing the ‘ Enthrone- 
ment of St. Thomas of Canterbury’ from Chatsworth, attributed to 
Jan van Eyck, a picture which, if its date 1421 were correct, was 
painted some nine years before the completion of the Ghent altar- 
piece. ‘This must have been a fine piece of work, for which Jan’s 
genius would be admirably adapted. Now, alas! it is almost entirely 
covered with a thick coat of repaint, so that we can only guess at its 
original condition, and mentally reconstruct it with the delicate finish, 
the luminous glowing depth and glossy surface, which we are accus- 
tomed to find in the painter’s better preserved pictures. Interesting 
too, though again hopelessly over-restored, is the large triptych lent 
by M. Helleputte of Louvain, which recent research confirms as being 
Jan’s last work, left unfinished at his death. The Virgin of the 
central panel, standing under a vaulted portico with the Child in 
her arms, recalls the Carthusian Madonna in Berlin; but crude 
repainting, and above all the glaring pink flesh tones smeared on 
by a later hand, leave little but the design of the original. The 
curious symbolism of the subjects on the wings recalls the mystical 
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intention of the ‘ Adoration of the Lamb,’ and must surely have been 
invented for the matter-of-fact Jan. 

Petrus Cristus, Jan van Eyck’s one acknowledged pupil, is well 
represented in the Exhibition by several portraits, the ‘ Pieta’ from 
Brussels, formerly ascribed to Ouwater, and by his best work, the 
‘Legend of Saints Eligius and Godeberta,’ signed and dated 1449, 
from the Oppenheim Collection. In this interior of a goldsmith’s 
shop we have an anticipation of the class of genre subject which 
later Quentin Metsys and his follower Romerswael made peculiarly 
their own, the typical example being the ‘ Bankers’ by Metsys in the 
Louvre. The commonplace types, hard outlines, and heavy colouring 
in the Oppenheim picture are characteristic of Cristus, a somewhat 
uninteresting but painstaking painter. The convex mirror on the 
table, reflecting personages not seen in the picture, was a favourite 
studio property with Flemish painters. We find it in Jan van Eyck’s 
portrait of Arnolfini in the National Gallery, in Memlinc’s delightful 
Virgin of the Nieuwenhove diptych, now at the Exhibition, and in 
Metsys’s ‘ Bankers.’ 

The beautiful little ‘Pieta’ by that impassioned painter of Tournai, 

Roger van der Weyden, recently acquired by the Brussels Museum, 

is one of the gems of the Exhibition. By his dramatic inter- 
pretation of this scene, in which no detail of anguish has been 
omitted, the painter forces upon us a vivid realisation of what he 
has conceived. No smiling landscape relieves the tension, and the 
ghastly light from the lurid yellow sky serves to enhance the sense 
of gloom and tragedy. We see the artist in another phase in his 
portrait of Peter Bladelin, the donor of the Middleburg altar-piece 
at Berlin, in the central panel of which he appears again. It is a 
more than usually attractive face, with its deeply sunk brown eyes, 
tightly compressed lips, and tense, eager expression. 

Roger’s pupil, the ingenuous Memline, is represented by almost 
half his known works, and there is no doubt that the section devoted 
to them is the most popular in the Exhibition. Memlinc is indeed 
the most lovable of all the Flemish painters. His sense of beauty 
carries him safely over those pitfalls of downright ugliness and 
horror into which Jan van Eyck and Bouts so frequently fell. His 
blithe temperament forbade him to see the world except in sunshine, 
or to treat tragedy with anything but the most gently sympathetic 
naiveté. His renderings of Madonna and Child are full of playful 
humour, into which his favourite little attendant angel enters with a 
wholly unangelic grin of delight, handing the Christ Child an apple 
or watching Him play the fascinating game of crumpling the pages 
of His Mother’s book. This motif occurs in the famous triptych of 
the Donne family, lent by the Duke of Devonshire, Memlinc’s 
earliest known work and the type of many to follow. The well- 
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known Memline landscape background with its clear sky, and blue 
water dotted with swans, its green fields and winding paths on 
which one may expect to meet the renowned white horse and its 
rider, adds immeasurably to the idyllic atmosphere of these peaceful 
scenes. 

The most attractive of the less well-known Memlincs is the 
wonderfully pathetic ‘Pieta’ from the collection of Prince Doria. 
Comparing this with Van der Weyden’s tragic rendering, the differ- 
ence of temperament between the older painter and his pupil is 
strikingly apparent. Here, though the pathos of the subject is 
profoundly felt, there is no touch of gloom, no hint of unutterable 
tragedy, but a sense of peace brooding over the exquisite landscape. 
The kneeling donor is the same William Moreel whose portrait, as 
well as that of his wife, has been lent by the Brussels Gallery. He 
appears again on the left wing of the St. Christopher triptych from 
the Bruges Academy, a work which has been robbed by the restorer 
of much of its brilliance. It is difficult to leave this Memlinc 
section, where from the large St. John altar-piece to the delicate 
miniature-like scenes on the St. Ursula Shrine, as_portraitist, 
religious painter, and decorator, we may study this always charming 
artist in all his phases. 

But it is when we come to Gerard David, of whose somewhat 
searee works the Exhibition displays a rich and most interesting 
collection, that we find joined to Memlinc’s sweetness and grace a 
new feeling for pictorial unity, a power of welding all the exquisitely 
rendered parts into one consistent scheme. In his hands the morceav 
begins to give place to the ensemble, the scene to be realised as a 
whole. In the lovely ‘Santa Conversazione’ from Rouen, a picture 
which before the days of scientific art criticism was assigned vari- 
ously to Van Eyck and Memline, there is a relationship between 
the figures unthought of in Memlixc’s altar-pieces. How beautiful 
these sweet-faced maidens, with their high foreheads and rippling 
golden hair, gathered informally about the Madonna like a group 
of school girls round a beloved mistress! The Christ Child, as always 
with David, is a real child, full of sweetness and sprightly charm, 
quite different from the stiff little old men who in Jan Van Eyck or 
Roger’s pictures pose as babies. The ‘Santa Conversazione’ motif 
became popular in Flanders as somewhat later in Venice, affording 
as it did a kind of compromise, a means of reconciling both worlds. 
Nearly opposite David’s picture hangs a quaint version by some 
Flemish pictor ignotus lent by the Brussels Museum. Here the 
artist’s poetical intention has outrun his skill, and the stiff ill- 
drawn figures grouped against a flat decorative landscape background 
wholly devoid of atmosphere, suggest a world of primitive quaint- 
ness. We find a far more charming variant on the same theme 
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in the little panel lent by the Comte Arco-Valley, ascribed and with 
some justice to David himself. In this al fresco scene the Virgin 
and her maidens are gathered informally in a delicious landscape, 
vividly recalling that in the master’s ‘ Baptism’ from the Bruges 
Academy. 

If indeed, as some would have it, the landscapes in David’s 
pictures were painted for him by Patinir, ‘the good landscape 
artist’ as Diirer called him, it must have been in that unequal 
master’s most inspired moments. We see him indeed at his best in 
the impressive ‘ Crucifixion’ from the Liechtenstein Gallery, a far 
finer rendering than ours in the National Gallery, and in the 
exquisite little ‘Paysage’ lent by Herr von Kaufmann of Berlin, 
where in the treatment of the foliage and distance he shows himself 
either the author or the imitator of David’s backgrounds. We find 
something of the same treatment of foliage in Mr. Macquoid’s lovely 
little picture, one of the puzzles of the Exhibition, representing St. 
John the Baptist seated in a spacious, verdant landscape, watered by 
a blue stream, with deer, rabbits, and various kinds of birds to share 
his solitude. 

From the poetic spirit of these beautiful idyls it is strange to 
turn to the dramatic force displayed in such pictures as David's 
‘ Condemnation’ and Flaying of Sisamnes,’ where terror and anguish 
are expressed with incomparable power and a realism that shrinks 
from no detail of horror. Indeed, in such a collection of old Flemish 
pictures we are forcibly struck by the grisly nature of the subjects 
depicted. These painters seem to have felt no distaste for the 
horrible or the ugly, and many a smiling landscape forms the back- 
ground to such indescribable tortures as are depicted in Bouts’s 
‘St. Erasmus’ triptych from Louvain, and the curious ‘ Martyrdom 
of St. Hippolytus’ from the Bruges Cathedral, which hangs as its 
pendant. Surely never have the processes of protracted disem- 
bowelling and sudden dismemberment been rendered with such 
complete imsouciance on the side of the spectators, and comparative 
indifference on the part of the victims. Here, as is so often the 
case, our sympathy, as well it would seem as that of the artist, is 
rather with the persecuting laity than with the suffering saint, 
whose humility becomes mere insignificance, heightened by contrast 
with the fine clothes and handsome mien of the bystanders. The 
opportunity of comparing these very similar triptychs makes it 
obvious that the Bruges picture is by an inferior draughtsman. 
‘The Last Supper’ from Louvain, which hangs between them, illus- 
trates Bouts’s love of brilliant, enamel-like colour, in which various 
shades of red and a fine quality of white predominate. Though 
deficient in feeling for composition and form to both Memline 
and David, his colour sense carries him bravely through, and 
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in his fondness for expressive gestures of the hands he is almost 
Italian. 

It were perhaps too much to expect that Hugo van der Goes, 
to whom only one work has ever been ascribed with any certainty, 
should be represented among his compeers in the Exhibition. The 
little triptych of the ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ from the Liechtenstein 
Gallery can hardly be associated with the author of the wonderful 
‘Nativity’ of the Uffizi. Nor is the striking ‘Portrait of a Canon 
protected by a Saint in armour,’ from Glasgow, to masquerade any 
longer under his name, or indeed to preserve its reputed Flemish 
nationality. It is now believed to be the work of some French 
artist, and to the same account must be placed Mr. Morrell’s ‘ Jérome 
de Busleyden protected by St. Jerome,’ with its curious, leathery 
flesh tints and vigorous chiaroscuro. 

Among the portraits and religious pictures which naturally 
abound in the Exhibition, it is interesting to come across the 
spirited little predella piece of the ‘Taking of Jerusalem.’ This, 
belonging to M. de Ruyck of Ghent, originally formed part of the 
triptych in St. Bavon, which tradition assigns to that painter of 
shadowy personality, Gerard van der Meire. The predella is divided 
into two by the wall of the city, upon which the besieging army are 
just making a successful assault. On the left we see the tents of 
the Roman camp, and a stream of horsemen headed by Titus 
hastening towards the city, while a huge battering ram is being 
brought into action. On a hill behind the camp crosses and gallows 
have been raised, on which hapless Jews hang suspended. Within 
the walls all is confusion and stampede, besiegers and besieged 
meeting in deadly combat, soldiers murdering screaming women, 
one of whom in the extremity of famine is cooking a child she has 
just killed. The picture is very dark and heavy, but full of move- 
ment and action. 

The latter half of the Exhibition includes the painters of the 
sixteenth century, many of whom, forsaking their native country 
and art traditions, journeyed to Italy to return with a veneer of 
ill-assimilated Italian culture and an indiscriminating admiration 
for grandiose forms and classical architecture. Among the few 
artists who escaped this form of Roman fever, Quentin Metsys 
stands foremost. He is represented by a magnificent portrait from 
the Liechtenstein Collection of a fineiold man in berretta and white 
lawn surplice holding a book and a black-rimmed pince-nez. The 
park-like landscape setting carries the eye back and gives a pleasant 
sense of space and atmosphere. From his hand, too, is the beautiful 
‘Madonna’ from the Oppenheim Collection, in which motif, pose, 
and movement are all delightful. The Madonna is one of the 
charming girls he knows so well how to paint. Comparing this 
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picture with the ‘Madonna’ from Glasgow painted by Mabuse, it 
seems obvious to connect the two painters as master and pupil. 
In this attractive piece we see the artist in his transition period 
between his early Flemish manner and the new Italian proclivities 
which render most of his later work, always with the exception of 
his portraits, cold, bombastic, and uninteresting. The Madonna 
is still an essentially Flemish type, mild, sweet, and intelligent, 
if not actually beautiful. Her drapery falls in those voluminous 
and fretted folds which, even in the fulness of his Italianism, Mabuse 
never gave up. The elaborate fountain and stately Italian palace 
are the only traces of foreign influence in a picture which retains 
all the charm of its Flemish origin. 

The curious fantastic nature of Flemish genre is well illustrated 
in several works by Jerome Bosch and his successor Pieter Brueghel. 
In M. Cardou’s ‘ Légende,’ ascribed to the former, the painter’s fancy 
has run riot to an unusual degree even for him. Nothing is too 
hideously impossible or absurd in subject or situation for this lover 
of the grotesque. And withal he is an artist of no mean power, a 
colourist of clear bright tones and pleasant harmonies. In the ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ belonging to M. Maeterlinck of Ghent he gives us a delight- 
ful glimpse of a distant piazza flooded with atmosphere. Yet even 
when treating so solemn a subject as the ‘Ecce Homo’ he cannot 
refrain from caricaturing the faces of the mocking crowd. 

It is not necessary to possess the preternatural intelligence of 
Macaulay’s schoolboy to appreciate the so-called ‘Proverb’ by 
Brueghel, lent by Herr von Kaufmann of Berlin, which must appeal 
to every healthy child. This obviously represents a Vision of 
Cockaigne, a kind of greedy boy’s dream of a Paradise where, as he 
lies stretched at ease on the grass, cooked meats and dainties drop 
unsought into his mouth, while pigs wander past, whose backs, knife- 
provided, invite the carving of a slice, and even the walls and 
roofs of the houses are garnished with tempting red and yellow 
cheeses. 

Within the present limits it is only possible to touch upon a few 
of the more striking of the four hundred pictures here assembled, 
each of which deserves separate study ; nor is this the place to dwell 
on the many most interesting puzzles of ascription. The Exhibition 
indeed provides a happy hunting ground for the attribution-monger, 
and there are many pretty quarrels to be picked. Such life-and- 
death questions as what pictures may be ascribed to the mysterious 
Maitres de Flemalle and d’Oultremont or to the Meister der Halb 
Figuren, the connection between Josse van Cleve and the Master 
of the Death of the Virgin (who is represented by a very fine 
triptych from Consul Weber of Hamburg), are full of fascination for 
the scientifically minded critic. 

Where so rich a feast is provided, it ill becomes the guests to 
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quarrel with the service. It is, however, a pity that so interesting an 
Exhibition should be rendered almost distracting by the want of an 
adequate catalogue. Only a portion of the full catalogue is at 
present forthcoming, and the unfortunate visitor is left to grapple 
with an entirely untrustworthy summary, and a double system of 
numbering both in the catalogue and on the frames. But these 
defects will no doubt soon be remedied,’ and from whatever point of 
view it be regarded, the Bruges Exhibition is undoubtedly one of 
the events of this not uneventful year. 
Mary H. Wirt. 


1 Since the above was written the second part of the catalogue has been issued. 
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HYMNS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


‘In quires and places where they sing, here followeth the anthem,’ 
points to a very large amount of deadness. According to our modern 
ideas of Church life, there would be not much appearance of it with- 
out singing. 

The Wesleys would never have carried on their missions to the 
neglected heathen population in our midst if they had not had the 
help of their hymns. 

And, in our own day, Moody and Sankey’s Hymns, with their 
telling tunes, became the mainspring of their missionary efforts. 
We are not now called upon to decide how far these exciting methods 
help ‘to build up a sure foundation ’ to last to eternity. For my own 
part, I regret to find the Wesleyans are substituting Moody and 
Sankey for the sound teaching to be found in Wesley’s hymns. It 
is curious to read that the Wesleyan chaplain with the troops in 
South Africa, though there were lots of New Testaments, was nearly 
brought to a stand-still from the want of Moody and Sankey’s 
Hymns. 

There is no doubt that a great deal of the slip-slop doggerel that 
is carried off by a good tune in many of our modern missions, and 
the careless way in which hymns when wanted for special occasions 
are composed, have tended to tempt us to scout hymns altogether and 
to treat them as if they were of no possible good or power, and as if 
there was no possibility of finding true poetry and true inspiration 
and sound Gospel truths in any hymns! The Psalms of David have 
been accepted into daily—almost hourly—use by the whole Church 
from the beginning, and although Tate and Brady, and even the 
Presbyterian Psalter in verse (generally limited to four verses at a 
time), have done their best to belittle hymnology, we cannot ignore 
the inspiring comfort under every need which the Psalter and the 
other special hymns in the Bible bring home to us. No one can 
deny the power of hymns or their poetry and inspiration who has 
read John Keble’s Christian Year, or who has fully realised the 
extraordinary power which that publication had in advancing the 
great Oxford Movement and bringing life and power into a nearly 
moribund Church, 

It is also well known that throughout Christendom hymns were 
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written with no small amount of direct inspiration and power. Fall 
of sound doctrine and wonderfully acceptable for the expression of 
praise for many mercies, I have only to mention the Ze Deum 
Laudamus. 

But when, in a.p. 1857, I, at the request of Bishop Hamilton of 
Salisbury, and through the help of John Keble, attempted to bring 
out the first combination of Hymns, Ancient and Modern in the 
First Salisbury Hymn Book, the position of affairs was a peculiar 
one. It is true that the Hymnal Noted had attempted to translate 
the Latin hymns from the old Service Books, but they had failed 
to render them into the Anglo-Saxon tongue. They were full of 
Latinised words, English, because those who knew Latin had 
adopted them into the English language, but utterly beyond the 
understanding of the common people. Then with the modern 
hymns we were no better off. We knew then nothing of the 
originals. I used to send to Mr. Keble such hymns from the 
different collections which I thought it necessary we should embody 
in our book ; but they seldom consisted of more than four verses. 
Mr. Keble used to remark at the scarcity of sound teaching and of 
scripture reference to be found in these mangled portions, when 
compared with the rich abundance in this respect to be found in 
hymns from the Breviary. 

This drove us to add a doxology to every hymn to secure sound 
teaching, and led us much more frequently to alter hymns—which 
is evidently a great mistake. Before the second Salisbury book was 
out this difficulty was removed by Lord Selborne, then Roundell 
Palmer, who brought out the Book of Praise, containing the original 
versions, and at full length, of a great number of the modern hymns. 
A good man named Sidgwick had taken up the work laboriously, and 
his labours made the task of comparatively easy attainment. Under 
this new phase the want of sound teaching and scripture references 
was no longer a true accusation, and many of the alterations would 
have been undreamt of, but it all came too late for our first book. 

I will give here one specimen of John Keble’s alteration of a 
well-known hymn by Isaac Watts, 


When I survey the wondrous Cross. 


Of course, though we published it in our book we could not hope it 
would supplant so well-known and popularahymn. But it illustrates 
John Keble’s reverential feeling, and illustrates his power, by the 
alteration of a few words, to bring out the fulness of sound teaching. 
He had, I believe, a false impression that Watts was a Unitarian. 
Watts 

When I survey the wondrous Cross 

On which the Prince of Glory died, 

My greatest gain I count but loss, 

And pou: contempt on all my pride. 

Vou. LII—No. 307 
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Keble 


Whereon the King of Glory died, 
Learn we to count all gain but loss, 
And pour contempt on all our pride. 


Watts 


4th verse, Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small ; 
Love so amazing, so Divine, 
Demands my hope, my life, my all. 


Keble 


4th verse. Were heaven and earth our own, 
Too small the offering for one throb of Thine ; 
O Wondrous Love, our all in all, 
Change us entire to Love Divine! 


A good deal was from a desire to make it congregational ; but the 
powerful teaching of Keble’s alteration is very manifest. 

Though I have pointed out some faults, and ventured to show 
the cause of our shortcomings from our undertaking the work before 
we had proper material to deal with it, it must not be thought that 
this book was not of great help to the formation of a suitable com- 
panion to the Prayer Book. 

It was the first book published with Hymns, Ancient and Modern 
combined. 

It gave improved translations of many Latin hymns. 

It boldly broke through, wherever we could, the disparaging 
mutilation of the four-verse system. 

It ventured on difficult metres apart from the common doggerel, 
trusting to the help of special tunes. 

It added, with J. Keble’s sanction, a few hymns suitable to public 
worship from the Christian Year. 

I would mention here a great difficulty in the selection of 
hymns; the atrociously bad rhymes which have come about from 
an alteration in the pronouncing of words. In Wesley’s time such a 
word as join was pronounced exactly to rhyme with divine. I will 
give another case. Dr. Mansell of Egham, when I was conipiling the 
Second Book, was greatly disappointed that I did not take any of the 
beautiful hymns from his book because of the rhymes, and he could 
never see my objection, because, as an Irishman, he pronounced Jess 
as the exact rhyme for Save us. 

I believe the use of a@ for ¢ is right in the Latin, but in English 
it seemed to me to be almost profane. 

There were other things I learnt in the compilation of the First 
Book—the impossibility of getting hymns written to order. To 
write a lot of hymns to order is sure to result in doggerel; a true 
inspiration is the only thing which will make a hymn live. I never 
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asked Mr. Keble to write me a marriage hymn, though I sadly 
wanted one for my book. It was at the time of the passing of the 
Divorce Act, to which he and I were greatly opposed. I one day, to 
my delight, on the inside of an old envelope with the simple words 
‘Do you think this may help on our work against the Bill ?’ found 
the beautiful hymn which I think will ever live in our English 
Hymn Book. 


A thre-fola cord is not quickly broken.—Kcc. iv. 12. 


The voice that breathed o’er Eden, 
That earliest wedding-day, 

The primal marriage blessing, 
It hath not passed away: 


Still in the pure espousal 
Of Christian man and maid 
The Holy Three are with us, 
The threefold grace is said, 


For dower of blesséd children, 

For love and faith’s sweet sake, 
For high mysterious union 

Which nought on earth can break. 


Be present, awful Father, 
To give away this bride, 
As Eve thou gav’st to Adam 
Out of his own pierced side. 


Be present, Son of Mary, 
To join their loving hands, 
As Thou didst bind two natures 
In Thine Eternal bands ; 


Be present, Holiest Spirit, 
To bless them as they kneel, 

As Thou for Christ, the Bridegroom, 
The heavenly spouse dost seal, 


O spread Thy pure wing o’er them, 
Let no ill power find place, 
When onward to Thine Altar 
The hallow'd path they trace, 


To cast their crowns before Thee 
In perfect sacrifice, 
Till in the home of gladness 
With Christ’s own Bride they rise. 


This is true more or less with every hymn that has gained a 
secure place. Lyte’s hymn, ‘Abide with me,’ was written when 
near death. ‘Rock of Ages’ came out first at the end of a short 
tract which Toplady had written in answer to Wesley, who, he 


Hu 2 
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thought, had taught the possibility of a Christian attaining per- 
fection in this life. ‘The only way in which the greatest saint 
can come before his Maker is in words like these.’ 

Newman’s ‘ Lead, kindly Light’ was written at a time of great 
distress and searching of heart, though part of its acceptance is 
due to the beautiful tune and to the misinterpretation of the words 


And with the morn those Angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, but lost awhile, 


referring to some visions in his youth which used to rejoice his 
heart. 

So, too, with ‘ Peace, perfect Peace,’ by Bishop Bickersteth ; and 
here we have a proof of how dangerous it is for a great poet to add 
to or alter another poet’s hymn, the additional verse to ‘ Lead, 
kindly Light’ being a confessed failure. 

But we must now come to the next book under the influence of 
the Book of Praise, which showed how grievously others as well as 
ourselves had altered original hymns. 

And first with C. Wesley’s Christmas Hymn. We found that he 
had written 


Hark how all the welkin rings 
Glory to the King of Kings. 


‘Welkin’ is the old Saxon for the ‘juncture line beween sky and 


earth.’ I should like to keep the word for its own sake, but much 
more for its true poetry. I can see Charles Wesley in the early 
morning crowning the top of some hill on his way to an early 
celebration, when the steeples of all the churches in the valley ring 
out the ‘ Glory to the King of Kings.’ For this we have an untruth 
drafted into the hymn, for there was only one herald-angel, and he 
did not sing ‘Glory to the King of Kings.’ He gave the message 
in response to which ‘the multitude of the heavenly host’ sang the 
Song of Praise. 

Again, in the Ascension Hymn, Wesley wrote in the fifth verse, 
after describing the Ascension into Heaven : 


See, He lifts His Hands above ; 
See, He shows the prints of Love ; 
Hark! His gracious lips bestow 
Blessings on His Church below, 


evidently referring to the ‘ continual intercession before the Throne.’ 
A lady wrote abusing me for destroying the hymn by putting the 
fifth verse after the fourth, supposing it only referred to His blessing 
them as He was taken out of their sight. Wesley knew better, and 
was teaching true doctrine. 

To show how a hymn is damaged by the omission of a verse, 
I would refer to an old Latin hymn, ‘Jordanis oras previa.’ It is 
generally used for Advent, and the second verse is omitted, but it 
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was originally written for ‘John the Baptist’s Day’ at Midsummer, 
where the omitted verse brings all the poetry into the hymn: 


E’en now the air, the sea, the land, 
Feel that their Maker is at hand ; 

The very elements rejoice 

And welcome Him with cheerful voice. 


There is a noble hymn of Jeremy Taylor’s which ought to be in 
a National Hymn Book, though it is of very quaint metre; but as a 
general hymn it is applicable to Advent, Lent, and Palm Sunday, 
and is a good example of the class of bymn which takes the form 
of a paraphrase of Holy Scripture: 


Lord, come away, why dost Thou stay ? 

Thy road is ready; and Thy paths made straight, 
With longing expectation wait— 

The consecration of Thy beauteous Feet ! 

Ride on triumphantly ! behold we lay 

Our passions, lusts, and proud wills in Thy Way! 
Hosannah! Welcome to our hearts. Lord, here 
Thou hast a Temple, too, and full as dear 

As that of Sion; and as full of sin: 

Nothing but thieves and robbers dwell therein. 
Enter ; and chase them forth, and cleanse the flvor! 
Crucify them, that they may never more 

Profane that holy place, 

Where Thou hast chose to set Thy Face. 

And, then, if our stiff tongues shall be 

Mute in the praises of Thy Deity, 

The stones out of the Temple wall 

Shall cry aloud, and call, 

Hosannah ! and Thy glorious Footsteps greet ! 


For paraphrases we must not forget ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ 
by Mrs. Adams, President McKinley’s favourite hymn, on Gen. xxviii. 
10, or Charles Wesley’s famous paraphrase on Wrestling Jacob, 
‘Come, O Thou Traveller unknown,’ on Gen, xxxii. 24, &c., or 
‘Know ye the Lord hath borne away,’ by Canon Twells, on 
2 Kings ii.; and we have only to refer to Sternold and Hopkins’s 
‘Old Hundredth ’—worthy of its tune; Tate and Brady’s ‘O God, 
our help in ages past’; Wesley’s ‘Soldiers of Christ, arise’; and Sir 
Henry William Baker’s best paraphrase of the Twenty-third Psalm, 
which is so sweet that I must give it: 

The King of Love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never ; 


I nothing lack if I am His 
And He is mine for ever. 


Where streams of living waters flow 
My ransomed soul He leadeth, 

And where the verdant pastures grow 
With food celestial feedeth. 
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Perverse and foolish oft I strayed, 
But yet in love He sought me, 

And on His Shoulder gently laid, 
And home, rejoicing, brought me. 


In death’s dark vale I fear no ill 
With Thee, dear Lord, beside me; 

Thy rod, Thy staff, my comfort still, 
Thy Cross before to guide me. 


Thou spread’st a Table in my sight ; 
Thy Unction grace bestoweth ; 

And oh, what transport of delight 
From Thy pure Chalice floweth ! 


And so through all the length of days 
Thy goodness faileth never ; 

Good Shepherd, may I sing Thy praise 
Within Thine House for ever. 


But after all it will be asked: ‘ Is it a right and proper thing to 
have a Hymn Book as a companion to the Prayer Book, and, if so, 
of what sort of hymns should it consist ?’ 

If there is to be one, it must be on as broad a basis as the 
Prayer Book itself: it must be in as pure English, and there must 
be no attempt to enforce it, for the use of hymns is at present a 
safety valve from that extreme uniformity which is so opposed to 
all true unity, and is of itself a burden almost too heavy for us to 
bear. This points to a selection of good hymns, and the permission 
of many appendices for missions, for the young, &c. There is no 
doubt that the old Latin hymns with good English translations 
should form a prominent part of the book, and they should be placed 
for the fast or festival for which they were originally written. As 
we took our Prayer Book from the old Service Books, this would be 
en direct Reformation lines, and it is well known that Cranmer 
would have introduced more if there had been the chance of getting 
suitable translations. John Cosin’s translation of Charlemagne’s 
hymn, ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,’ is a good specimen, and, being a true 
translation, has obtained a hold amongst our people. John Mason 
Neale’s translations have also popularised many Latin hymns and 
many valuable selections from Greek hymns. Then there should 
be a selection of narrative hymns bringing out the teachings of 
the Christian year, and a large selection of modern hymns which 
have won their way generally into the hearts of our people. 

But this foreshadowing of a future authorised Hymn Book is 
rather beyond the general intention of the article. Of course a 
collection of hymns from all sections and all ages of the Church will 
be in itself a great incentive to true unity. But my chief desire 
has been to show that there are realiy many good hymns, the reflex 
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of the work of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of all sorts of people 
in times of trial—whether of distress or of joy. Such hymns will 
always contain true poetry and an innate power to move the hearts 
of men, and this should be enough to save hymns from the degrada- 
tion which the careless writing of hymns without any special call 
or inspiration has brought upon them. The inspired Bible is full 
of| the finest poetry. Shakespeare, Tennyson, and other semi- 
inspired poets arising in our midst from time to time would rank 
next in their influence for good. 

But the poor hymn-writer must not be forgotten. Many a hymn 
has been known to have great influence in turning men God-ward. 
And a general book, voicing the religious experiences of men from 
every clime and in every age, would have no mean share in the 
formation of our national character. 

NELSON. 
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‘REASONABLENESS’ AND THE 
EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. ATHELSTAN RILEY, in a letter published in a recent issue of the 
St. James's Gazette, pleads for ‘reasonableness’ in the matter of the 
dispute anent the Education Bill. Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and Dr. Parker have each advanced a similar plea, and 
Mr. Balfour would be shocked at the suggestion that he had any 
other intention than to be most sweetly reasonable. Inspired with 
a like ambition, we feel that the initial step must be in the direction 
of arriving at a clear understanding of the word ‘ Education,’ and 
here we meet our first difficulty. 

Edward Gibbon tells us that education consists in teaching the 
student how to think, and if the gentlemen now so hopelessly at 
loggerheads could be induced to accept the great historian’s definition, 
one difficulty would be removed, and agreement would be much 
nearer. But, unfortunately, clergymen and politicians will have 
none of Edward Gibbon. On this one point, at least, they are all 
agreed, They insist that education shall consist in teaching the 
student not so much how to think as what to think. 

In pursuit of this policy a considerable difficulty has arisen in the 
matter of religious instruction, as on this subject each of the preceptors 
has his own particular ‘ what,’ and the difficulty gathers emphasis 
from the fact that all of the preceptors sincerely and devoutly claim 
to be guided by the same infallible source of light. 

It is manifest that where all are called upon to subscribe, all are 
entitled tobe heard. Dr. Parker naturally objects to pay rates which 
are, avowedly, to be expended in the propagation of what he esteems 
to be the benighted errors of the Archbishop of Canterbury; and 
a similar objection might be reasonably expected from Cardinal 
Vaughan—not to mention so puny a person as Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

In order to be absolutely just to all parties, including the children, 
the doctrines of A. must be taught on Monday, the doctrines of B. on 
Tuesday, and the doctrines of C. on Wednesday, and so on, and suit- 
able asylums must be provided for those children who survive the 
ordeal. 
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The details of the present squabble are wearisome and non- 
essential. The fact that a number of sincere men, all anxious to be 
‘reasonable,’ have arrived at a deadlock, goes to show that the 
system upon which they are all working is fundamentally bad. Each 
and all of the disputants require the teacher to misuse the prestige 
of his position and to take advantage of the child’s ignorance by 
making an ex parte statement in place of a judicial one. They, 
one and all, require him to present to children, as ascertained and 
undisputed facts, beliefs and hypotheses on which adults materially 
disagree. 

However convinced Lord Hugh Cecil may be that Truth grows 
exclusively in his aristocratic back garden, he must admit that 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes makes a similar claim for his plebeian 
premises. Unless Lord Hugh Cecil permits all horticulturists, 
including Mr. Herbert Spencer, equal opportunities of exhibiting 
their products, he becomes guilty of suppressio veri. But, assuming 
that Lord Hugh Cecil were justified in his claim to exclusive culture 
of the Truth, he would only have a ready-made belief to plant in 
unprepared soil. The genuine robust belief must be born in the 
individual believer from the seed, observation and experiment, and 
must grow and gradually change during growth. The ready-made 
belief must always be as hideous and unnatural as Frankenstein’s 
monster. 

The legitimate function of the teacher on the Gibbonian plan is 
to draw the attention of the child to facts with which it is already 
familiar, and to endeavour to stimulate its curiosity regarding the 
sequence of observed phenomena in relation to those facts. 

It must be admitted that probably the opinions of a child so 
educated would not be in accord with the beliefs of Mr. Balfour or 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes or Lord Hugh Cecil ; but, while this is to be 
regretted, on the other hand it must be remembered that the beliefs 
evolved direct from the observation of facts have proved of some 
value to the world—notably the falling of the apple observed by 
Isaac Newton, and the emission of steam from the spout of the tea- 
kettle observed by James Watt, and lastly the accident of Michael 
Faraday, the ignorant newspaper boy, witnessing the experiments of 
Sir Humphry Davy. We do not mean to suggest that the birth of 
a Newton, a Watt, or a Faraday is an everyday occurrence, but 
merely to point out the road by which these conquerors advanced. 

Setting aside a Watt, or a Newton, or a Faraday, we will concede 
that the beliefs of the majority, however well educated, would 
probably be stupid; but, insomuch as they were based upon fact 
and experiment, they would necessarily differ in character from the 
beliefs of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes and Lord Hugh 
Cecil, whose education is built on the old lines, viz. the ready-made 
belief backed up by the birch rod. The Gibbonian plan might in 
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some instances go no further than the inculcation of how many 
beans make five; but we should have less of bimetallism, less of 
that singular unfairness which is evinced in Nonconformist views of 
Thespis, and less punctiliousness concerning the position of candles 
on the altar table. 

Beliefs born of observation must at least be genuine, and there- 
fore healthy as far as possible. Whatever the form, they would be, 
like all evolved beliefs, perfectly sincere, and obviously preferable to 
the string of uncomprehended words the child is now called upon to 
learn by rote and repeat like a parrot. We may mention in passing 
that this learning by rote system was condemned by Francis Bacon, 
who held that an abuse of the faculty of memory was detrimental to 
the intelligence. However lofty and consummate the beliefs of 
Mr. Balfour and his (luckily) mutinous associates, they can at best 
only find a blurred echo in the individuals upon whom they are 
inflicted. It is not the function of education to make one individual 
the echo of another, but to help every child, every man, and every 
woman to be the noblest expression of themselves. 

To understand anything whatever about education, it is necessary 
to recognise that the brain is one of the organs of the body, governed 
by the same natural laws as the stomach or other organs, and to 
appreciate that vital processes induce in each those appetites which 
naturally appertain to them. We feel sure that sensible men like 
Dr. Parker and Mr. Riley would not advocate overloading a child’s 
stomach with a City Company dinner, however excellent the dinner 
might be; but we catch them red-handed every day overloading 
children’s brains with concoctions which they cannot possibly 
assimilate, and which the dissensions among the cooks proclaim to 
be of a very questionable nature. 

A character in one of Shakespeare’s plays says : 


No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en ; 
In brief, Sir, study what you most affect.’ 


These lines were written nearly three hundred years ago, and it 
is evident that, though our schoolmasters may be familiar with the 
words, the meaning, which is quite obvious, has been disregarded, and 
in some schools children are still set the barren task of learning by 
heart a list of the Judges of Israel. The schoolmaster would pro- 
bably excuse himself for disobeying the authorily of a writer whose 
merit he has perhaps never appreciated, by saying that ‘ Allowances 
must be made for poets,’ and that, however great, they must not be 
taken too much au pied de la lettre, and he ‘ keeps the class in’ that 
afternoon because they have not done their mental oakum-picking 
to his satisfaction. 

We are glad to admit that schools of this type are fast disappear- 


1 The Taming of the Shren, act i. 
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ing; but the evil principle does not consist in the choice of the task, 
but in the task itself. The present writer in his school days de- 
veloped a hatred of the Judges of Israel which he will carry to his 
grave, and he is heartily glad that he was not set down to learn the 
plays of Shakespeare at a time, and in circumstances, which would 
have implanted a feeling of distaste for in great work. 

The intellectual appetite of the child must be carefully catered 
for by the schoolmaster. The ‘task’ must be done away with al- 
together, and all schools where knowledge is dressed up as a bogie to 
frighten children, or where children are taught to hate knowledge, 
with or without the persuasion of the lash, must make room for 
institutions where an attempt at least is made to follow natural methods. 
The method of the child (which, left to itself, is an experimental 
philosopher with an insatiable appetite for knowledge) is to whack 
its head against the leg of the table and then experience remorse, 
and it is only after a number of experiments that it would realise a 
certain uniformity about the proceeding. The moment it did so, a 
robust, healthy, valuable belief would be evolved ; but events are not 
allowed to take their course. Authority, in the person of the nurse- 
maid, steps in and slaps the naughty table, or kisses the place to 
make it well, or both. Here spurious education begins, and the 
nurse unconsciously excuses herself on the plea that she ‘ must stop 
its howling somehow.’ 

What the lies of the nurse have begun, the school teaching con- 
tinues. All along the line authoritative utterance is given pre- 
cedence of investigation. This is tantamount to insisting that the 
‘belief’ or ‘conclusion’ shall be ready made—a self-evident impos- 
sibility. The only result which can be achieved is to imbue the 
child with an ignorant bias. The system is analogous to the Red 
Indian plan of squeezing the infant skull out of its natural shape by 
means of a board. The Red Indian mother uses a wooden board, and 
Mr. Balfour and his associates use a school board. A great deal of 
money is spent in the latter case, and immeasurable harm is accom- 
plished in both instances, 

Both systems aim at an unnatural, artificial, preconceived idea of 
excellence ; the one distorts the shape of the outside of the head, 
and the other of the inside. 

Of the two the Balfourian operation is the more harmful, be- 
cause, in attempting to force a ready-made belief into a child’s brain, 
he is subverting the natural action, which requires observation and 
investigation to precede a conclusion. 

Again, in requiring a child to commit to memory a large mass of 
information, we are liable to develop abnormally certain cells, and 
from the fact that we retain our recollection of this more or less 
useful information so committed to memory for many years, we may 
conclude that a kind of paralysis or atrophy is caused—a conclusion 
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which finds support fromsthe extraordinary development of the 
faculty of memory among the semi-idiotic in our asylums. 

To apply a phrase of Wordsworth Donisthorpe, our present 
system of education consists too often in attempting to ‘ open a rose- 
bud with an oyster knife.’ The human brain is a rosebud which 
opens very slowly, and Dr. Boyd tells us that he computes, from a 
wide experience of brain weights, that the brain of the European 
man is not fully grown until the age of forty-five. The little know- 
ledge we have of the brain is derived from experiments on the lower 
animals and the study of disease in man, and this very little know- 
ledge is confined to physiologists. The ordinary schoolmaster is 
hopelessly ignorant of the subject, and probably considers the matter 
to lie beyond his province. But from the little knowledge we possess 
we are led to the conclusion that there is an analogy to be drawn 
between mental action and the action of the other organs of the body. 

In order to keep the brain in a normal condition a certain 
amount of wastage and renovation of tissue must constantly take 
place. Reasoning from analogy, this action will be in correspondence 
with the work done. It is also clear from analogy that effort would 
tend to accelerate the development of the brain, and that inaction 
would tend to retard it; but we are entirely without means of de- 
ciding the rate of development most beneficial. 

Under these circumstances we are thrown back to the primitive 
instinct which finds expression in inclination and disinclination, and 
the question arises whether 

the whining schoolboy with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school, 


was not as fully justified in his unwillingness as 
the infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms, 


or the lover in 
Sighing like furnace. 


In the matter of the infant and the lover we feel that their 
conduct was inevitable and deserving cf sympathetic consideration, 
and it is possible that, had we as good a knowledge of the cause of 
the attitude of the schoolboy, we should extend to him the same 
sympathetic consideration instead of shaking an admonitory fore- 
finger at him and calling him a naughty boy. His justification is 
identical with the other two cases, and, in all probability, equally 
good. 
We are fully aware that no sudden change in our system of 
education is to be hoped for. Every inch of the ground must be 
fought ; but, lest it be urged that the schoolroom of the future would 
tend to become a playground where the youthful appetites were 
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catered for by means of whipping-tops and marbles, it may be as 
well to set down some idea of the modus operandi suggested. 

The most important point to settle is how to find the head- 
master of a school. A man of a certain type is required, and in 
order to learn what type is most suitable we must make use of 
history to guide us. 

Though we could multiply instances ad nauseam, we think it will 
be enough to instance the tutors of the three great men we have 
already mentioned—Newton, Watt, and Faraday. We find that in 
all three cases the tutors of these men were grown-up children— 
experimental philosophers—men whose devotion to experiment 
forbids the thought that they ever deluded themselves with ready- 
made beliefs. They spent their lives in finding themselves mistaken 
and in remodelling their beliefs in accordance with their new know- 
ledge, and regarded each discovery of their ignorance as a triumph, 
rising ‘ on stepping stones of their dead selves to higher things.’ 

Newton was the pupil of Dr. Isaac Barrow, the traveller and 
mathematician ; Watt was the pupil of Dr. Black, the celebrated 
chemist ; and Faraday, as already hinted, was the pupil of Sir 
Humphry Davy. 

With men of the type of Barréw, Black, or Davy we can readily 
believe a schoolboy would find happy communion. Such a head- 
master might be expected to listen considerately to a boy’s question, 
and even to confess his inability to answer it, and perhaps to 
suggest that he and the boy should adjourn to the laboratory to see 
if by putting their heads together they could find out. 

It is to be presumed that this appeal to a boy’s vanity would be 
more effective than either an appeal to his skin or to his cupidity, 
the forms of appeal now made to him in the shape of the lash and 
the prize. A head-master who admits his ignorance to his pupils at 
once establishes a fraternal feeling between himself andthem. Fear, 
the paralyzer of the brain, disappears, and they look up to their 
master with the feeling of being his assistants in the great work of 
exploring the mysteries of nature, and feel pride in their share of 
the work. 

The reader will no doubt object that, while this would be an 
excellent method where a future Newton, Watt, or Faraday is con- 
cerned, it would be very difficult to carry out with the generality of 
boys and impossible with stupid boys. We propose to examine this 
objection closely. 

In order to do this it is necessary to instance certain facts 
observable in lunatic and idiot asylums, because it is here that the 
nature of the defects of the brain is shown most clearly, and here 
also is to be ascertained the class of treatment which is found most 
efficacious in remedying those defects. It is the proud boast of 
Bedlam that it has effected a higher percentage of cures than any 
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other madhouse ; and it is therefore noteworthy that here the maxim 
of the poet is put in practice: 


No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en. 


The patients are consulted as to their wishes, and these wishes 
are complied with wherever possible ; the utmost limit of freedom 
is allowed, and after a time patients are permitted not only to wander 
from ward to ward and out into the grounds unhindered, but to visit 
such places as the Crystal Palace and the British Museum unattended. 
If an inmate desires to wash up plates and dishes, the ambition is 
gratified. Should his taste lead him in the direction of sculpture or 
painting, facilities are afforded and encouragement given, the theory 
being that a patient is at his best when he is doing that which he 
best’ loves to do, and that compulsion and restriction should be used 
only as a last resort. Coercion is in no case applied. 

It is only in cases of a hopeless character that idleness is observed 
for any length of time, and returning health is invariably marked by 
a desire for some congenial occupation, which it becomes the duty of 
the medical man to stimulate. It may be stated without fear of 
contradiction (1) that voluntary idleness is an impossibility while the 
brain is ina normal state ; (2) that any attempt to force the brain into 
any particular channel of inquiry can only be partially successful, 
and may produce harmful results. 

By the foregoing citation we have endeavoured to show that the 
principles of education, whether applied to intellectual giants or to 
the semi-imbecile, are the same. But while the State is squabbling 
with sectarians as to the particular way the taxpayers’ money is to 
be misused, it is gratifying to observe the excellent progress which 
is being made in the system of our non-State-aided technical schools, 
where most valuable work is being done, the lecture room being 
held quite subsidiary to the workshop, the drawing office, and the 
laboratory. In the great majority of schools, however, the orthodox 
plan of ‘ cramming,’ as it is very aptly called, is persisted in, contrary 
to all experience, and contrary to the laws of nature. This fungoid 
form of education is found most fully developed in military schools, 
and its results have been made painfully evident by recent disastrous 
experiences. On this head the report of the committee on Sandhurst 
may be read with advantage ; but, although it will be found to be 
strongly condemnatory, it only touches the fringe of the subject. 
Military education has been for years an organised effort to stamp 
individuality out of our Army and make our officers blurred echoes 
of an obsolete ideal. How well the plan has succeeded may be 
read in the inscription: ‘Mene, mene, tekel upharsin,’ written on 
the veldt of South Africa. That it may be written large enough to 
be read by the legislator is, we fear, not to be hoped. 

The legislators who, the fable of Canute eloquently tells us, 
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required to be almost drowned before they would believe that the 
State could not control the tides, still believe that, apart from the 
tides, volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, and the like, the State can not 
only control the more subtle forces of nature, but subvert them 
(instance much of the medieval legislation of this country, and 
Mr. Balfour’s present-day latent project of fixing in ratio the value of 
gold and silver). 

Clinging to and imbued with this traditional political creed, 
the legislator, while perhaps in some instances recognising the 
futility of a particular measure (e g. the regulation of the tides), can 
hardly be expected to recognise the necessity that authority, which 
he represents, and with which he is identified, must abdicate in 
favour of individual initiative, in the important province of educa- 
tion. Long ago recognising the impossibility of Gortchakoff’s policy 
of keeping the people ignorant, for the reason that in that condition 
they are most easily governed, the legislator himself, with uncon- 
scious dishonesty, becomes the champion of pseudo-education, and 
by this means fights his foe, Individualism, while he is yet in frocks 
and drawers, with a flat ruler or a cane—an excellent piece of dip- 
lomacy conceived long ago and practised to the present day by the 
Jesuit Fathers, who have held that it is better to frighten a child 
into submission than do battle with a full-grown man. The differ- 
ence, however, between Jesuit methods and the methods of the 
modern legislator lies in the fact that, while the Jesuits were 
united, and were spending their own money, Messrs. Balfour, 
Parker, and Hughes are not united, and are spending other people’s 
money. 

The Ghost of Individualism in each of them comes to the 
rescue; each pleads that in the nurture of Truth his particular 
nostram must be administered to the exclusion of any other: the 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday compromise is impossible, the 
fear being that, once the difference of opinion among authorities 
becomes apparent to the pupil, the pupil will begin to think for 
himself, and may come to the conclusion that the Truth grows in 
none of their back gardens, Mr. Balfour’s Westminster back garden 
included. 

But while the dishonesty of theologians and politicians is 
unconscious, so far as their everyday thoughts are concerned, this 
dread lest an opportunity be given to the pupil of weighing a point 
in his own mind while authority cancels itself by its own disagree- 
ment, rather betrays that, hidden in some dark chamber of the 
brains of the authorities, there is a miserable prisoner starved and 
tortured, but alive—a chamber the door of which they dare not 
open lest they hear the voice of the prisoner, and lest he should 
tell them that it is not Truth they cultivate, but the perpetuation 
of an orthodoxy with which they are identified, but which the world 
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has outgrown, and which, despite their efforts, must in the natural 
course of events be discarded. 

Identified with governmental orthodoxy as Mr. Balfour is by 
family tradition and position, it has always occupied the foreground 
of his attention, and he cannot be expected to regard the outlook 
with impartiality or a true sense of proportion. We cannot expect 
him to relish a policy of reform which opens the prospect of his 
power being narrowed to the ability to confine an Irish member to 
the Clock Tower and the codifying of a new set of rules for the 
regulation of an assembly in whose doings the great world outside 
takes an ever-decreasing interest. 

But Mr. Balfour must know that insomuch as he establishes 
individual thought he will establish individual self-control, and in 
the measure he establishes self-control, he renders governmental 
control unnecessary ; and the argument as fully applies to sacerdotal 
control administered with, or without, incense. 

The instinct of self-preservation does not allow the cession’ of one 
inch by those wielding either parliamentary or sacerdotal power, and 
the one hope of reform must lie in the pressure of public opinion 
and the continuance of the disagreements which have continued 
fairly uninterruptedly since the days of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster 
during the early years of last century. 

But it will be no doubt objected that while the faults of our 
system of education are undoubted, and in the instances of religious 
and military education glaring, we are not helped out of the difficulty 
by avy quantity of destructive criticism. 

We can only reply that there is no road out of the difficulty so 
Jong as schools are regulated by the Church and State. Those bodies 
are hardly likely to allow education to take an individualist tone. The 
man who has learned to think for himself on a scientific basis would 
naturally prefer his own thoughts concerning the mystery of the 
Universe to the lucubrations of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, which could 
afford him neither amusement nor instruction, just as in financial 
matters he might prefer investing his money as he deemed advisable, 
to placing it in the hands of a gentleman whose mercantile abilities 
evince leanings in the direction of bimetallism. 

The Education Bill of 1902 may be viewed as a distracted attempt 
of the legislator to maintain his position against the inflowing tide 
of Individualism. But while he is laboriously embanking himself 
with sand, and pointing to his yet unwetted boots, the tide is slowly 
rising, before which his embankment will imperceptibly melt away, 
and history will repeat itself. 

A. W. GarriE. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIR-SHIP 


It is easy to imagine man’s first attempts to navigate seas or rivers. 
We can picture him astride of a log in shoal water, with one foot at 
the bottom, paddling about in a pool or floating with a gentle stream 
until he has learned to rig a rudder or to set a sail. It has always 
been wholly different with the navigator of the air. For him there 
are no shoals to experiment in, and the tides he must reckon with 
are uncertain and unseen. But the great and cardinal difference, 
often overlooked, between the navigation of water and that of air, 
lies in the fact that a boat is manceuvred in two elements while the 
air-ship must deal with one alone. Floating on a fluid of consider- 
able density, but with readily yielding surface, a boat can be easily 
propelled by an oar whose immersed blade is held within the water. 
Or if a sail be raised to the wind, then whether the water be still or 
running it is easy to arrange matters so as to get ‘steerage way,’ 
when navigation becomes simply a matter of utilising the existing 
forces of nature. 

It is needless to say that these conditions do not obtain in the 
case of the aerial navigator, and yet we have reason to believe that 
his practical endeavours to sail the sky date from far back in time. 
It is common to assign man’s first successful endeavours in the 
direction of the conquest of the air to the eighteenth century, to the 
floating globe of Montgolfier, or the mechanical flight of Besnier. 
But in truth this view is hardly just, for many centuries earlier he 
had come very near to solving the problem of aerostation when 
toying with that very principle which to-day is regarded as lying at 
the root of success—the aero-plane. It would seem that that 
simplest adaptation of the aero-plane, the kite, was well known in 
Eastern Asia, in China and Japan, and yet more in the Malay 
Archipelago, centuries before the Christian era, at which period, 
according to tradition, the flying of kites into the heavens was a well- 
practised art, associated with religious rites, while according to a 
Japanese record of six hundred years ago huge kites were positively 
used to elevate a man into the air for the purpose of reconnoitring 
in war. Serviceable kites are again in vogue, modified and improved. 
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Many have departed from their pristine form, while all, as by a 
process of true development, have lost their tails; and they are now 
sent aloft to a height of two miles carrying instruments and taking 
photographs. Nor have their capabilities ended here. They have 
raised men safely many feet aloft, and have kept weights equal to 
that of a man suspended in the air for hours. Further, on one 
occasion a kite which broke away took over its own management, 
and using its dragging string (or rather wire) as a trail rope, and 
scorning all obstacles, accomplished a long free voyage without 
mishap. F 

Here, then, we have a very ancient instrument indeed which has 
certainly approached the rank of a true air-ship, operated solely by 
the forces of Nature. And in the outset it may be that Nature 
herself suggested this aerial machine. For she has her own kite- 
flyers. The spider that spinning a long loose thread allows itself to 
be wafted into the air is a kite-flying aeronaut whose methods are 
truly scientific. Following up the records of aerostation we presently 
find man entrusting himself to the air by aid of other means, but 
even so by once again copying Nature. It was in times far back, and 
the feats performed being regarded as partaking of the marvellous, it 
is difficult to arrive at exact truth ; but it would appear that several 
attempts were made at different times at that particular form of 
flight which is known as soaring or gliding flight, and which will be 
more specifically discussed in due place. It amounted to little more 
than gradually floating down to earth from some high eminence. 
There is record that in the reign of the Confessor a monk by name 
Elmerus accomplished such a flight from a tower in Spain. A 
similar flight was made from St. Mark’s steeple, Venice, another at 
Nuremburg. In these cases we have but an imitation of the winged 
seeds that every autumn sail down to earth in a gliding flight from 
the tree-top. Nature shows how she adapts the flying apparatus of 
each to its special circumstances and requirements with consummate 
art. The pine seed which launches itself from a high elevation 
accomplishes an extended flight even in calm air by a rapid fluttering 
of the lightest of all wings. The ash seed, on the contrary, by virtue 
of its strong attachment to the tree never sets sail except in a wind, 
and its aero-planes are a perfect model for the mechanical aeronaut. 

The next attempt at aerial travel, already referred to, was a new 
endeavour of a far more practical nature. The date was about two 
hundred years ago, when a craftsman of Sable, by name Besnier, 
essayed to imitate true flight by a mechanical contrivance of his own 
devising. On each of his shoulders he laid a light oar having a 
large cup-like blade at either end. These oars being grasped by each 
hand in front and connected with the corresponding foot by straps 
behind, were worked alternately up and down, and the hollow of the 
blades being always towards the ground, it is clear that by thus 
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incessantly beating or flapping the air in a downward direction he 
counteracted his tendency to fall. Indeed, it would seem that start- 
ting from some little elevation he was able by dint of great physical 
exertion to raise himself somewhat in the air, and thus to cover a 
considerable distance of ground. 

Eighty years later and the world stood electrified at the launching 
of the first true air-ship that ever climbed into the sky. It was ina 
sense a departure from nature, for it has been said with truth that 
in all nature there is no balloon ; and the Montgolfiers’ huge hot-air 
globe now introduced was a true balloon even though it ascended 
without the use of gas. But within twelve months—-so fast did the 
new-born art develop—a smaller globe filled with hydrogen gas was 
substituted under M. Charles for the huge spheroid carrying its 
blazing furnace, and then the rival systems of the Montgolfiére 
and Charliére vied with each other in bold and brilliant performances. 
But though the balloon in either form still holds its own, and serves 
useful ends to-day, nevertheless, as though by reason of being a con- 
tradiction of nature, its capabilities are and must ever remain strictly 
limited. A huge unwieldy hull, it will be seen, after all that skill 
and science and noble courage have done, to be almost wholly at the 
mercy of those overmastering air streams which blow persistently 
aloft six days out of every seven. 

It is curious and instructive to note the endeavours which with 
an almost childish simplicity balloonists at first made to manceuvre 
their cumbrous crafts. Oars were used to paddle with, and when 
these proved ineffectual in altering the balloon’s horizontal course, 
owing to the enormous wind pressure on so large a surface, they 
were used in an attempt to work it upwards or downwards, with the 
idea of economising gas and ballast. And inasmuch as a balloon is 
constantly dipping or rising according to varying conditions of tem- 
perature, moisture, and pressure, the rower was for the while deluded 
into the belief that his efforts were frequently availing. The mistake 
lay in forgetfulness of the nature of the medium he was trying to 
navigate. A balloon fairly poised might with little effort be moved 
downwards a little way, but by the time it had descended only a 
thousand feet it would be exerting an overwhelming force to return 
to its former position. In actual fact the rower was attempting with 
an impulse of ounces only to do the work of hundredweights. 

Tardily recognising this the balloonist modified the form of the 
mass he sought to move, making its shape elongated and more or 
less pointed, somewhat like that of a torpedo or a cigar, and next 
with yet better results he followed the lines of nature, copying the 
flying-fish and building his vessel full in front but tapering aft. In 
this design too he was also partly guided by going to the running 
stream and watching the nature of the eddies which form behind 
the obstacles to its flood. At this point the balloonist added to his 
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vessel’s now altered shape a screw propeller, worked generally by 
some light form of motor. M. Giffard, the famous inventor of the 
injector of the steam engine, as long ago as 1852, ascending alone, 
and working his own machinery, faced rough weather in an elongated 
balloon, the screw of which he drove by a mere coke-burning engine. 
The result was such as to justify the opinion expressed by experts 
who looked on that in a gentler wind the ship would have been under 
perfect control. M. Giffard himself shared this belief, and at once 
sought to repeat his experiments with an improved engine. The 
sequel is desperately sad. Ere his new craft was ready the great 
mechanician was stricken with blindness. 

But a very creditable attempt with a flying machine was made at 
this time by aid of other force than that of steam. The experimenter 
was M. Dupuy de Léme, whose enthusiastic love for aeronautics had 
been stimulated by the brilliant ballooning exploits, in which he 
himself had shared, during the siege of Paris. The siege ended, De 
Lome having constructed an air-ship of proportionate size, took on 
board a crew of fourteen men, who were to work it in relays by mere 
manual labour. 

The trials with this craft, which were entirely without mishap, 
went to show that the ship, while satisfactorily answering the helm, 
was capable of a speed of some six miles an hour. But M. de Lime 
had introduced another all-important feature. Recognising that so 
slender a machine as a balloon driven against the wind was liable to 
lose the peculiar shape which was considered essential to its success, 
he devised within the balloon an internal ballonette, capable of being 
either inflated or discharged, by which means the exterior envelope 
could always be kept distended. With quite equal success two other 
French aeronauts, the brothers Tissandier, now constructed a balloon 
of the elongated type, which though far smaller was fully as efficient 
as its predecessors. The secret of this lay in a new invention which 
by this time had been sufficiently perfected and lay ready to hand. 
This was an electric motor of considerable power, placed in circuit 
with a battery of bichromate cells. 

Everything now pointed to the probability of fresh conquests 
being shortly won ; and in due time, though no less than eighteen 
years ago, two French officers achieved a triumph which, after duly 
considering the inferior means at their disposal, will fully rank with, 
even if it will not be reckoned to excel, the splendid attempts which 
have recently put out of mind former achievements won against 
greater odds. Captains Renard and Krebs in the year 1884, applying 
an electric motor to a fish-shaped balloon, succeeded at their first 
public trial in making an aerial outward journey of two and a half 
miles from Chalais Meudon, when wheeling round and easily beating’ 
back against a light breeze they practically arrived at their starting 
point. The maximum speed attained during this trial trip was twelve 
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miles an hour. Equal success attended subsequent trials, and on a 
final occasion the same vessel, after having performed a variety of 
aerial evolutions extending over thirty-five minutes, returned once 
more to its starting point. 

In the next decade the navigable balloon was put to crucial tests, 
certainly one of the most remarkable trials being that of Count 
Zeppelin, who constructed an air-ship, cigar-shaped, of mammoth 
size, measuring upwards of four hundred feet in length, and sub- 
divided into numerous compartments with the object of preventing 
the gas collecting at either of the ends. Steering apparatus was 
placed both fore and aft, and power was obtained from two motor 
engines driving propellers at a thousand revolutions per minute. In 
its first trial the monster vessel showed little capacity for battling 
with the wind, but on a day of comparative calm it remained aloft 
for a period of twenty minutes, during which time it proved perfectly 
manageable, making a graceful journey out and home, and returning 
close to its point of departure. 

The famous exploits of Santos-Dumont, being matter of most 
recent history, need be only briefly referred to. By the time the 
young Brazilian had achieved his, chief triumph, he had experimented 
with no fewer than six air-ships, a principal feature of which was an 
internal ballonette inflated automatically by a ventilator. In July 
1901, Santos-Dumont made an attempt to win the Deutsch prize, 
which stipulated that any competitor should start from the grounds 
of the Aero Club at Longchamps, and wheeling round the Eiffel 
Tower should return to the same grounds in half an hour. In his 
first attempt Santos-Dumont was behind time by eleven minutes, a 
cylinder having broken down. In the month following another 
attempt was made, and the outward journey accomplished with 
twenty-five minutes to the good, but in those fateful minutes the 
wind played havoc, and the balloon was crippled, and finally fouling 
a chimney, lodged the voyager high up against a blank wall, whence 
he had to be rescued by firemen. Other attempts followed, the last 
being one of special interest. The first half of the journey occupied 
nine minutes only, but after rounding the tower the wind was adverse, 
and the propeller became deranged. On this, Santos-Dumont, crawl- 
ing along the framework, succeeded in restarting the motor, from 
which point the return journey was accomplished in eight minutes, 
and the race at the time declared lost by forty seconds only. 

One other attempt, alike glorious and unhappy, made with a 
navigable balloon, must be looked at, and our review of the balloon 
air-ship may be considered sufficiently dealt with. In the summer 
of 1896, M. Andrée sailed northwards, taking with him a balloon 
specially designed for the purpose of being steered over the North 
Pole in a favourable wind. Selecting Dane’s Island as a convenient 
place, he made needful preparation, and waited for the wind, which 
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that season never came until it was high time to fly south to avoid 
the winter. The next summer the same tactics were again followed, 
and again the adventurer waited long fora wind. Three weeks were 
wasted, during which the balloon, already inflated, was losing buoy- 
ancy, and Andrée is hardly to be blamed for committing himself in 
the end to a wind which was not wholly favourable. The start was 
made on the 11th of July, and of what followed little is known. A 
few messages cast out by the voyagers were subsequently picked up, 
and wemay at least assume that the hazardous aerial journey proved the 
longest of all on record, for at the end of forty-eight hours the balloon 
was described as still travelling well. In the famous though unsuc- 
cessful attempt of Count de la Vaulx to cross the Mediterranean 
recently, the voyage, which was considered phenomenal in length, 
lasted little over forty-one hours. 

As to the possibility or otherwise of mere mechanical flight, there 
have been many theorisers. 

Helmholtz argues that on the showing of mathematical analysis the 
size of a bird must have a limit, unless muscles can be so developed 
that for the same mass they shall perform more work. He has 
pointed out that in larger birds capable of the greatest performances 
we find flesh-eaters. It is, he says, therefore probable that in the 
model of the great vulture Nature has reached her limit; and it is 
scarcely to be considered likely that man, even by means of the most 
ingenious wing-like mechanism that must be moved by his own 
muscles, will ever possess the strength needed to raise his own weight 
in the air and continue there. 

In this conclusion every reasonable mechanician must have fully 
concurred, yet dating back from quite the early days of practical 
aeronautics, a rival school to that of the balloonists arose, asserting 
that as birds are heavier than air, so the air locomotive of the future 
would have to be a machine itself heavier than air, but capable of 
being navigated by a motor yet to be discovered which would develop 
proportionate power. The problem in the simplest and most hopeful 
form was that of simulating the soaring flight of birds already 
referred to, for here was a case of flight involving apparently the 
expenditure of extremely little power, comparatively speaking, and 
yet, too, a case where the weight of |the flyer was greater beyond all 
comparison than the weight of the volume of the medium displaced. 
To the eye of the distant observer the soaring bird appears to float 
in air almost in the same manner as a ship floats in water; and yet, 
as has been pointed out, the bird’s specific gravity is nearly a thousand 
times as great as that of the air, ‘ far greater in proportion than that 
of a ship of solid lead or gold would be to water.’ 

An all-important fact, however, has to be conceded with regard 
to even the best examples of the soaring bird. It would seem that 
to maintain anything like an even and direct horizontal sailing 
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flight, a wind of some considerable force is essential. With a light 
wind a soaring motion in a direct line amounts only to a gradual 
slanting descent towards the earth. In such conditions it is asserted 
that the only way in which the bird can maintain or increase its 
elevation (without apparent flapping) is by soaring in spirals. In 
attempting the solution of the problem offered by the soaring bird, 
it is taken for granted that by special natural adaptation to circum- 
stances and by sheer habit and practice the bird can perform a 
marvellous feat of balancing. It is moreover plausibly suggested 
that the bird may derive certain advantage from the complex air 
streams varying in speed and direction which assert themselves aloft, 
as also from actual ascending currents which may be very generally in 
evidence. With greater force it has been argued that a thin flat or 
somewhat hollowed surface travelling swiftly and horizontally by an 
initial impulse, and keeping its edge in the direction of its flight, 
may subside towards the earth much more slowly than might be 
imagined. Indeed, experiment has gone to show that this is actually 
the case, and that the time occupied in descent is vastly increased 
by an increase of speed. Let us regard the matter more closely. It 
is a familiar statement, illustrating one of the laws of motion, that if 
a cannon shot were fired horizontally across a level plane, and at the 
moment of its discharge another shot were simply let fall from the 
muzzle, then both shots would reach the earth at the same 
time. 

But the question arises, what would be the case if the two bodies 
experimented with, instead of being spherical, were thin plates with 
their surfaces kept horizontal, or, in other words, aero-planes? Would 
they in this case also reach the earth in the same time? To this 
question trial seems to have given no uncertain answer ; and it is 
positively asserted that aero-planes travelling at speed in this manner 
will be retarded in their fall to earth, and greatly more so in propor- 
tion to their velocity. 

Sir H. Maxim’s discussion of the behaviour of aero-planes moving 
at speed through the airis worthy of the closest consideration. ‘If,’ 
he says, ‘ we should arrange a dozen aero-planes, each a foot wide, in 
the air, one directly behind the other, we should find that the for- 
ward aero-plane lifted a great deal more than the one next to it, 
while the last of the series would lift very little indeed. The first 
aero-plane is continually striking new air, the inertia of which has 
not been destroyed, and in order to produce a lifting effect it 
throws the air downwards ; consequently all the aero-planes which 
succeed it are riding on air the inertia of which has already been 
disturbed ; in other words, the air is travelling downwards, and the 
lifting effect becomes greatly reduced. So with large aero-planes the 
front edge practically does all the lifting; and the only way to 
obviate this is to make the aero-plane in the form of a curve, so that 
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the angle is always increasing, which however again increases the 
amount of power required.’ 

When all is said and done, it must be frankly admitted that the 
true mode of a bird’s soaring flight still remains a mystery. Never- 
theless certain attempts which have been made to accomplish what 
may best be termed a gliding flight deserve attention. Foremost 
amongst those who in recent years have experimented in this direc- 
tion must be mentioned Otto Lilienthal. This expert mechanician, 
foreseeing that any effort to sail on the back of a strong wind, 
though theoretically possible, would in practice be attended with too 
much uncertainty and danger, devoted years of assiduous labour to 
the simpler task of merely gliding downwards in still air upon a 
slightly inclined path. Yet even so he is in the end compelled to 
admit that on account of the elasticity of the air itself permanent 
stability can only be obtained by a constant and arbitrary correction 
of the position of the centre of gravity, a fact which he is assured is 
performed by birds in virtue ofa perfect adaptation of the form of their 
wings to any aerial motion. The apparatus used, which weighed forty- 
five pounds, somewhat resembled the spread wings of a bat, its frame 
being of willow covered with sheeting, and the entire area measuring 
150 square feet. With this apparatus, starting from a tower thirty-five 
feet high, it was possible to glide over a distance of fifty yards at 
an angle of descent of from ten to fifteen degrees. Eventually this 
mode of flight cost the bold inventor his life. 

A few years later Mr. Percy S. Pilcher, an engineer, originally 
trained in the Navy, took up soaring experiments at the point at 
which Lilienthal had left them. Modifying the apparatus to suit his 
own method, Mr. Pilcher adopted the device of rising off the ground 
by being rapidly towed with a line against the wind. And when 
conditions were favourable his efforts were attended with much 
success. In a very few years, however, this experimenter met his 
death while manipulating his machine in squally weather. His 
method of attempted flight has been since pursued, more particularly 
in America, with a greater measure of success. 

The nearest approach to a true flying machine, properly so called, 
and heavier than air, evolved itself from small models which self- 
contained were caused more or less successfully to flit about a lecture 
room. The most noteworthy of these was due to M. Penaud, and is 
probably the best known as also the most efficient. Nevertheless 
it is simply a rubber-driven toy, capable at best of maintaining itself 
in the air but for the fraction of a minute, and calculations based on 
its performance went to show that the power demanded for free 
flight would be much in excess of that which theory had indicated. 

Professor Langley in exhaustive experiments, carried on through 
many years, constructed many modifications of the above-mentioned 
models. He also built a ‘whirling table’ of large size, driven by 
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steam, by means of which he could test the behaviour of the various 
wings and propellers which he designed. Experimenting with stuffed 
birds of the albatross type, he found that these could not be made to 
soar except at a speed vastly greater than any practised by the birds 
in life, and that, given a certain sustaining surface, no flying model 
could carry anything like the weight which Nature does without a 
much greater power than she employs, The limit of possibility was 
formulated in the statement that the best engine which could be 
built at that time—1891—applied to best advantage, might sustain 
200 pounds in the air at a horizontal velocity of about sixty feet 
per second. 

Professor Langley eventually constructed a model measuring 

twelve or fourteen feet from end to end of the sustaining surface, 
the weight with fuel and water being about thirty pounds, and the 
engine having an efficiency of one horse-power. Being started with 
due initial velocity this machine continued to fly for nearly two 
minutes, during which it travelled for about a mile, and then quietly 
settled to earth. One of the most important of Professor Langley’s 
deductions was that, ‘ whereas in land or marine transport increased 
speed is maintained only by a disproportionate expenditure of power 
within the limits of experiment, in aerial horizontal transport 
the higher speeds are more economical of power than the lower 
ones.’ 
In the few years which have elapsed since Professor Langley’s 
experiments were made, the introduction of the petrol engine has 
opened up increased possibilities for the flying machine, and in view 
of these possibilities Sir Hiram Maxim states the case at the present 
time thus: ‘ It is quite true that a bird can develop a great deal 
more energy from a pound of carbon consumed than it is possible to 
develop with any artificial motor ; but, on the other hand, nature has 
not yet developed a bird that can feed on petroleum, and petroleum 
carries much more energy in proportion to its weight than any food 
on which it is possible for a bird to feed. Petroleum motors have 
already been developed which are sufficiently light to propel machines 
which fly after the manner of a bird, and we shall fly whenever we 
ascertain how this power may be advantageously employed.’ 

Sir Hiram Maxim’s initial experiments were on the same lines as 
those of Professor Langley, but with larger apparatus. His whirling 
machine, consisting of a long arm, described a circle two hundred feet 
in circumference, and at the end of this arm was attached a cigar- 
shaped model driven by a screw, and adapted to carry aero-planes of 
any description and in any manner desired. The experiments went 
to show that one horse-power sufficed to carry a weight of 133 pounds 
if a speed of some forty miles an hour were maintained. We have 
already spoken of the kite as in effect a true aero-plane flying 
machine, and Sir H. S. Maxim compares the work of his apparatus 
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to the action of a kite. He asserts that the downward pull of the 
string in a well-flown kite is four or five times greater than the pull 
against the wind. In his own apparatus he was able to make the 
upward lift, which would correspond to the vertical strain on the 
kite string, as much as fourteen times as great as the thrust against 
the wind ; and he convinced himself that it would be an exceedingly 
simple matter to make a flying machine on the aero-plane system, 
provided we were able to produce on a large scale the same amount 
of lift in proportion to the thrust that we are able to produce in a 
small experimental apparatus. 

To put his conclusions to a practical and adequate test Sir H. 
S. Maxim constructed a mammoth flying machine, the weight of 
which was no less than 7,500 pounds, the screw propellers being nearly 
eighteen feet in diameter, each with two blades, while the engines 
were capable of being run up to 360 horse-power. The entire 
machine was mounted on an inner railway track of nine feet and an 
outer track of thirty-five feet gauge, while above there was a ‘ reversed 
rail’ along which the machine would begin to run so soon as with 
increase of speed it commenced to lift itself off the lower track. In 
one of the latest experiments it was found that when a speed of 
forty-two miles an hour was attained all the wheels were running on the 
upper track, and revolving in the opposite direction to those on the 
lower track. However, after running about a thousand feet an axle 
doubled up, and immediately afterwards the upper track broke 
away, and the machine becoming liberated floated in the air, giving 
those on board the sensation of ‘ being in a boat.’ 

The experiment proved conclusively to the inventor that a 
machine could be made on a large scale in which the lifting effect 
was considerably greater than the weight of the machine, and this, 
too, when a steam engine was the motor. When therefore, in the 
years shortly following, the steam engine was for the purposes of 
locomotion superseded by the lighter and more suitable petrol 
engine, the construction of a navigable air-ship became vastly more 
practicable, Still, in Sir H. S. Maxim’s opinion, lately expressed, 
‘those who seek to navigate the air by machines lighter than the 
air have come practically to the end of their tether, while on the 
other hand those who seek to navigate the air with machines 
heavier than the air have not even made a start as yet, and the 
possibilities before them are very great indeed.’ 

These possibilities must, then, in this view rest now solely in the 
hands of the mechanical engineer. He must and surely can build 
the ship of such strength that some essential part does not at the 
critical moment break down or carry away. He may have yet 


further to improve his motive power, and here again we do not doubt 
his skill. 
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Nor, indeed, need our anticipations of the future end here. It is 
not unreasonable to hope that but a little while shall pass and we 
shall have more perfect and reliable knowledge of the tides and 
currents in the ocean of air, and when that day shall have come the 
true problem of the air-ship will be surely solved. 


JoHN M. Bacon. 
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HAFIZ 


IF any one ever followed to the full the advice of Alczeus, ‘ Moisten 
your lungs with wine, if any one ever thoroughly agreed with 
Mimnermus in thinking, as Horace represents that bard of Colophon 
to have thought, on the subject of human pleasure, Hafiz was surely 
he. His life, if we may judge from his lyric lays, and may hold it 
truth with him who sings 


Raro moribus exprimet Catonem 
Quisquis versibus exprimit Catullum, 


was, like that of the singer of Teos, nothing but a long libation to 
the Muses, to Bacchus, and to Love. ‘In this world of illusion,’ he 
sings, ‘lay hold of naught but the wine-cup; in this chamber of 
child’s play, play at nothing but love.’' Nor does there appear any 
sufficient reason for supposing, as some have supposed, that his songs 
were rather the dreams of his imagination than his actual history. 
It is, however, not with his private character, but with his Divan of 
Ghazals, that the present article is chiefly concerned, a Diwan 
which, whatever mystic allusions may be detected in it by deep 
searching meditation, appears on the surface to be animated and 
inspired solely by careless gaiety and voluptuous indifference. Little 
known except as a name in Western lands, Hafiz is distinguished 
among the legion of poets of the East by the elegant conciseness of 
his diction and the passionate intensity of his ideas. 

Such incidents as enterprising biographers have offered us in 
their lives of Hafiz, generally compiled, like most other lives, from 
authentic and ‘reliable’ sources, are few, uninteresting, and uncer- 
tain. About the private actions of men who have attained eminence, 
public curiosity is wont to demand enlightenment, and many there 
are to supply this demand among those who make their daily 
bread by answering the calls of a passion which Robert Hall con- 
sidered the curse of Cain and the most dangerous foe of innocence, 
and Dr. Johnson a certain sign of a generous and elevated mind. 

Muhammad Shamsu ’d din is the proper name of him to whom 
the Persians, after their manner, have given the agnomen or nickname 
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of Hafiz, or Keeper.? This term signifies one who knows by heart 
the whole of the Kuran, or else a perfect poet who has composed a 
series of poems in classes, called a Diwan. 

Of the Hafiz par excellence as little is known of the private life 
as of that of Shakspere. He lived during the Muzaffarun dynasty, 
but even the date of his birth lies hid in darkness. All that can be 
said is that it was somewhere in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. The date of his death is given with equal confidence by 
various biographers as 1374, 1379, 1388, and 1391. But, as it seems 
obvious that a man can die but once, three of these dates, if not all, 
are plainly incorrect. It were well, however, for that mind which 
cannot endure the suspense of doubt to attach itself to the third of 
them, which is that represented on his tomb in a portion of a neat 
Tarikh, or Chronogram, to the following purpose : ‘ Khwaja (or Cogia, 
to use a title more familiar to English ears) Hafiz, the lamp of the 
people of intelligence, the candle from the light of revelation, had 
his habitation in the dust of Musalla; one of the dust of Musalla 
find his date.’ The letters of ‘dust of Musallah’ in the original, 
when added together according to their numerical value, give 791, a 
year of the Hegira, or Muhammadan era, which corresponds to the 
Christian year 1388. Yet the proverb menteur comme une épitaphe 
is quite as true in Persia as in Paris. 

One authority says he studied in his youth jurisprudence, of which 
subject, however, little trace is discoverable in his Diwan ; and another 
that the spring of his life was passed, as indeed seems very probable, 
in luxurious indolence amid the roses and nightingales of Musalla— 
indolence only occasionally interrupted by such fits of lyric song as 
soon procured for him the sobriquet of ‘the Sugar-lipped.’ He was 
loth to leave his native town of Shiraz, the capital of Fars, not far 
from the ruins of the ancient Persepolis, though invited to the Court 
of many an Eastern Mecenas. Shiraz, he says, is ‘a quarry of ruby 
lips, a mine of loveliness ;’* an ‘admirable heart-robber issues in 
petulant pomp out of the door of every house in it ;’* and ‘he who 
gives up his corner of contentment for the riches of the universe 
sells at a paltry price Egyptian Yusuf,’® an allusion to the few 
dirham or sixpences given for the worthy patriarch Joseph in the 
Kuran. 

The Shahs Mansur and Shuja were his especial patrons. This 
latter monarch, who disagreed with the mother of Lemuel in the 
matter of the propriety of princes drinking strong drink, and loved to 
look upon the wine, whether it gave its colour aright in the cup or 
not, relaxed during his reign the penalties of intoxication, and 
relieved the muhtasib or police officer of much trouble. Accordingly 
Hafiz considers Shuja as inspired by the angel Gabriel. But lament- 


2 It is used in this sense in the Di ran, as in Ghazal 343. 
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able results followed this license in the liquor law. No less a person 
than a high-priest was on a day carried home pick-a-back from the 
tavern drunk and utterly incapable. This religious man had un- 
wisely rested too long in what Hafiz calls the ‘watering-place of 
destiny,’ the common inn where men may refresh them with wine on 
their way to another world. 

The Sultan, Ahmad Iikhani, asked him to come to the metropolis 
of his empire at Baghdad, but among Hafiz’s works is an ode in 
which he declines the honour with expressions of Oriental gratitude. 
He was unwilling to relinquish the ruby lips of Shiraz, to leave that 
mine of loveliness ; or, it may be, the wound of the recollection of the 
evil ways and wicked meanness of Yahya, the Shah of Yazd, was not 
yet thoroughly healed. 

This monarch, after inviting him to the banquet, seems to have 
sent him empty away, and the poet, in one of his fragments, con- 
trasts his niggardly conduct with the noble liberality of the Shah of 
Hurmuz, on the Persian Gulf. ‘The Shah of Hurmuz, whom I did 
not see, without a word of mine did me a hundred favours ; the Shah 
of Yazd, whom I did see, and praised him too, gave me nothing.’ 
After which he consoles himself thus laconically : ‘Such are the 
ways of Shahs; do not you, O Hafiz, fret.’ So from Yahya, Hafiz’s 
graces returned home to him indignant with naked feet, flouting 
him because they had gone on a fruitless journey, like the poems of 
Theocritus returned to that unhappy Syracusan bard. Monarchs in 
his age, as in that of Hafiz, seem generally to have been more 
anxious to accumulate money than to be celebrated for illustrious 
deeds. Theysaid, ‘ The knee is nearer than the shin,’ and, ‘ Providence 
will take charge of poets.” A Hurmuz and a Hiero are equally rare. 

Qn another occasion Bahmani invited him to Southern India, 
sending to him, unlike the King of China to Cervantes in his preface 
to the second part of Don Quiwote, a sum of money for his ayuda de 
costa. Hafiz began his voyage, but the horrors of the ocean made 
him irresolute, and finally, instead of going on to the Dekhan, he 
returned as fast as he well might to Shiraz. The desire to ‘ fly from 
the press,’ the affection for the fallentis semita vite, which has been 
ascribed to Hafiz, is often found in those who suffer from sea-sick- 
ness and have little money to spend in foreign travel. But Hafiz 
certainly had no ambition, and was well content with his life of a 
philosophic voluptuary by the gardens of Musalla and the banks of 
the little river of Rucnabad.* A pretty anecdote is told of him 
in connection with the famous Tartar, lame Timour, or Tamerlane, 
who, after overthrowing the Muzaffarun dynasty, took the town of 
Shiraz, and, calling the old poet before him, asked him what he meant 
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me to roam to remote lands,’—199. 
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by offering Samarkand and Bokhara, the conqueror’s hereditary 
domains, and the former the chosen seat of his empire, for a black 
mole. Now Hafiz had indeed been guilty of this indiscretion in one 
of his poems, wherein he says he would give both those cities in 
exchange for the said black mole in the face of an object of his 
admiration at Shiraz, if the object would ‘ bear his heart in its hand’ 
—that is to say, would countenance his courtship.- It must be 
understood that in Persia a mole, a black mole especially, compared 
to the grain in the net which catches the bird, is held deserving of 
the highest panegyric, and one very frequently meets with it in 
Persian love-songs. And not so long ago, in our own enlightened 
land, a patch of sticking-plaster on the face, a bad imitation of the 
mole, was held by all properly educated persons to be an improve- 
ment on the work of the Creator. Quoth Hafiz, in reply to Timour, 
kissing the earth with due obeisance : ‘ Lord of the Universe, it is a 
mistake ; what I wrote was not Samarkand and Bokhara, but two 
bonbons of Bokhara.’ The phrases are something similar in Persian. 
Another reply, according to another biographer, was: ‘Sire! how can 
my gifts hurt you?’ intimating that poets had a license of being 
generous out of their vast non-existent stock, since it has been 
accorded to them to feign whatever they will. Yet a third answer, 
by a third biographer, was: ‘I confess I gave them, and it is by 
such culpable extravagance that I am now so exceedingly poor.’ 
This variety of reply would cast some doubt on the tale, were not all 
doubt precluded by the consideration that, supposing the date on 
Hafiz’s sepulchre to be correct, Timour never entered Shiraz till five 
years after the poet’s death. 

It seems sufficiently likely that, however loosely Hafiz may have 
lived, he died in the odour of sanctity. Tired with the vanities of 
this world, when he was no longer able to enjoy them, he probably 
became a Sufi, a high order of mullah, dervish, or Muhammadan 
monk, and abandoned luxury for austerity in his old age. Then it 
was that he chanted the unity of God in place of the charms of the 
goblet, and praised Muhammad in place of the maidens of Musalla. 
In several of his poems Sufistic doctrines are clearly discernible. 
The Sufis form a widespread sect, whose tenets nearly approach the 
Pantheism of the Vedanta school of the Hindoos, and of the old 
Academy of Greece. A Sufi conceives that souls differ in degree, 
but not in kind, from the divine soul, of which they are particles, 
from which they are exiled on earth, and into which they will 
be all ultimately absorbed in heaven. He holds that the beauties 
of nature are but as images in a mirror of divine beauty, which is 
morally, physically, and intellectually perfect ; that nothing really 
exists but mind, that the whole wide world is but a nigaristan or 
picture gallery, and that an express contract was entered into on the 
day of creation, by which the particular souls are bound to the 
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universal soul. There are evidences in Hafiz’s odes of agreement 
with these transcendental speculations of the Sufis; but the 
Epicurean poet was certainly no advocate of the austere penance 
which these ascetic ministers of religion imposed, and always hated 
their hypocrisy. 

‘The Sufi,’ he says in one of his Ghazals,? many of which are 
remarkable for their bitter satire of these devotees—‘ the Sufi is a 
bungling sorcerer.’ ‘The Sufi has short sleeves but long fingers’ °— 
the idiomatic expression ‘long-fingered’ has the same meaning in 
Persian as in English. In the same Ghazal he says : 


O partridge, elegantly walking! this it behoveth you ; 
Be not you deceived when a devout cat performs his devotions. 


It is almost needless to add that the ‘devout cat’ is the Sufi, and the 
partridge his innocent victim. The Ghazal ends excellently well : 


To-morrow when the Court of Truth shall be opened, 
His walk, who has worked deceit,’ shall be covered with confusion. 


Referring to the vaunting vanity of the Persian hierarchy, he sings : 


In ny street is bought nothing but broken-heartedness ; 
The bazaar of self-sale is on that other side *— 


that is to say, on the side of the priests. 

‘ Whatever is, is right’ was the poetical opinion of Pope, and the 
Persian pir, or religious old man, agreed with him ; not so the ironical 
Hafiz. 


My Pir said, ‘ There is no sin in the pen of the Creator.’ 
Bless that Pir! Sin is hidden before his pure eyes.'* 


Hafiz enjoyed the present without lamenting the past orspeculating 
on the future. By day he sang summer songs, and by night must 
often have watched from the house-top the moon and stars, which 
are resplendent in his rhymes. He suffered little to disturb that 
pleasurable inactivity of studious retirement so congenial to the poet’s 
growth. It is indeed said that he was married, but the assertion 
rests solely on the doubtful interpretation of a single ode," and that 
he had a son who died early, which is supported on similar founda- 
tion.’ Public honours were not, as we have seen, able to seduce 
him from his loves. No clerk of Oxenford either was he, preferring 
Aristotle’s volumes to fiddle and psaltery ; he is quite ready, he tells 
us, to barter knowledge for music. For perfumes he had more than 
a Greek love; most of his rhymes are redolent of them, and not 


* 193. © This is a favourite idea; it occurs in other odes, as in 492. 

” Of himself he says: ‘The paint of imposture is not upon me; I am a red lion 
and a black serpent’ (418). 
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seldom has he achieved the task which Anacreon esteemed too 
difficult for the portrait painter of his mistress : 


‘O 8 xnpos dv dvvnra, 
Tpdde xai pipou mveovaas. 


Whether he was constant in his attentions to any one slender Alif, 
the only letter which ‘he tells us, with a poet’s license, he could 
learn, any particular Salma or south wind, is uncertain. It is not 
considered decent by the poets of Iran to mention the beloved name 
in verse for all the world to hear, after the ways of the poets of the 
Evening land. His passion, however, reduces him to conditions little 
less remarkable than those of a Western lover. If his bonnet be not 
unbanded, he is ‘ perpetually boiling over like a pot,’ and if he does 
not deify his mistress’s name, this fancy-monger at least ‘ beats, like 
a hopeless fly, his head with his hands, from very heartache, and the 
milky smell of his mistress’s sugared mouth.’ 

After his death a dire discussion raged about his being buried 
with religious rites. The ah’s of his burning bosom had, he says, 
singed some very holy persons.’® On the side of those who con- 
sidered him a goat were quoted his many love-poems and parodies of 
the Kuran ; on that of those who took him for a sheep a few mystic 
hymns and meditations. On this occasion several severe things were 
said concerning him. He was a dissolute drinker of the forbidden 
juice, a licentious reprobate, an abandoned and shameless infidel ; 
nay, so little sense of decency was observed in these recriminations 
that some were cruel and unjust enough to call him a Christian. 
However, in the end the rival parties determined to settle their 
dispute by a device not infrequent in either Western or Eastern 
irresolution. Recourse was had to the Jlmu ’l Fal, a kind of Sortes 
Virgiliane, and the book of the bard himself was opened with a 
needle. The lot fell on the lines— 


Turn not thy foot backward from the bier of Hafiz ; 
Albeit drowned in sin, he shall enter into Paradise. 


This was sufficient. With the religious mummery of his time, 
Hafiz was buried in the city of his birth, in a place since known as 
the ‘abode of science,’ or ‘the thousand and one graves,’ from the 
numerous little hillocks which have risen about his sepulchre in 
succeeding ages. Under these mounds repose Persia’s rarest. men of 
genius ; most of those who have distinguished themselves above their 
fellows in art or science are for ever at rest here in this Eastern 
Santa Croce, this Westminster Abbey of Islam. Here too, each 
under his separate stone, is collected much honest folk, who sought 
to be in the vicinity of the warmth of the fires which were doubtless 
supposed to live even in the poet’s ashes. Round about his tomb 
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bloom violets and the earliest roses of the year, surrounded by a wall, 
over which tower the tall cypress trees which he loved: Here too is 
a cistern of pure water for the. ceremony of religious ablution, and 
here a priest is posted to read prayers and manipulate the Fal. It 
is imagined by these ignorant unbelievers that God will reveal the 
future with more goodwill and alacrity to a priest than to any one 
else. ‘The priest accordingly, after certain prefatory sighs and pre- 
paratory purification and prayer, more or less according to the 
amount of monéy he expects to receive, opens the Kuran, and reads 
aloud the oracular sentence on which the lot lights. If he meet 
with a positive command, it is considered a favourable prognostic, 
but otherwise if the command be negative. Sometimes the poems of 
Hafiz himself, as on the occasion of his burial, are employed in the 
Fal. When that excellent King, Nadir Shah, was engaged in hostile 
operations against the Afghans, it is related that he performed a 
ziydrat, or pilgrimage, to the poet’s tomb, and then consulted the 
oracle of the Diwan about his future operations. He opened the 
book at the following couplet :— 


By thy sweet song are taken, O Hafiz, Irak and Fars (i.e. Chaldwa and Persia) : 
Come, it is now the turn of Baghdad and the time for Tabriz.'” 


Animated by this omen, he attacked the Turks, and took the doomed 
cities accordingly. 

The question raised in Hafiz’s burial is still a thorn in the sides 
of several, and so entitled to some consideration. Was he a righteous 
manornot? Are his poems to be understood in a plain and primary 
or mystical and secondary sense? He himself says— 


The secret of my love-maddened heart is hid from high and low,"® 


and probably foresaw the difference of opinion among his exegetists. 


Only the bird of the morning (7.e. nightingale) knows the worth of the mixed 
perfume of the rose. 


Not every one that reads a page understands its meaning.’ 


Certain rhymes,” which it might be difficult to interpret in any other 
than a religious sense, were perhaps, like those of Donne and 
La Fontaine, the product of his senility. He wished, it may be, to 
compound by these for others, as Spenser reformed the two poems 
writ in the greener times of his youth on earthly and natural, by 
two more on celestial, love and beauty. Many indeed of the Persian 
poet’s compositions are permeated by an undercurrent of philosophy, 
but only those to whom Beatrice is theology only, Laura a mere 
religious abstraction, and the Romawnt of the Rose a sermon in 
disguise, will give Hafiz credit for piety in all his chameleonic poems. 


67. © 6. ” 66. * 168, 222, 510. 
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To do so in some cases would be to suspect Horace and Béranger of 
a latent sacred sense. 

It was the opinion of Sir W. Jones that Hafiz peppered his songs 
with righteous seasoning, to avoid the ill report of a roué. He 
simply desired, says that scholar, by a veil of mystery to impose on 
the religious - credulity of his townsfolk, that he might indulge 
himself in his own delights with greater freedom. He speaks plainly 
enough sometimes : 


Now the wine in this press is a fact, and not a metaphor." 


It is as difficult, indeed, to find any other than the obvious sense in 
some of his songs, as in the ‘Canticles’ or ‘Song of Solomon.’ In 
the latter, learned men have explained to us that Solomon is Christ, 
and the daughter of Pharaoh the Christian Church, that the vineyard 
keepers are clergymen, and wine and apples the graces of the Divine 
Spirit ; but what other than a literal meaning can be given to Hafiz’s 


Set lip on lip, and take in my sweet soul ? 
Or, speaking of wine— 


That bitter good, which the Sufi calls the mother of mischief, 
Is more desirable to me and sweeter than a kiss on the cheek ; 


and— 
I am drunk with the pure wine of love, _ 
And thirst not for Salsabil and Kafur. 


Now Salsabil and Kafur are fountains in Paradise. He is equally 
devoid of reverence when he tells us in other odes that the angle of 
his high altar is the bend of an eyebrow,” and compares the wine- 
cup to Jesus because it raises the dead.** On the whole, if Hafiz, 
preordained, as he often declares,** to drink wine and to make love, 
is to be considered a holy man, we must take him with some few 
exceptions, as the celebrated Sheikh Sunan. The worthy Sunan was 
a Sufi distinguished for his exemplary sanctity, but on a day he had 
the misfortune to fall in love with a gay lady of the Christian faith. 
His sad tale may be summed up in a few words. The course of true 
love ran no smoother on this occasion than on others ; the damsel 
proved imperious and fond of drink, and the Sufi pawned his sacred 
garment* to get her wine. Not content with this, she is said to have 
compelled him to feed her pigs, a function, as the reader is well 
aware, utterly abhorrent to Musulman purity. In fine, he renounced 
his religion for her, and became a Christian, a son of the devil. 


87, 72 107. 3 339. 

* * Neither in your hand nor mine is temperance or intemperance. I do what 
the Sultan of Eternity said unto me, “ Do.” ’—407. 

% 69. ‘Sheikh Sunan pledged his tattered robe in a tavern.’ This gentle 
calendar, however, still recited his rosary of ninety-nine beads of Allah’s attributes, 
even while girt with the zwnnar or cord of a Christian. 

Kx 2 
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But he is not left in this Slough of Despond. After a season he has 
a divine vision, and in consequence both he and she are eventually 
converted to the true and orthodox faith of Islam. 

Hafiz rejoices in the assistance of two Turkish commentators, 
Sudi and Feridun, the former of whom upholds his literal, the latter 
his metaphorical signification. Feridun finds in him things super- 
sensual and heavenly, but nothing sensible or earthly. Hafiz’s sleep 
is devout meditation, his perfumes sacred hopes, his kisses holy 
raptures, his taverns oratories, his innkeepers priests, his wine divine 
love, his inebriety theological abstraction ; nay, his very mole is the 
point of indivisible unity. There is a whole dictionary of these 
spiritual meanings. Well might the poet be called ‘ The Tongue of 
Mystery,’ * if a hundredth part of them had any foundation in fact. 
Certainly the argument which supports them is not based on the 
manners and customs of the Persian people. Under the mystic touch 
of Feridun, Hafiz is changed into a Persian Bunyan—the wild and 
voluptuous libertine becomes a devout allegorist. It is probable that 
old admirers of Hafiz will read him with the spectacles of Feridun, 
while his young lovers will receive their enlightenment from the lips 
of Sudi. The righteous man, at the present time, repeats, as an orison, 
the same ode which the sinner sings at his revel. 

It is strange that an historian of his own country and very little 
after his own time, Dawlatshah Gazi of Samarkand, who has written, 
among other lives of Persian poets, that of Hafiz, whom he calls the 
‘King of the Discreet and the Cream of the Wise,’ should declare 
that, among the various kinds of eloquence, he made use only of the 
Ghazal—a declaration widely removed from well-ascertained fact. 
His work comprises a mukhammas, in which each stanza has five 
lines, all rhyming with a double rhyme; two kasidas, a longer 
Ghazal, called so from the broken or partial rhyme of the Ghazal (the 
same word, to show the comprehensive nature of the Arab language, 
also means a fat she-camel), three masnawiat, or poems composed of 
pairs of distinct rhymes, a kind of poetry called also muzdawaj or 
married, besides several ruba’iyat or tetrastichs, wherein all the lines 
rhyme except the third, or end in the same word, as is more frequent ; 
and kita’at or fragments, among which are several chronograms com- 
memorative of the date of the death of some prince or patron, the 
least interesting, of course, of all his works. Their matter is either 
moral or panegyric ; in one, he solicits a patron to pay the debts with 
which, as a poet, he is naturally oppressed.” Their form differs from 
Ghazal only in the absence of the matia or rhyme in the first house. 
The masnawiat are by far the longest poems; one addressed to a 
singer extends to nearly fifty couplets, and another to a pot-boy com- 
prises over a hundred. One,” at least, of his poems is of the variety 


2° A name bestowed on him, it is said, by Jami. 
7 595. 8 480. 
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named mulamma, that is, variegated, or composed of Arabic and 
Persian lines alternately. 

Hafiz’s favourite, but not, as has been'seen, his only form of poetry, 
was the Ghazal. This term, derived from an Arabic word whose 
primary signification is ‘to spin,’ expresses originally an ode con- 
ceived in amatory language. The Ghazal indeed, as it appears in 
Hafiz, is g kind of poetical sweetmeat, in which love and wine and 
song and perfume are the principal ingredients, seasoned frequently 
with moral sentiment, more rarely with divine mysticism. In the 
Ghazal, as in other kinds of Eastern poetry, the long syllables 
far exceed the short. A fanciful explanation of this fact has been 
sought in the external gravity of Eastern character. The rhyme 
may be of one or more syllables. The form of the poem is regulated 
by certain laws, which, like other laws, are often licentiously broken, 
and with impunity, by the highest of those whom they concern. 

The prosody of the Persians, like that of the Turks, is founded 
on the Arabic prosody. There are in it, as in the Western classics, 
many feet and metres, which the Orientals call pillars and seas. We 
find among the numerous ‘pillars,’ of which twenty seems the 
minimum, representatives of the common iambus and anapest, and 
the rarer epitritus and molossus. Of the seas there are said to be 
fourteen, and each sea on an average contains about a dozen varia- 
tions. A distich, which is called a house, like the Italian stanza or 
room, is composed of two parts, each of which is called the leaf of a 
folding-door. The parts never consist of more than four pillars. 
The last pillar of the first part is called a tent-pole, or poetry; it is 
the principal pillar in the architecture of the Ghazal. The inter- 
mediate pillars between the first and the last in both parts are called 
padding. 

In a Ghazal there must not be less than five houses, nor more, 
according to Meninski, than eleven, according to Revizky than 
thirteen, and according to d’Herbelot than eighteen. The tent-pole, 
or a rhyme to it, must conclude the first two parts of the first house, 
and the second part of all the succeeding houses. It is according to 
the last letter of the tent-poles that the Diwan is arranged alpha- 
betically. The arrangement is of course never complete till after 
death has put it out of the poet’s power to write any more verses. 
It is idle and injudicious, since it effectually precludes any study of 
the growth and development of the moral and intellectual character 
of the composer, besides destroying, as far as may be, the dates of 
events in his biography. The Diwan, or royal court, of the 
Ghazals of Hafiz comprises on an average, for the editions vary 
considerably, some six hundred poems. In the concluding or royal 
house, it-is the custom for the poet to address himself in his own 
name, or by some nom de plume, or takhallus, in laudatory or at 
least congratulatory lines. Hafiz, unlike Horace, is seldom wont to 
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take superbiam quesitam meritis. He praises himself with 
delicacy, and commends himself without exaggeration.” It was the 
fashion of his period, and no moral defect in the poet, any more than 
the panegyrical dedications of Charles the Second’s age, which, says 
Dr. Johnson, .warmed with virtuous indignation, and, referring 
especially to Dryden, it is astonishing that any man who knew the 
meaning of his own words could write without self-detestation. It 
is doubtful whether there can be found in Hafiz any confidence equal 
to that of a Frenchman— 


Les ouvrages communs durent quelques années ; 
Ce que Malherbe écrit, dure éternellement. 


Hafiz’s conclusions as often refer to the subjects of his poems as to 
himself—for instance, to his hatred of sacerdotal imposture in 


The fire of hypocrisy and dissimulation will burn up the harvest of religion ; 
O Hafiz! cast off this woollen garment (i.e. of a priest) and go thy way. 


Or to his despair.of ever finding out the riddle of the world, in 


Existence ! what an enigma is it, O Hafiz! 
Inquiry into it is but a fascination and fable. 


Or to the vanity of the search for happiness, the burden of so many 
songs since the mournful verses of Solomon— 


O. Hafiz! have no hopes of happiness from this orbit of existence ; 
It has a thousand reproaches, but it has not one kindness. 


When he entertains, or professes to entertain, a high opinion of 
his own songs, he does it with Jess flourish of trumpets than Horace 
with his ‘ Exegi monumentum ;’ thus, at the end of some erotic verses, 
he says: 


The water of life (¢.e. wine), O Hafiz! becomes bashful before thy string of 
pearls (i.e. verses) : 
No one has sung a song of this sort for his darling’s love. 


A ‘string of pearls’ is indeed a very happy name for a Ghazal, 
owing to the slight thread of connection which exists between the 
verses which compose it. It is therefore not very fitly compared to 
a sonnet, in which the chief excellence is the manifold development 
of a single thought. Each house comprehends a distinct and almost 
isolated conception, and consequently the order of the succession of 
verses in a Ghazal may be occasionally, and is without any detriment 
very often, changed. This staccato style of composition reminds us 
now of the odes of Horace, now of David’s psalms. It is particularly 
suited to Bacchanalian poems, as well expressing the sudden apo- 


If he wrote 591, this sentence cannot stand. 
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strophes and capricious changes of intemperate talk, an admirable 
example of which may be seen in one of the choruses of the Bacche. 

The popularity of Hafiz, which makes him a household bard in 
the East, and the best known, with the exception perhaps of Sadi, in 
the West of all Persian poets, is due to several causes. Of compositions 
in a soft and elegant language, which is rendered horribly hideous 
and rough to eye and ear in English letters, the poems in his Diwan 
are allowed to be the most soft and elegant. Then his writings are 
of two distinct styles; he wanders at will from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe, from the literal to the allegorical, from the allegori- 
cal to the literal, from religious sublimity to voluptuous romance, 
from the tavern and the tulip-cheek to Kabah the. Muhammadan 
Holy of Holies and the miracles of the Kuran. The scholar and the 
man of the world may each dip his bucket in this well of Persian 
fable, and drink and be delighted. For the man of the world there 
is plenty of practical philosophy and sound common sense, and the 
scholar will not be loth to leave at times Ida and Olympus for the 
Magian Alburz and Kaf, that mighty mountain which surrounds the 
world, nor to read of the moth and the taper, the waterlily and the 
sun, of the serpent-blinding emerald and Kamal whose look is death, 
in place of the results of Helen’s beauty and the supper of Thyestes. 
The kings of tne Kayanian dynasty are famous as the family of 
Pelops, Cawthar, the river of Jannah or Paradise, is as interesting as 
Helicon, the Sidrah, the tree of life, of more value than the apples of 
the Hesperides. 

That there is great difficulty in reading Hafiz is as true as it is 
that his works have been altered and corrupted, more perhaps than 
those of our own Shakspere, another point of miserable similitude 
between them. Like the sepulchre of Archimedes, which Cicero 
boasts in his Tusculans of having discovered at Syracuse by the 
sphere and cylinder which he had learned were set on the top of it, 
the meaning of Hafiz is too often ‘septum undique et vestitum vepri- 
bus et dumetis,’ without either cylinder or sphere to guide us. His 
concise and sententious style, which renders him so pleasing, renders 
him at least equally hard to understand. His commentator Sudi, 
nearer to his time by some two hundred years than ourselves, has fre- 
quently explained him with a larger liberality of language, has given 
the substance of his metaphors, disentangled his too frequent plays on 
words, analysed his grammar, and corrected his text. Sudi possesses, 
in the opinion of Brockhaus, to whom the admirers of the prince of the 
lyrie poets of the East are indebted for an excellent edition of his 
works, one virtue very desirable as a commentator, and very rare. 
‘Seine Erklarung der Worte ist streng philologisch, seine Interpreta- 
tion einfach, meist ungesucht und nie einer bestimmten dem Dichter 
fern liegenden Ansicht zu Liebe gekiinstelt.’ 

Some adverse criticism has fallen to the ot of Hafiz, and of Persian 
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poets generally, simply from a want of familiarity with Eastern 
images, drawn from the customary talk of daily life, from the histories 
of their kings and heroes, from fable, and from the forms and phrases 
of their religion. In one of the fragments there occurs a line, ‘ For 
from the injustice of the age camel-cats are become apparent.’ 
‘Camel-cats ’ here signifies disproportionate or incongruous things, and 
was probably a well-known phrase of Hafiz’s time. There is, of 
course, a story connected with it, of a man who offered to sell a camel 
at a very low price, but a condition of the sale was that a cat. must 
also be purchased at the same time, which was offered at an extrava- 
gantly high one. For the authenticity of this anecdote, credat 
Judeus Apella. It does not even explain the phrase in the text, but 
rather leads one away from the simple, sole, and sufficient idea of 
absence of relation. This, indeed, is the substance of the ode which 
complains of the novi homimes who so grievously offended the Roman 
satirist. It is a sad day, says Hafiz, when 









































A drunkard sits on the prayer-mat of a Cadi, 
A catamite has arrived at the seat of a sovereign.*° 


In one of the Ghazals we read : 


The mirror of Sikandar is the goblet of Jam. 






The goblet had the talismanic virtue of representing the whole 
universe ; the magic mirror of Sikandar, the Eastern Alexander, 
which he had inherited from pre-Adamite ages, enabled him to see 
what was doing in the camp of his enemy Dara, the Eastern Darius. 
‘ Hafiz tells us in this Ghazal that the knowledge obtained by this 
virtuous goblet and glass was simply the wealth of the storehouse of 
fancy unlocked by wine.*! Towards the end of the same Ghazal the 
mourner is thus admonished : 






In a tight-handed time seek delight of drunkenness, 
For this, life’s alchemy, can transmute a beggar into Karun. 






Karun is well known to the Muhammadan, but for the Christian 
his name is Korah. In the Kuran, this Karun is represented as one 
of the people of Moses, but behaving insolently to them, since he 
possessed so much coin that the keys alone of the caskets in which he 
kept it would have been a load for some dozen strong men at the least. 
He is said to have accused Moses of making love to a harlot, and, 
upon the indignant prayer of the aggrieved prophet, to have been 
swallowed up in the earth, with all his property, his golden palace, 
and his white mule adorned with purple trappings. To this hero in 
the summer of his prosperity wine makes the poor man equal. Quis 
post vina pawperiem crepat ? 


» 607. 
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In another ode occur the lines: 


Why should I put on the Ihram, when that Kiblah is not there ? 
Why should I strive in the running, when Safa is gone from Marwah ? 


The words in this couplet. refer to the Hajj or pilgrimage to Mecca 
celebrated on the tenth day of the last month but one of the Muham- 
madan year. The Ihram is a mean mantle now usually made of two 
long pieces of Indian cambric. The Kiblah is the Kabah towards 
which the Muslim turns when he prays. The running is a religious 
duty. Safa and Marwah are two sacred places in Mecca. Hafiz is 
lamenting his love’s absence and says, in prose, ‘ Why should I prank 
myself to visit my love, when he is gone? Why hurry to and fro, 
since we two friends are so far separated ?’ 

All these allusions and very many more with which not only the 
poems of Hafiz but all Oriental verse abound, by the painful elabora- 
tion of encyclopedic reference are rendered flat and insipid as 
yesterday’s champagne. It is scarcely just to find fault with Hafiz 
for using phrases which, though hard to us, were, and still are in the 
greater number of instances, common to his own people as household 
words. ‘ 

One of the most attractive beauties of Hafiz, one that, bitten with 
the aquafortis of a lively wit, remains most clearly defined and durable 
on the copper-plate of his reader's recollection, is the neatness of his 
antithetical arrangement. This as well as his frequent alliteration 
and numerous puns, which, remembering they occur in all Oriental 
works, the Bible included, we shall not despise, is almost entirely lost 
in any version of his poems, however excellent. These characteristic 
ornaments disappear necessarily in translation, but no apology of 
necessity can be received for the resolution of many compound words 
in which the Persian is perhaps richer even than the German or 
Greek language. Indeed in this respect it approaches very nearly 
the wealth of Sanskrit. Thomson wrote ‘ gay-shifting,’ ‘secret- 
working,’ ‘mazy-running,’ and Shakspere did not say ‘the martlet 
haunting the temple,’ nor was the skiff in Paradise Lost, nor the 
first brother in Comus, ‘ foundered in the night.’ 

Translations of Hafiz are few and free and florid. An ode, well 
known in India and Kashmir as in Shiraz, concludes thus : 


Breeze of the dawn! when thou passest by the street of that Peri, 
Tell the story of Hafiz, afresh and afresh, anew and anew. 


Mr. Hindley’s poetical translation of this distich, a fair sample 
of English versifications of Hafiz, is : 


Gentle Zephyr, shouldst thou roam 
By my lovely charmer’s home, 
Whisper to my dearest dear, 
Whisper, whisper in her ear, 
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Tales of Hafiz; which repeat, 
Whispered soft, and whispered sweet ; 
Whisper tales of love anew, 
Whispered whispers oft renew. 


Here it is hard to say whether the metre, rhyme, or sense of the 
original has been most sedulously preserved. The excellence of the 
poetry, especially in the concluding rhyme, is deserving of panegyric. 
The extension of the simple ‘tell’ into this intolerable deal of 
whispers, which are not even hinted at in the original, is as rich as 
it is remarkable. 

But why linger over the whispers of Mr. Hindley, when even Sir 
William Jones waxes wanton, and, in a single ode, amplifies the 
patriarch Joseph, who represents the Eastern Adonis, into ‘the 
blooming Hebrew boy,’ and Zulaykha, Potiphar’s wife, into ‘the 
chaste (!) Egyptian dame,’ a black mole into ‘a rosy cheek and lily 
hand,’ and translates, save the mark! the concluding rhyme, replete 
with the imagery of the Orient—‘ For over thy string of pearls 
Heaven scatters the binding of the Pleiades ’"—thus : 


Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say ; 
But O! far sweeter, if they please 
The nymph for whom these notes are sung. 


It is sufficiently obvious that in ornamental renderings such as 


these the reader will hardly discover the tender traces of the true 
spirit of Persian poetry. Nor indeed does additional ornamentation 
appear necessary in a language in which heaven is a round table 
turned topsy-turvy ;** wine the root of sleep; obliteration, Keats’ 
writing on water; dew the tears of air; tears the dew of the 
narcissus ; dreams night-watches of fancy; life a two-doored house ; 
the world a grey cloister, a cave of devils, a ruined town, a discourse 
partially understood, a half-bored pearl ; flame the laughter of fire ; 
and fire a shaken rose. The poems of Hafiz drop odours, drop wine 
enough, without the charitable assistance of his interpreters, In 
England, Mr. Bicknell perhaps alone has not treated him with 
injustice. 

Translators of Persian poetry have too often used it like the 
leaden rule of Lesbian architecture, which, as Aristotle tells us in his 
Nicomachean Ethics, was accommodated to the figure of the stone, 
and not the stone accommodated to it. The Persian figure has been 
mutilated to suit the fashionable manner of English apparel, not the 
apparel cut in accordance with. the peculiarities of the Persian 
figure. As far indeed as the ornaments of superfluous words are 
concerned, our English dress, as will be seen in the translations 
already given, is not wanting. Most of the Persian poets who 
have met with the misfortune of being made English, have been 


32 96. 
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treated as Southey says Homer was treated by Pope and Cowper. 
They: have been either disguised in fop-finery, or have been stripped 
naked. 

In the few specimens of characteristic verse which are quoted in 
this paper, Hafiz has simply been stripped naked. It is perhaps 
better to present him thus than patched with tawdry expletives of 
English rhyme, which the reader can surely supply for himself if 
he consider it worth the labour. By treading in the footsteps of 
Cowper, Hafiz’s peculiar taste and delicate aroma will not be hidden 
under our own sauce and perfume, nor will the judicious critic apply 
a standard derived from European taste to the compositions of the 
Coryphzus of the Persian Athens. It is difficult and hardly proper 
to judge of a Byzantine building by the principles of Gothic 
architecture. 

Here are some samples of his exaggerated style, literally 
translated : 


My tears, which have got the upper hand over the waters of Noah’s deluge, 
Have not washed the painting of thy love from the tablet of my breast.** 


And— 


From the present time I have no doubt concerning the atomic theory: 
On this point thy mouth is a sweet proof. 


In another ode he observes to one of his walking Cypresses, 
‘Your waist is a hair,’ * and in another™ it is so small as to be 
virtually non-existent. 

Here we have Hafiz’s secret for setting the whole world at peace : 


An explanation of the repose of this divided world lies in a divided sentence : 
With friends kindness, with foes courtesy.*? 


It must not be forgotten that the word here translated ‘ courtesy’ 
signifies also circumvention and deceit in Persian, which is a fairly 
honest language, and does not often employ two words to express 
exactly the same thing. Hafiz follows his own advice, when, in 
another ode,® he ironically thanks one of his noble patrons for a robe 
of honour. The robe was, indeed, much too short for him, but Hafiz 
will not allow this—no, the fault really lies in his own wretched form 
which is far too long. 

Unlike London ladies of the present day, those old beauties of 
Shiraz were slow to believe loveliness when unadorned to be adorned 
the most. ‘What need,’ asks Hafiz, ‘has a fair face of wash or paint, 
or mole or streak?’ * It is not difficult to imagine the indignant 
reply of the Moon and the Cypress, the angry disavowal, perhaps, 

* 20. ** 56, 
111. In 440, ‘the deluge of his tears will destroy all the highways and by- 


ways of the world.’ 
3° 662. ” 6, * 28. - ¢. 
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of the Houri or Zuleikha of the hour. Nevertheless, the aid of 
foreign ornament was as surely called in by these, as by their de- 
scendants, who have their pearl powder and rouge (white and red 
wine, as they call it), who paint their lips with vermilion, and their 
finger-tips with henna, who make a kind of collyrium of powdered 
antimony or kohl, and apply it to their lids and brows, and pick out 
artificial moles in their cheek, and abuse their faces generally as 
women of all ages and creeds except our own have abused, and will 
probably continue to abuse for all time, those master-works of creation. 

Sururi, the mystical commentator, is quite equal to this line, 
which might seem at first sight to present some little difficulty of 
spiritual exegesis. The wash, paints, moles, and streaks are at once 
sanctified as the ink, gold, dots, and lines of the Kuran. 

Love apparently was no less expensive then than now, for, 
complains Hafiz, ‘The hand goes not into the girdle of the loved one 
without silver and gold,’*° and ‘ It is possible to catch the fair of the 
world with gold, it is possible to eat their bread with gold, &c.’* 
Horace’s advice to Leuconoe to neglect the future and enjoy the 
present, not to trouble herself with Babylonian numbers, but to strain 
the wine, is echoed by our Epicurean Hafiz. 


Tell tales of the minstrel and the wine, and into the secrets of eternity inquire 
more sparingly ; 
For none has explained nor shall explain by all his inquisition this enigma.** 


And— 


Untie the knot of your heart and forget fate, for that is a knot no geometer's 
knowledge can untie.** 


The burden of Ecclesiastes is the burden of more than half the 
music of the Eastern bard. 


The litter of all is at last in two handfuls of dust : 

Tell me, what boots it to build up our balconies into the skies ? ** 

Aristotle yields up his breath, like the poor Kurd.*° 

All the heads in this workshop of the world are but the clay of the wine- 
pitcher. *° 

What is this mighty roof, fair, and adorned exceedingly ? 

That. is a mystery, in which no wise man of this world is wise.“’ 

What place is there of thanksgiving or lament, whether life's picture be good 
or evil ? 

What is written on the page of existence shall not remain. 

On this apartment of emerald it is written in gold 

Nought but the goodness of the liberal shall remain.“ 

Know you your gain, and gulp down wine in the rose-garden : 

Next week will the roses be gone.** 


* 183. There are other interpretations, but this seems the most natural. 
“| 634. @ 8, * 199. 
*~ % 3 225. 23, 
“7 28. * 176. # 204. 
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In these quotations the classical reader will be often reminded of 
Horace. The expression ‘ Know you your gain,’ in the last verse, is 
exactly his 

Quem Fors dierum cunque dabit, lucro 

Adpone. 


The expressions of his love are earnest without indecency. Some 
of them seem very strange to a Western world. His own heart is a 
burning fir-cone, the curls of his fair are springes or mall-bats, his 
love’s face framed in its dark curls a moon in a cloud. He praises 
especially the down on the lip, frequently compared to a fine line in 
Eastern caligraphy, the same word being indeed used for both, the 
dimple on the chin, which is a pit wherein men’s hearts fall, and of 
which the mouth is covered with an amber lid of down ; ©. the sweat 
of the brow, which is sweetened by calling it the dew of flowers, 
and is a trite subject of Oriental panegyric. Speaking of the begin- 
ning of one of his amours, he informs us that he ‘fell into the sea 
like a fish, for his love to catch him with a hook.’*' As for the 
personal attractions of his love, it is ‘a silver-bodied idol, by God! 
such as was not in the idol-shop of Azar.’ *? 


When the rose saw its face, she fell into the fire ; 
When she smelt its perfume, she melted into rose water for shame.*° 


Hafiz is anxious that his love should not be hurt.by the ‘ evil eye.’ 
He composes a short prayer on this subject, wherein it is only neces- 
sary to explain that the burning of rue acts, or is supposed to act, as 
a kind of preventive. 


Every one who beholds thy moonlike face with evil eye, 
May his own soul become rue on the fire of sorrow ! * 


This is about as good a specimen of cursing as that of our army in 
Flanders, where our soldiers swore so terribly. His love is treacherous, 
but Hafiz finds a consolation in liquor, and sings: 


Possibly the tulip is aware of the perfidy of this world, 
Since, so long as she lives, she never lets go of the wine-cup.* 


Like Rochefoucauld for La Longueville, Hafiz is ready for his 
mistress to make war against kings and gods. 
Here is an item of warning for the impudent innamorato: 


In the morning tide the bird of the meadow spoke with the new-born rose, 
‘ Be not consequential! for in this bower many bloom like yourself.’ 


The rose laughed. ‘Truth angers me not, but no lover speaks a harsh word to 
his love.’ °° 


5° 642. ) 151. 
52 204. Azar was father of Abraham, and made a living by selling idols. 
19. * 162, 53-199, 8 77. 
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He sums up his idea of social obligation in a pithy sentence :— 


Seek not to injure and do what you will, for in my statutes there is no sin but 
this,5” 


Of the pride of splendid birth he writes : 


The jewel of magnificence is a pure pearl, but take ome in action, 
For magnificence is not in root and in race.°® 


Those who impertinently interfere with his intoxication he straitly 
apostrophises thus : 


If I drink a few cups of wine, 
It is wine from the grape’s blood, not from yours,*° 


His ideas of happiness may be compared with those of Martial : 


A peaceful habitation, and pure wine, and a loving friend, 
If these are always to be obtained by you—oh, the grace of God! © 


With the colour and scent of wine every page of his poetry is 
stained and perfumed. He will not make so bad a use of his gift of 
reason as not to drink wine while the rose lasts. He will fill his 
demijohn with wine before his head be filled with dust, and his home 
lie in the valley of the dumb.*' Upon wine, as a ship, he will sail over 
this sea of the world, without sorrow, to the undiscovered shore.*? When 
he has no more money he will pawn his prayer-carpet, one of the 
most sacred possessions of the East, for wine. Nay, more, in a butt of 
wine he will be buried, after the manner of Clarence, and have a 
bowl bound to his winding-sheet, that a preliminary draught of his 
favourite beverage may set him in a fit state for the day of resur- 
rection.® 

Hafiz reminds us of Pliny in his view of suicide: 


Of the overwhelming tyranny of time, to wise folk, 
This anguish is enough: a man’s hand may not come against his life.™ 


In the same ode he speaks of the success of fools : 


Foolish folk by pomp come to Kaywan (i.e. Saturn, the seventh heaven), 
But from wise folk nought comes to Kaywan but a sigh. 


Again, on the same subject, he says : 


His own heart's blood is all the sustenance of the sage; 
For fools all is sherbet of sugar and rose-water.® 


But he takes a concise revenge in one of his tetrastichs : © 


Hell, for certain, is in the society of a fool. 


104. 5° 106. @ 350. 
* 308. “ 266. = 4. 
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Of religious liberty he is everywhere a supporter; he did not 
know any better—he was only an infidel. Of what is generally 
known among us as humour, there is very little in Hafiz. In one of 
his fragments,” after lamenting the transitory season of youth, and 
the necessity imposed by Heaven on all of leaving their nearest and 
dearest loves, he allows of one exception to the law, so quaint as 
to elicit laughter, though probably by him expressed in most sad 
seriousness. The exception is that of the Farkadan, or twin stars in 
the constellation of the Lesser Bear, whose intimate society has been 
never yet embittered by any sorrow of separation. He is not satisfied 
with the world. His words on the subject are simple and to the 
point. He makes not of chaff and straw as long a tale as of the 
corn. He says: 


It is all topsy-turvy, a wreck and a wilderness: 
In the place of a wreck it is better to be a wreck.”* 


And a supreme occasion, which most men would adorn with a pious 
platitude, Hafiz marks merely with a line of practical advice : 


When my time comes, and my place knows me no more, 
In memory of me—enjoy the time that remains to you. 


He would have displeased Dr. Johnson. He could not be serious 
even over the grave. 


JaMES MEw. 


® 674. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LAST MONTH 


THE CORONATION 


THE ‘great solemnity’ of the crowning of King Edward the Seventh 
and his beautiful and gracious consort is now an accomplished fact, 
all portents and omens and prophetic warnings notwithstanding. It 
is well that it should be so, for many reasons. Undoubtedly, if any- 
thing had happened to prevent the Coronation on the date fixed by 
the King’s medical advisers, the spirit of superstition would have 
received an enormous accession of strength in this country. ' It is 
impossible not to feel a certain degree of shame when one recalls the 
tone that was common in Society and the Press during the weeks 
that followed the 26th of June. A vast number of persons had 
apparently got into their heads a fixed idea that the King was 
predestined to die uncrowned. Gipsy fortune-tellers and French 
cheiromancists were even pressed into the service of this ridiculous 
belief, and people who were ordinarily regarded as sane went about 
solemnly wagging their heads over the fate which they saw fore- 
shadowed for their Sovereign. Even the newspapers, the oldest and 
most respectable of them included, took up the wondrous tale, and 
bleated dismally over the rashness which had fixed so early a date 
as the 9th of August for the Coronation. The King was implored to 
spare himeelf, for his own sake, and for that of his people. He was 
warned against the folly of attemping to return to the Palace from 
the Abbey by way of Pall-Mall and Piccadilly. It was even 
suggested that he should sleep in the Abbey itself on the night 
before the Coronation. No doubt this doleful maundering of the 
Press was in great part due to a very real affection for the King; 
but, on the other hand, it cannot be questioned that it had its roots 
in that vein of superstition which forms one of the baser elements of 
the human character. It is a pity that our daily papers should have 
pandered so largely to the vain and idle fancies of the public. 
Greatly as I respect English journalism, I do not regard it as 
omniscient, and I am certain that if I were suffering from appen- 
dicitis, or some similar disease, I should not go to Fleet Street or 
Printing-house Square for advice or treatment. Our journalists 
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might have remembered that the King was in the hands of the 
most skilfal surgeons of the day, and that their opinion as to his 
state and his fitness at any given moment for the performance of a 
public duty was, so far as any human judgment can be trusted, 
absolutely conclusive. Sir Frederick Treves, I am convinced, must 
have felt more amusement than annoyance from a perusal of the 
solemn leading articles in which the King was implored to do this, 
or not to do that, by writers who had no better knowledge of his actual 
condition, and therefore no better right to give him advice, than the 
commonest loafer in the streets. Even well-meaning editors, it is 
apparent, may at times be guilty of something very much like im- 
pertinence. 

However, in spite of all the foolish gossip of Society and the 
fancied portents of evil, the Coronation has actually taken place, and 
the King and Queen have gone through that great and solemn cere- 
mony which has for ages been regarded, in this country at all events, 
as the consecration of a Monarch’s sovereign rights, and the final 
ratification of the compact between himself and the people over whom 
he reigns. Looking back upon the events of the Jast two months, it 
must be clear now to most persons that the actual Coronation on 
the 9th of August was in all respects more satisfactory than would 
have been the same event on the 26th of June, supposing that 
nothing had happened to make it on that day impossible. It was a 
much quieter and less pretentious ceremonial than that for which we 
were preparing in so exultant a mood when the King was struck 
down. It was impossible for even the most censorious of foreigners 
to regard it as a flaunting defiance of the outer world. It was, above 
all, what Lord Rosebery finely called it, a family event. The outer 
world was by no means unrepresented in the great gathering within 
the venerable walls of the Abbey, but the representation was very 
different from what it would have been seven weeks earlier, and 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that when the moment came 
for King Edward to be crowned he was alone with his own people. 
The rites, too, of the August ceremonial had been substantially cur- 
tailed, and here also it benefited, rather than suffered, by the change. 
It occupied a much shorter space of time than was originally contem- 
plated, or than had been taken up by any previous Coronation. It 
is impossible not to wonder, when reading the story of the crown- 
ing of George the Fourth or Queen Victoria, of what kind of flesh 
and blood our ancestors were made. They must have been more 
than human if they sustained without grievous discomfort the pro- 
longed and exhausting ordeal to which, according to the chroniclers, 
they submitted so cheerfully. Happily, we live in more civilised 
times, and we no longer estimate the importance of a public function 
by the number of hours it occupies, or the fatigue and suffering 
which it entails upon all who take part in it. Even as it was, the 
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King’s Coronation lasted quite long enough, and must have been a 
severe and trying ordeal to His Majesty himself, as well as to. the 
Queen. 

It was Horace Walpole who declared that a Coronation was ‘the 
finest sight in the world,’ and those who were present in the Abbey 
on this occasion seem quite ready to endorse Walpole’s saying. The 
newspaper accounts were disappointing, but the reason for this was 
obvious. Only a very few persons were actually able to witness the 
whole ceremonial, and apparently none of the journalists was among 
these favoured few. The result was that the stories they had to tell 
were, for the most part, mere amplifications of the printed pro- 
gramme. Where they gave their personal impressions, as some 
writers did with picturesqueness and effect, those impressions 
were: confined to particular parts of the building or particular 
moments in the ceremony. But even as it was, the newspaper 
narratives of the Coronation showed that it was in all respects a 
stately and solemn pageant, whilst the few who really saw it from 
beginning to end are unanimous in bearing testimony to its un- 
equalled grandeur. The bearing of the King whilst he passed 
through this supreme moment of his reign was warmly admired by 
all who saw him, and the evidence which it afforded of the complete- 
ness of his recovery caused universal joy. But it is no disparage- 
ment to His Majesty to say that a tribute of admiration not less high 
was called forth by the appearance of the Queen, whose grace and 
beauty seemed to defy the hand of Time, and whose tender stateliness 
of manner enriched even the historic scene in which she had to play 
her part. On this point all the eye-witnesses are united. To some 
a jarring note seemed to be struck by the gorgeous vestments worn 
by the officiating clergy. It was the first time for centuries that 
such vestments had been seen in Westminster Abbey at a Coronation, 
and there were many who thought that the dignity and impressiveness 
of the ceremonial would have been heightened, rather than lowered, 
if the archbishops and bishops, instead of being clad like Roman 
prelates, had worn those simple episcopal robes to which our fore- 
fathers were accustomed. But this was the only blot upon the scene, 
and probably by some it may have been regarded as its happiest 
feature. The venerable Primate, despite his years and his physical 
weakness, which became painfully apparent towards the close of the 
ceremony, bore himself with admirable dignity, and nothing could 
have been better or more impressive than his presentation of the 
King to the congregation in the Abbey in the ancient formula: 
‘Sirs, I here present unto you King Edward, the undoubted 
King of this realm: wherefore, all you who are come this day to 
do your homage, are you willing to do the same?’ The words were 
spoken in a strong, resonant voice that vibrated through the whole 
building. As for the acclamation, ‘God save King Edward,’ which 
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followed it, although in the first instance it seemed to come only in 
the shrill tones of the Westminster boys, it swelled quickly into a 
shout that seemed to issue from every throat. Not less impressive 
was the manner in which the King took the great oath of fidelity to 
the Constitution. Everybody heard him as, kneeling with his hand 
upon the open Bible, he said, ‘ The things which I have herebefore 
promised, I will perform and keep, so help me God.’ It was evident 
to those around him that His Majesty was at this moment deeply 
touched. The mystic symbolic ceremony of the anointing was seen 
by hardly anyone—the pall of cloth of gold, held over the King by 
four Knights of the Garter, completely obstructing the view of most— 
nor can one pretend to regret that this was the case. To many it 
seemed that not the least interesting parts of the ritual were the 
presentation of the golden spurs and sword, and the investment with 
the armilla and imperial mantle, followed by the delivery of the orb, 
the ruby ring, and the sceptres. As for the actual crowning, there 
seemed to the spectators to be some slight—though very slight—con- 
fasion, and the belief of those near His Majesty was that in the first 
place the Archbishop accidentally reversed the Crown when placing it 
on the King’s head. But if this misadventure really occurred, it was 
instantly remedied, and all thought of it was immediately lost in the 
thrilling scene which followed, when the vast congregation burst 
into enthusiastic cries of ‘God save the King,’ whilst the booming 
of the guns in the Park was heard above the blare of the silver 
trumpets and the ringing of the Abbey bells. 

This was the moment at which the Peers had to crown themselves 
with their own coronets. It was an incident which had been eagerly 
expected ; but if what the eye-witnesses declare be the truth, it 
caused woeful disappointment to the brilliant company in the Abbey. 
Whatever may be the reason, a Peer’s coronet seems to be the least 
becoming of possible coverings for the head, and even in that 
moment of joyful excitement men found it impossible to refrain from 
a smile when they saw familiar features disappearing beneath the 
disfiguring badges of illustrious rank. More particularly was the 
appearance of that grave and potent personage, the Lord Chancellor, 
calculated to touch the sense of the ridiculous among the spectators, 
for this eminent dignitary had to perform the difficult feat of 
balancing an earl’s coronet upon a large full-bottomed wig. 

The King, after being crowned, was conducted from the old 
Coronation Chair, which was very striking in its unadorned naked- 
ness, to the Throne of State provided for him, and here he received 
the homage of his nobles. It was at this point that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, whose privilege it was to kiss the King’s cheek, 
seemed to break down. He performed his homage with difficulty, 
and had to be assisted from the steps of the throne to his seat. The 
King himself helped him to rise. The incident which followed the 
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Archbishop’s retirement was very touching. This was the homage 
of the Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness was evidently much 
affected. He bowed low before the King, offered his homage in the 
prescribed words, and kissed his hand. As he was about to retire, 
the King, whose deep affection for his son is so well known, drew him 
towards himself, and embraced him tenderly, then said something to 
him in a low voice, and shook him warmly by the hand. That 
loving embrace of father and son, in a moment of so deep an import- 
ance to both, seemed to make a greater impression upon everybody 
than anything which had preceded it. It brought into the gorgeous 
ceremonial the touch of reality and sincerity, as well as something 
of the breath of family affection into the atmosphere of the crowded 
Abbey. The ceremony that immediately followed seemed to not a 
few to exceed in beauty and impressiveness anything which they had 
yet witnessed. This was the Coronation of the Queen. I have 
spoken already of Her Majesty’s bearing, and I am told that not a 
few in the Abbey were moved to tears by the indescribable grace and 
stateliness with which she knelt to receive her crown from the hands 
of the Archbishop of York. The ceremony was short in comparison 
with the Coronation of the King, but it thrilled all who witnessed 
it, and a universal prayer went up for the most beautiful woman who 
ever sat upon the throne of England. The climax was not reached, 
however, until the moment when the Queen, crowned, and attended 
by her. supporters, ascended the theatre to take her place on the 
throne set beside that on which the King was already seated invested 
in the royal robes and holding the sword and orb in hishands. Her 
Majesty, as she passed King Edward, turned towards him, and made a 
low reverence, the tender grace and dignity of which touched everybody, 

The Peeresses, by common consent, looked much better in their 
coronets than their lords and masters, but they were not able to 
crown themselves so quickly. Those who sat opposite to them saw 
a wonderful elevation of white arms above their heads, and it seemed 
as though a trellis-work had suddenly been spread before them. 
But the Peeresses did not find it easy to adjust their coronets to 
their liking, and most of them turned to their neighbours to get 
some assurance that they had donned their stately headgear be- 
comingly. It was at this point only during the whole proceedings 
that there was some relaxation of the gravity which had distinguished 
the demeanour of the King. He almost smiled when he saw the 
nervous anxiety of the Peeresses to play their part properly in the 
august rites, and I have heard it whispered that a Bishop was seen 
to laugh outright. 

Of the general effect of the scene in the Abbey there seems to 
be but one opinion. I have questioned many who were there, and 
all with one accord declare that it was the most brilliant and im- 
pressive scene they ever witnessed. The good taste shown in the 
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decorations of the Abbey itself was universally commended. These 
decorations never for a moment shut out the noble Abbey from the 
eyes and minds of the spectator, and all through the ceremony men 
knew where they were—not in a gorgeous theatre reared for a great 
pageant, but in the shrine which holds the heart of the English 
people, and in which the history of our land is carved in stone. The 
dresses of the women present were beautiful and magnificent, a feast 
forthe eye. More especially was this the case with the dresses of the 
Royal Princesses, those of the daughters of the Princess Christian 
drawing a faint murmur of admiration as these ladies walked to 
their places. But for once the men vied with the women in splen- 
dour of attire. Everywhere uniforms and robes of rich colour were 
to beseen. Of the company itself, one need only say that it was not 
only representative of all classes and interests in the Empire, but 
that it included an extraordinarily large proportion of the most 
eminent of the King’s subjects. The two Houses of Parliament were 
there in full strength, as a matter of course, but beyond these were 
illustrious men drawn from all ranks and professions, the foremost 
statesmen of the Britains beyond the seas, the chief members of all 
the learned professions, men of light and leading from every branch 
of the public service. It was a noble company, worthy of the occa- 
sion and of the nation whom it personified. Nor must one omit to 
say a word regarding the music, the remarkable beauty and appro- 
priateness of which were acknowledged by everybody. The one regret 
of many of those present was that in the absorbing interest of the 
quaint and imposing ceremonial they were unable to devote to the 
musical part of the service the attention which it so well deserved. 
Finally, it should be recorded that the repeated rehearsals of the 
ceremony had made all who took part in it familiar with their duties, 
so that from first to last there was no serious hitch or blemish, 
nothing of the scrambling, confusion, and untidiness which have 
disfigured former Coronations. From beginning to end everything 
went as it ought to have done, and the great congregation retired 
from the Abbey with the conviction that the ceremony had not only 
been nobly planned, but perfectly executed. 

All these facts and incidents I have gathered from the lips of 
those who were eye-witnesses, and it needs a multitude of witnesses 
to do justice to such a scene as that afforded by a Coronation. Even 
the great artist to whom has been entrusted the task of recording the 
historic event on canvas was compelled to limit himself to one part 
only of the glowing picture—its central point, it is true, but not the 
most beautiful or impressive. Everywhere there were scenes and 
incidents which deserved to be recorded and preserved. No doubt, 
as in former days, these side-lights upon the crowning of the King 
of England and his Queen will in due time be rescued from the 
narratives of private spectators. The most graphic pictures of the 
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Coronation of Queen Victoria are those to be found in letters written 
at the time by persons privileged to witness it, and I imagine that 
this will prove to be the case with regard to the Coronation of Queen 
Victoria’s son. 

So much for the scene within the Abbey. Outside, the streets 
bore witness to the interest which the public took in the event. 
Only those who saw the unequalled preparations that were made for 
the 26th of June could recognise any falling-off in the appearance of 
the thoroughfares through which the Coronation procession passed 
on the 9th of August. And it was only in the costliness of the 
decorations that, here and there, this falling-off was perceptible. 
There was certainly none in the popular enthusiasm, and it was 
difficult to conceive how larger crowds could have been assembled 
than those which greeted the King and Queen on their return from 
the Abbey. Before day had broken the whole route was lined by 
ranks of spectators content to wait patiently for the time when they 
could salute their Sovereign. Long before His Majesty had set forth 
from Buckingham Palace all the stands erected along the entire 
route, all the windows, and nearly every house-top were crowded. 
Hours had yet to pass before the procession returned, but all seemed 
glad to have secured their places in good time, and it was evident 
that the multitude of all classes looked upon the day as a great 
national festival. Nothing could have been better than the conduct 
of the people. Everywhere good order was maintained, and good- 
humour also. The day was cool and grey, and sometimes the clouds 
seemed to threaten rain, but none fell until after the Royal party 
had returned to the Palace. The police arrangements were excellent, 
and though there were crowds everywhere—crowds such as only the 
teeming womb of London can produce—there was no crushing or 
confusion. Above all, there was no display of the rough exuberance 
of mere animal spirits which did so much to discredit us two years 
ago. Amid all the rejoicing and enthusiasm which seemed to prevail 
universally, one was conscious of a certain sobriety in the vast 
multitude not generally perceptible in popular demonstrations. The 
shadow of death seemed to have come too near to all to be quite 
forgotten, even in that moment of high festival. Thus in the streets, 
as in the Abbey, everything was what it should have been, and one 
saw the nation meeting the consummation of its hopes in the same 
spirit of dignified self-control with which it had submitted to the 
cruel blow of the 24th of June. 

During the long period of waiting for the coming of the King 
and Queen the spectators in the streets were not without amuse- 
ment. By the thoughtfulness of His Majesty it had been arranged 
that the best military bands should be thickly planted along the 
route, and all through the morning good music was thus provided at 
every point, Then the mere sight of the streets was an impressive 
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one. All along Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, and Piccadilly, the 
roadway, swept and covered with golden sand, looked like the empty 
bed of some river. Its sides were thickly lined with troops, and 
beyond them was always the wonderful, expectant crowd. Once and 
again along the empty roadway there passed some body of soldiers 
or some small company of watchful officials. Once the time of 
waiting was relieved by an incident that was really impressive. 
This was the passage of a strong party of the Yeomen of the Guard 
on their way to the Abbey to relieve their comrades there. A 
ripple of cheers accompanied the white-haired veterans on their 
march. The uniform of the Yeomen of the Guard—the Beefeaters 
of our childhood’s histories—is familiar to every Englishman; and 
these old soldiers, bearing their halberds so proudly, and accom- 
panied by their officer, with his traditional malacca cane, recalled to 
most of us the dreams of our earliest days. But that which was 
most impressive in connection with their appearance was the thought 
that just such a body of men, wearing the same quaint uniforms and 
bearing the same arms, now so pathetically obsolete, must have 
passed through the streets of London on the day when Edward the 
Sixth was crowned. Perhaps we all took some pride in the reflec- 
tion that no other European capital could provide such a spectacle 
as this. 

When at last, amid a roar of cheering, the actual procession 
came along on its return from the Abbey, it was seen that, despite 
all the curtailments that had taken place, it was one of brilliant and 
imposing appearance. The picked men of the Life Guards, the 
Colonial troops in their sober khaki, the Indian soldiers, and, above 
all, the Indian aides-de-camp to His Majesty—men whose faces 
were stamped with the indefinable dignity of those born to rule— 
were each in turn greeted with vehement applause. Then came a 
louder burst of cheering as the crowd recognised Lord Kitchener, and 
acclaimed him not only as soldier but peacemaker. Perhaps there 
was something a trifle cold and critical in his eye as he surveyed the 
shouting multitudes, but, if so, the popular enthusiasm was certainly 
not abated by it. Nor did admiration for the victor of Khartoum 
lessen the heartiness of the greeting awarded to Lord Roberts as he 
rode past, his baton of Field Marshal in his hand, and his face so 
thoroughly sympathetic under its outward impassiveness. The last 
occasion on which I had seen him ride in this fashion down this 
street he was mounted on the white charger that had carried him to 
Kandahar, and he was leading the contingent of Colonial troops that 
swelled the train of Queen Victoria on the glorious day of her 
Diamond Jubilee. How near it seemed, that day; and yet how far 
away! Who amongst us then had any prophetic dream of all that 
was to happen before the old Field Marshal again passed in a State 
procession under the applauding windows of Pall Mall ? 
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But all this was merely preparatory to what came next, when the 
golden coach of State, with its bodyguard of Yeomen and its 
gorgeously-attired attendants of the Royal Household, moved slowly 
towards us amid a storm of cheering, clapping of hands, and waving 
of handkerchiefs. There, plainly to be seen by all, sat the King in 
his regal vestments, the glittering crown upon his head, the sceptre 
in his hand—the very image and embodiment of Royal dignity. The 
crowd as it saw him thus, restored to health, and showing a smiling 
face beneath the splendour of the crown, seemed as though it could 
hardly restrain its joy, and it was amid an indescribable scene of 
loyal emotion that he passed along. Who could analyse the feelings 
of the people at that moment ? Who could trace to its mysterious 
source the frantic enthusiasm which seemed to possess both men and 
women as their crowned King went by? Not, certainly, anyone 
who had not been born under the British Monarchy. Beside the 
King sat the Queen, unwontedly pale and serious, but, as always, 
thoughtfully cognisant of every passing feature of the demonstration 
of loyalty and love. Her beauty was enhanced by the splendour of 
the historic jewels upon her head and bosom: surely never before 
could so fair a Queen have passed before her people’s eyes; and 
when she waved her white-gloved hand to the throng on either side 
they cheered her with a vehemence which recalled the tumultuous 
applause that attended Queen Victoria as she passed through the 
streets on her day of Jubilee. So, on to the palace, and then the 
end of the long-anticipated pageant. A few hours later, when 
London flamed into unwonted light, and under the heavy August 
night the streets blazed as with the splendour of noontide, we 
could all say, with a sigh of glad relief, that the night had come and 
all was well. 

It had been a great family festival—something which the outer 
world could scarcely understand or reckon at its true value. To the 
outer world, indeed, there may have seemed to be something half- 
barbaric and half-childish in the spectacle. But to the mass of the 
people of our own land, whether in Abbey or street, or far-off hamlet 
where the bonfires flamed to heaven from the hill-tops, it was all 
intelligible and befitting. It was the day when the King, who 
embodies the traditions of a thousand years of Royalty, had solemnly 
plighted his troth in the shrine of our race, amid the tombs of his 
ancestors, to the people whom he has been called upon to rule. 
Philosophers to-day, as in ages long past, may look coldly upon such 
a scene as this, holding it perchance as something unworthy of the 
solid dignity of the great central fact of kingship, which to them is 
never more impressive than when it stands alone in its naked sim- 
plicity. But it is not by philosophers that the world has been 
chiefly peopled at any period of its history; and upon the whole it 
may be doubted whether the philosophers have been wiser than the 
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men of affairs who, by means of these Coronation ceremonials, have 
striven to impress upon the common mind the august pre-eminence 
of the Crown and its wearer. Be this as it may, there is no ques- 
tioning the fact that a Coronation such as that which we have just 
witnessed, is not only an event of true historical importance, but 
one that touches the springs of emotion in the public heart so keenly 
that, for the moment, even the greatest nation the world has ever 
known seems to be little more than an appanage of the Monarch on 
his throne. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry by Mr. Balfour has been 
completed during the month, and it would be idle to pretend that 
it has given satisfaction to anybody, least of all to Mr. Balfour’s own 
supporters. The cry for ‘new blood,’ which was raised so loudly in 
the Ministerial journals, has received no better satisfaction than the 
appointment of Lord Percy and Sir William Anson to minor posts 
in the Administration, the latter receiving the new position of 
Under Secretary for Education. For the rest, the reconstruction 
has been nothing more than a reshuffling of the old cards. It is 
not surprising that the Spectator is in despair at the way in which 
Mr. Balfour has missed his opportunity. Nobody can pretend that 
the Ministry in its present form is stronger than it was under 
Lord Salisbury. It has lost in the process of reconstruction not 
only Lord Salisbury himself, but Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir 
John Gorst. These three names represented three of the chief 
forces on the Ministerial side. It would have been difficult in any 
circumstances to replace them, and they have certainly not been 
replaced by the gentlemen who have been chosen to fill the vacant 
offices. The promotion of Mr. Austen Chamberlain to a seat in 
the Cabinet as Postmaster-General was the inevitable result of 
Mr. Balfour’s accession to the Premiership. It ought to be said in 
justice to Mr. Austen Chamberlain that he has done his work so well 
at the Treasury that no reasonable person can complain of his pro- 
motion ; yet even bearing this fact in mind it cannot be said that 
he strengthens the Ministry by being transferred from one post 
to another. The choice of Mr. Ritchie to succeed Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach as Chancellor of the Exchequer is received with some 
apprehension by those who remember the new Chancellor’s leanings 
towards Fair Trade. There can be no real comparison between him 
and his distinguished predecessor. The promotion of Mr. Akers- 
Douglas to the Home Office is a rather disconcerting surprise. 
Events may justify Mr. Balfour’s choice, but for the present an 
appointment which has placed a man untrained in the law at the 
head of this great department does not commend itself either to 
the experts or the public. It is not so much, however, the appoint- 
ment of new Ministers as the retention of old ones that has excited 
unfavourable comment in the ranks of Mr. Balfour’s own supporters. 
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It had been confidently hoped that.certain of the older members 
of the Ministry would have been induced to retire along with their 
chief, and that the way would thus have been opened for a real 
infusion of new blood into the ranks of an Administration which 
has unquestionably grown stale during its long term of office. The 
Lord Chancellors of England and Ireland, Lord George Hamilton, 
and Mr. Gerald Balfour were among those marked out for removal 
alike by the friends and the opponents of the Government. Not 
one of them has been touched by the new Prime Minister. It is 
doubtless hard to require a man to sacrifice his own oldest friends 
and nearest relatives, even for the sake of increased public efficiency. 
But this is the sacrifice which a statesman is required to make when 
recasting an Administration, and Mr. Balfour’s failure to act as a 
great Minister would certainly have done has not added to his 
popularity either with his own party or in the country. No real 
change has taken place in the character of the Government, and it 
remains for all practical purposes what it was during the last years 
of Lord Salisbury’s Premiership, though weakened by the loss of 
the prestige which attached to his name. A great opportunity 
seems to have been missed, and the chance of reviving the waning 
fortunes of the Ministry has gone by for ever. Of this fact the 
comments in the Unionist Press afford the most conclusive proof. 

It was at the end of last month that the most startling event in 
domestic politics which has been witnessed for a long time took 
place. This was the election of a member for North Leeds in place 
of Mr. Jackson, the recipient of a Coronation peerage. North Leeds 
is one of the constituencies into which the great borough of Leeds 
was divided by the last Reform Bill. It was the most Conservative 
constituency in a city which at the General Election of 1900 
returned three Conservatives against two Liberals to the House of 
Commons. Ever since its formation in 1885 it had been true to the 
Tory cause, and in 1900 it gave Mr. Jackson the overwhelming 
majority of 2,500 votes. The contest for the seat last month lay 
between two local men, both of them popular and respected, 
though the fact that Sir Arthur Lawson, the Tory candidate, 
was the chairman of the local Conservative organisation seemed 
to indicate that he had a certain personal advantage over his 
opponent. On the other hand, it must in fairness be admitted that 
Mr. Barran, the Liberal candidate, proved himself to be a much 
better speaker than Sir Arthur. It was not, however, on personal 
questions that the contest turned. From the first it was fought, 
above and before all other topics, on the Education Bill. Leeds is 
justly proud of its School Board, which for thirty years past has 
given it a place second to no other English town so far as the merits 
of its school system are concerned. Its people were angry and 
indignant at the way in which the School Boards are treated under 
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the Education Bill, and the election gave them an opportunity of 
making their feelings known, which they did not fail to turn to 
good account. To outsiders it seemed that Mr. Barran was engaged 
in a hopeless, almost a Quixotic enterprise. He might reduce 
Mr. Jackson’s bloated majority of 2,500 votes, but that he could 
convert it into a minority nobody supposed. Yet this is what he 
did, after a struggle which in the spirit and earnestness with which 
it was carried on upon both sides has seldom been surpassed. It 
should be mentioned that 'Mr. Barran, who is a member of the 
Liberal League over which Lord Rosebery presides, not only}holds 
the views of that body upon questions of Imperial policy, but 
adheres to its policy with regard to Ireland. He was in consequence 
proscribed by the Nationalist organisation, and had to trust only to 
the English vote. In spite of this disadvantage, when the result of 
the election was declared, it was found that he had been returned by 
a majority of 758 votes over Sir Arthur Lawson. 

No doubt there was some exaggeration in the outburst of 
exultant joy with which the Liberal party received the announce- 
ment of Mr. Barran’s success. But, looking back in cold blood, it is 
impossible not to feel that the result of the election was of almost 
unprecedented importance. On the first occasion on which the new 
Prime Minister had been compelled to submit his great educational 
scheme, the chief domestic measure of the Ministry, to the decision 
of a constituency, he met with a defeat so overwhelming that it was 
nothing less than a disaster. The disaster was of course intensified 
by the character of the constituency which pronounced this emphatic 
verdict against the Government. Everybody recognised the fact 
that if a Ministerial candidate was not safe in North Leeds, there 
was not an urban constituency in England in which he would be 
secure. Mr. Barran’s victory was not made less significant by the 
fact that all the various elements of the Liberal party had united in 
supporting him. Minor differences were forgotten in the determina- 
tion to give the Government a lesson, and his supporters were largely 
recruited from the ranks of those who in recent years have stood 
aloof from any active participation in political work. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the North Leeds election produced a feeling 
of consternation among the Ministerialists in Parliament, and that 
every man seemed to see in it the hand.writing on the wall fore- 
telling the doom of the Unionist Government. Never did a Prime 
Minister so early in his career receive so severe a check as that 
which was given to Mr, Balfour by the return of Mr. Barran in the 
place of Mr. Jackson. 

It was a fortunate thing for the Ministry that the adjournment 
was already at hand when the North Leeds election took place. 
Mr. Balfour, it is true, did not flinch from his purpose. He meant 
to get Clause 7 of the Education Bill at all hazards through 
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Committee before the adjournment took place, and in this enterprise, 
by a free use of his powers as Leader of the House, he succeeded. 
But he did not do so without having to yield something to his 
opponents, and during the course of the struggle he received many 
proofs of the state of dissatisfaction in his own party. A Minister 
can hardly feel comfortable in pushing a contentious measure 
through Parliament when he finds that he cannot rely upon the 
unanimous support even of his own colleagues in the division lobby ; 
and when, in division after division, he finds votes given against his 
proposals by a section of his own followers, he must be blind indeed 
if he fails to see whither his victories are leading him. Party 
discipline and the vigorous use of the whip have carried the Bill 
80 far on its way to the House of Lords; but the debates have only 
made it more clear than ever that the sympathies of the English 
people are not with the Clerical party, whose mouthpiece Mr. 
Balfour has made himself, and that the chief result of the passage 
of this ill-omened measure will be to bring about the renewal of the 
struggle over our national system of education on a wider platform 
and ina more acute form. The sudden closing of the Session on 
the eve of the Coronation and the national absorption in that event 
have for the present diverted men’s minds from the great struggle, but 
it will be renewed in October with increased vehemence on both 
sides. 

In the meantime Ministers have not been left, even in the recess, 
without fresh evidence of their dying prestige. North Leeds has 
been followed by Sevenoaks. Mr. H. W. Forster, a popular figure 
in the country, has represented the constituency for ten years. His 
majorities during that term have varied from 2,128 in 1892 to 4,812 
in 1900. It was possibly because he sat for the safest Conservative 
seat in England that he was chosen by Mr. Balfour for the position 
of a Lord of the Treasury. There was some indignation among the 
Ministerialists when it became known that his re-election was to be 
opposed by a Liberal, for it seemed that there was no justification for 
putting him to the trouble and expense of a contest. The election 
was hurried on in such'a manner that the Liberal candidate, Mr. Beau- 
mont Morice, had only six days in which to fight the battle of his 
party in this ultra-Conservative constituency. Yet when the ballot took 
place it was found that Mr. Forster’s majority had been reduced from 
4,812, at which it stood in 1892, to 891. Such a turnover of votes 
was nothing less than astounding, and threw even the Leeds result 
into the shade. After this, it is impossible that Ministers can rely 
upon the fidelity of any constituency in England. It should be 
noted that, like Mr. Barran, Mr. Morice has proclaimed his ‘ full 
sympathy with Lord Rosebery’s views on questions of foreign and 


colonial policy, Irish legislation, and programme of efficiency and 
reform.’ 
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One striking incident of the month has been the arrival in 
England, on their way to Holland, of the surrendered Boer com- 
manders, Generals Delarey, Botha, and De Wet. They met with 
the reception to which, as brave men who, having fought gallantly 
for their own cause, had in the end accepted the inevitable, they were 
justly entitled. But their visit did not pass off without something 
in the nature of a contretemps. They arrived at Southampton on 
Saturday morning, the 16th, and this happened to be the day fixed 
for the Naval Review, with which the Coronation festivities were to 
be wound up. It had been announced beforehand that they had 
been invited to attend this Review, and the Colonial Secretary had 
secured accommodation for them upon the vessel from which he was 
himself to witness it. It is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that 
General Delarey and his companions declined the invitation to wit- 
ness the great naval spectacle. The real ground for wonder is that 
so little tact should have been shown in connection with the invita- 
tion extended to them. It might, surely, have been foreseen that 
these brave men, though no longer our enemies, would hardly be in 
a mood, at the very moment of their landing in England, to plunge 
into a great national demonstration and festivity like the Naval 
Review. They had just landed from a long journey, and it would be 
to insult them to suppose that they were in the good spirits which 
are needed to enable a man to enjoy such a spectacle as that which 
was offered at Spithead. It was all very well to offer them, as a 
matter of courtesy, a place among the spectators of the review; 
but it showed an amazing lack of tact to make the invitation public 
before those for whom it was intended had even received it. The 
Generals pleaded the state of their wardrobes as a sufficient excuse 
for their non-attendance at the Review, but they gave evidence of 
their good faith by accepting the King’s invitation to visit him on 
his yacht on the following day. In the interval they had a popular 
reception, both at Southampton and in London, which was boisterous 
rather than edifying. Toa greeting at once cordial and respectful 
they were undoubtedly entitled, but the noisy acclamation of the 
crowd which pursued them to their hotel must have jarred as much 
upon their own feelings as upon those of right-thinking Englishmen. 
It is not by cheap ‘magnanimity’ of this kind that we can best 
assuage the deep-seated sorrows of South Africa, and bring about 
that genuine agreement of all parties which is needed for the restora- 
tion of happiness and confidence in the future. 

The Colonial Premiers, whose visit to this country has been one 
of the chief features of the Coronation season, have now left us, after 
a sojourn that has been prolonged beyond expectation. That their 
visit has been distinctly beneficial, and has strengthened the ties 
between Great Britain and the Colonies, cannot be doubted. The 
opportunity which has been afforded to the public men of England 
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to meet these distinguished visitors from the outlying portions of 
the Empire has been a real advantage. Sir Wilfrid Laurier we 
knew of old, and there is no need to say that further intercourse 
with him has only strengthened the feeling of genuine respect and 
admiration with which he is regarded at home. Sir Edmund Barton, 
in his proud position as Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, has 
impressed everybody favourably, and has strengthened the conviction 
that in Australia statesmanship of the first order will be at the 
command of the people in working out their destinies. But perhaps 
most curiosity was felt regarding Mr. Seddon, who has won so much 
distinction for himself since his last visit to our shores. The im- 
pression he has made upon those who have met him is that of the 
strong-willed man who not only knows his own mind, but is not 
afraid to proclaim it whenever and wherever he thinks fit to do so. 
The opinions he has expressed have often jarred upon the prevailing 
feeling of Englishmen, but everybody has respected the frankness 
with which he has given utterance to his convictions ; and he has 
afforded a very interesting study to those who seek to understand 
the influences by which our fellow-countrymen in distant parts of 
the world may hereafter be governed. If he is not a statesman of 
the orthodox type, he is at least a man whose freshness of thought 
and freedom of speech prove him to be entitled to the position of 
commanding authority which he has attained in New Zealand. 

The conference of Colonial Prime Ministers with Mr. Chamberlain 
and other members of the Imperial Government has dealt with many 
interesting questions, though it cannot be said to have settled any. 
We have, however, got a little further on the road towards that com- 
plete understanding between England and her Colonies which is 
everywhere desired. The Colonial representatives have shown them- 
selves ready to acknowledge the paramount necessity of a Free Trade 
policy for Great Britain, and they have at the same time acknow- 
ledged in principle the obligation laid upon all parts of the Empire 
to make some contribution towards the maintenance of the Imperial 
Navy. But they are evidently not prepared at this moment to enter 
into cut-and-dried arrangements, or to cede any part of the indepen- 
dence to which they cling so strongly. They would not have been true 
representatives of the spirit of the British peoples throughout the 
world if they had taken any other line. For the present we may well 
be content to see the union of the British Empire remain founded 
upon common interest and affections, and upon a feeling of universal 
loyalty to the Crown as the golden link which holds together all the 
bodies of which the Empire is made up. 

Our domestic affairs have been so engrossing during the month 
that we have had little time or attention to give to events outside 
our own borders. We cannot shut our eyes, however, to the great 
conflict that is going on between the Government and the Clerical 
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party in France. To Englishmen, even to those who are most hostile 
to the predominance of Clerical influence in the schools, it seems 
strange that the French Government should have allowed itself to 
be forced into a position in which it finds itself compelled literally to 
dragoon the schools controlled by the nuns. But the fight between 
liberty and Clericalism in France is an old one, and it has much 
more serious aspects than any similar fight has yet assumed in this 
country. M. Combes and his colleagues are only following in the 
path which Gambetta pointed out twenty-five years ago, and they at 
least are fully convinced of the fact that the war against Clericalism 
is one upon which the preservation of the national liberties and of 
the Republic depends. 
Wemyss REID. 
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SERMON TO THE COLONIAL TROOPS 


SUNDAY, THE 17th OF AUGUST, 1902' 


Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great things the Lord hath done 
for thee.—Sr. Marx v. 19. 


Ir has been your wish, before returning to your homes, to enjoy the 
privilege of worshipping God in the Abbey Church of Westminster. 
In the name of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster I offer you a 
respectful welcome within these hallowed walls. This church is not 
like other sanctuaries. It is, as was said of it but the other day, 
‘the Holy of Holies of the British race.’ Around it, as around no 
other English church or cathedral, have gathered during long ages 
the pride, the reverence, the affection, the devotion of Ergland 
and the English-speaking world. There is no heart in the wide 
dominions of the King but thrills with a subtle indescribable emotion 
at the thought of Westminster Abbey. 

This is an occasion of unique interest. Never before, I suppose, 
since the Abbey was, has such a congregation as this assembled for 
Divine worship in this place amidst the trappings and adornments of 
a Coronation. You are going home. Your present service to the 
Empire is accomplished. His Majesty the King has taken leave of 
you with grateful words. In a few days you will quit the shores of 
your ancestors. It will be well for you, and well for us, that your 
latest memory, as these shores slowly fade from your view, should be 
of the Abbey. 

You are going home. I do not forget that it is your happy 
fortune to possess two homes. The Old Countryis onehome. Your 
own countries are another. I hope and believe that, while you have 
been in England, you have felt at home here. Whatever faults or 
failings are innate in the English people, they are generous, en- 
thusiastic, and warm-hearted; they are inspired to-day with an 
admiring appreciation of the loyalty which the Colonial troops in a 
critical hour have displayed to the Empire. 


’ Preached by the Canon in Residence, the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon, to the 
Colonial troops at the special service held in the Abbey.—Epitor, The Nineteenth 
Century and After. 
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But you are going home to your own homes, far from each other 
and all alike far from Great Britain. You will go as representatives 
and missionaries of the high ideals which have been deeply and 
permanently impressed by recent events upon the hearts of all 
subjects of the King. I could almost envy you the opportunity 
of recounting the lessons of your varied experience. May I not 
utter the prayer that all you shall say of the things which you have 
heard and seen may be tinged with a deep consciousness of Divine 
Providence? May I not use of you, though with distant reverence, 
the words which the Saviour of the world spoke long ago at His 
parting from one upon whom He had conferred the blessing of His 

-merey: ‘Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great things 
the Lord hath done for thee’? 

For you will have much to tell your friends when you go home. 
You will tell them of the Old Country and its interests and associa- 
tions, its inspiring memories, its roots struck far down in the past, its 
hopes and aspirations for the future, its amplifying opportunities, 
above all its strong response to the strong devotion of its Colonies. 
You will tell them that it is their country as well as yours. It 
cannot but be that you will carry away with you after such a visit 
a quickened sentiment of Imperial responsibility. You have felt 
the thrill, the glow of Empire. You have realised the solemn 
national meaning of the Apostolic words ‘We are members one of 
another.’ 

But as you look upon the Empire, spreading from land to land 
and from sea to sea, one question there is which must be borne in 
upon your minds; it is this—Will the Empire last? Will it go 
the way of other Empires, ancient and modern, which have risen 
and flourished, and then have decayed and died? Or does it hold 
within its womb the seed of permanency? I put the question, and 
I answer it in two sentences. 

The Empire depends for its conservation upon the principles for 
which it stands as a guarantee before the eyes of civilised humanity— 
upon justice and liberty and progress, upon the rights of every indi- 
vidual, upon the sense of public duty, upon true and pure religion. 
It depends, too, upon the character of its citizens. There can be no 
great empire of small-minded men and women; there can be no 
noble empire of an ignoble people. But if character be, as it is, the 
strength of empire, then are we all divinely called to play a part in 
an imperial drama. We cannot all be rich or clever or distinguished ; 
we cannot all achieve high triumphs; but there is no one of us—not 
the humblest or the poorest—who may not lay the offering of his 
personal self-restraint and self-devotion upon the altar of his country’s 
honour. In this sense are we all the guardians of empire. Only, 
believe me, character is a thing not easily won; nor can it be easily 
preserved. It demands all the moral and spiritual resources which 
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God in His mercy vouchsafes to humankind. But it is the one 
indispensable quality of an imperial people; and I speak from the 
very depth of my soul when I say to you, in this holy place, you 
will never maintain empire without character, you will never main- 
tain character without religion, you will never maintain religion 
without Christ. 

You are going home—you will bear with you the solemn 
memories of war and peace. You will tell your friends when you get 
home what warfare is. You have seen it—some of you, at least— 
in its grandeur and its terror. It is no child’s play, the making 
or the keeping of empire. Far away on the South African veldt 
are graves that hold, and will ever hold, a place in your heart 
of hearts, and will tell you, as you shall tell them who may come 
after you, what the cost of empire is. You have seen war, and you 
have seen peace. To-day when the gallant generals of the Boer 
army are welcomed with a generous admiration to England, you and 
I cannot forget the blessing of peace. It will, I hope, be in your 
power to tell your friends at home that peace, when it was attained 
at last, was received in England in a spirit worthy of an imperial 
people, with calmness, with dignity, with moderation, with a sensi- 
tive respect for the enemy whom we had conquered, with profound 
submission and devotion to Almighty God. 

The Mother Country and her Colonies have been knit together 
by the bonds of war and of peace. They have consecrated their 
union by their joint participation in the crowning of the King. 
Never before in English history has a Coronation been so striking, so 
solemnising as this. Never before has such an assemblage of men been 
convened from so many distant regions of the earth, over which one 
ensign floats, as for this august ceremonial. Never were known such 
abrupt impressive vicissitudes of hope, anticipation, anxiety, dismay, 
relief, and thanksgiving. It was natural perhaps that in this Abbey, 
of all places, the height of the dramatic contrast should be reached. 
Who that was present can forget the emotions of that hour? The 
last rehearsal of the music of the Coronation Service was in progress. 
The conductor stood yonder, above the organ-screen, his baton in his 
hand, the orchestra around him, the numerous choir in the galleries on 
either hand. Suddenly came a messenger from Buckingham Palace 
with the news that the Coronation must be postponed. Ina moment 
the scene was changed ; we turned from praise to prayer; and they 
who just before had lifted the swelling anthem to Heaven, kneeling as 
they were, made supplication to God for the stricken life of the King. 

Brethren, our prayers—the prayers of the nation and of the 
Empire—have been heard, God has given us the life of the King. 
But who can doubt that an experience such as this has created a 
relation more personal and intimate than before between the King 
and the people who have prayed for his life ? 
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Our hearts were subdued and sanctified: we thought less of man 
and more of God upon Coronation Day. It may be that that is the 
truer spirit of the Coronation. For the Coronation is not only the 
crowning of the King ; it is also the hallowing of the Empire. It is 
the profession that we will exercise our national and Imperial responsi- 
bilities as in the presence of the Almighty Judge. It is the declara- 
tion that, wherever our Empire extends, we will not be ashamed of 
the high mission of the Gospel of Christ. For can any words be 
more solemn or sublime, or more expressive of our national destiny, 
than those in which the Archbishop addressed the King at the 
delivery of the orb: ‘ When you see this orb set under the cross, 
remember that the whole world is subject to the power and empire 
of Christ our Redeemer ’ ? 

One last thought remains—one more theme of which I know you 
will tell your friends when you gohome. It is the Abbey Church of 
Westminster. For this church belongs not to England only, but 
to the Empire ; nor to the Empire only, but to the whole Anglo-Saxon 
race, 

You cannot worship here without recalling some o the august 
memories enshrined in Westminster Abbey. Which shall I choose 
of them all ere my sermon closes? Behind the high altar lie the 
bones of Edward the Confessor, the founder of the Abbey. What 
reflections his name suggests of the passing away of an old civilisa- 
tion and an old religion, and of the merging of two hostile nationalities 
in one imperial people! There, or nearly there, stood the Conqueror 
William—trembling, if the story be true, for his crown and perhaps 
for his life; yet daring not to leave the Abbey, although the flames 
were mounting without, until his dubious title to the throne had 
been sealed by the rite of Coronation. There is the Coronation 
Chair with the Stone of Scone, whereon the Kings of England for 
more than six centuries have received their crowns; and if it were 
necessary to prove by one striking example the continuity of 
English history, it were enough to remind you that Cromwell him- 
self, at the inauguration of his Protectorship, could not afford to 
dispense with that historic chair. It was taken, for the only time, out 
of the Abbey ; it was carried to Westminster Hall ; and there, sitting 
upon it, he was installed. Yonder in the aisles of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel lie the Queens Mary and Elizabeth, within one 
grave—regnu consortes et urna, as the inscription written upon them 
tells—and Mary Queen of Scots over against them. Hither came 
another Mary and her husband, William of Orange, to be crowned, at 
the new birth of English civil and religious liberties; and in their 
procession up the Abbey, as a symbol of equal rank, the Sword of 
State was borne between them. Here George the Third received his 
crown, with his rival, the Pretender Charles Edward, looking on, him- 
self unknown, and envying, as he said, least of all ‘the person who 
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is the cause of all this pomp and magnificence. Here Queen 
Victoria came to her Coronation, at the beginning of that glorious 
reign which may boast, as one of the chief of its many glories, that 
it saw the Colonies of England united to the Mother Country by 
sympathetic ties which shall never be broken. And here but a week 
ago the Seventh Edward was consecrated at his crowning for the 
high and holy duties of his sovereignty. 

I can say no more. But oh! as you dwell upon historic 
memories so inspiring, so ennobling as these, go home to your 
friends and tell them—tell them—that God has done great things 
for them already, that He has called them to an Imperial destiny, 
and that they must not and shall not prove unworthy of it. 

With a full heart I bid you farewell. Unto God’s almighty 
keeping I commit you. The Lord bless you, and guard you, and 
watch over you in your going-out and your coming-in, by land 
and by sea, and bring you safely home, and give you His peace and 
His benediction ; and if we never meet again upon earth, as we cannot 
meet—not all of us—may He grant us in His infinite mercy at 
the last, when life is over, to meet in Heaven ! 


J. E. C. WELLpon. 
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